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A TAX TRAGEDY IN OURTOWN. 

By 0. B. SERVER. 

Oh, Papa! See the pretty house! 

Yes, my Son, it is indeed pretty. The owner has just finished it. He will 
soon be sorry. •' 

Why do you think that. Papa? 

Because, my Son, here comes the Assessor; he will fine the man for improving 
the lot. He will fine him every year. 

And, Papa, will he fine the man with the empty lot next door ? 

Not much, my Son! 

Why not. Papa? 

Why not? Why, because the man with the empty lot has not committed an 
improvement. Why should he be fined? 

Oh, Papa, you are joking. 

Am I, my Son? Well just you put up a pretty house and see the Assessor 
come after you with a Big Stick — I mean a Big Bill. 

Oh, Papa, what kind of people are the people of Ourtown? 

There are two kinds of people in Ourtown, dear Boy, the Asses -sors and 
the Asses -sed. 

Papa, that makes me feel bad! 

Me too, my dear Boy; it drives me to drink. Have some root beer — on me. 
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THE PRESENT PROGRAMME AND STATUS OF THE 
SINGLE TAX REFORM. 

{Continued) 



(For th4 Rgvisw.) 



By SCHUTLBR ARHOLD 



This article, which will be printed serially in the Rbvibw, is perhaps the moft 
important contribution to the history of the movement so far made. It should have 
a wide circulation, for it will be invaluable for reference in the future. Its publication 
in book form on its completion, with other matter comprising a Single Tax Year Book, 
is in contemplation. — Editor Sinolb Tax Review. 



Local Option in Taxation. 

The proposal of local option is a proposal to grant the local governing 
bodies more or less freedom in the determination of the methods of local tax- 
ation. Sometimes this local option proposal takes the form of giving the local 
unit complete freedom as to choice of method, but there are comparatively 
few who advocate freedom to this extent. Complete freedom might be 
granted the localities while the States would raise all their taxes by appor- 
tionment among the local governments upon the basis of local expenditures. 
This would cause the State tax to fall upon the same basis as the local taxes^ 
and this, strictly speaking, is not local option. It is usually proposed to re- 
serve certain taxes for the exclusive use of the States and to confine the choice 
of the local governments to some plan of segregating the sources of revenue. 

The local option movement first took form in the State of New York 
some twenty-five years ago, when Hon. Thomas G. Shearman of that State 
presented a local option bill to the legislature in 1891. This bill was the first 
such proposal ever presented to any State legislature, and is the model ^on 
which many ensuing local option proposals have been patterned. It was 
defeated in 1891 and reintroduced nearly every year since that time, but with 
the same result. The bill said in part; Sec. 2: "The board of supervisors 
in each county may, in their discretion, direct that all direct taxes in such 
comity (other than those which such county may require collected for State 
/ 
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2 PROGRAMME AND STATUS OP SINGLE TAX REPORM 

purposes, and other city taxes concerning which an express direction may 
have been given under authority of Section 3 of this Act) shall be levied ex- 
clusively upon the assessed value of personal property alone, or upon im- 
provements thereon, or upon the assessed value of land alone exclusive of 
improvements and the personal property, or upon the assessed value of land, 
improvements and personal property taken together. Sec. 3: The common 
Coimcil in each incorporated city may, in their discretion, direct that all 
direct taxes in such city exclusively for city purposes shall be levied upon 
the assessed value of personal property alone or upon the assessed value of 
real estate alone, including land and all improvements thereon, or upon the 
assessed value of land alone, exclusive of improvements and personal property, 
or upon the assessed value of land improvements and personal property taken 
together.'** 

This bill shows but one form of local option, but it is the common con- 
ception of the term "local option." It will be noticed that this does not grant 
^ a real freedom but only freedom to exempt tmder certain restrictions, making 
it a "negative" proposition. This rejects a good many of the objections 
made against total freedom of taxation. 

The proposals fall into two groups; those that aim to exempt personal 
property and those that aim to exempt improvements on land. 

The reasons for permitting local option are, in general: (1) to assist in 
equalizing the tax burden as distributed under the existing system; (2) to 
allow the locality to cope with its own social and economic problems, and (3) 
to make an opportunity for the easier introduction of tax reformation. 

The equal distribution of our present system is claimed to be more ap- 
parent than real because our tax assessors do not strictly enforce our general 
tax laws, thereby exercising an tmsanctioned local option power and creating 
injustices of burden by this extra-legal method. According to them, a 
strictly enforced uniform S3^em is bound to work an injustice, and to get 
around this the local assessors neglect to enforce the law strictly and bring 
about an tmsanctioned local option. A good illustration of this is seen in the 
"Wisconsin 1910 assessment of moneys and credits, and non-checking deposits. 

The most convincing point they make is that the diversity of conditions 
necessitates a diversity of taxation laws. The same tax can not be adapted 
to all localities, and this point they try to show by contrasting urban and 
congested city districts with rural districts. The property of these diflEerent 
commimities will have a different status and the taxation of the same kind 
of property in the two communities wiU have a very different influence. For 
instance, the congested cotmty of New York as compared with the sparsely 
settled coimty of St. Lawrence is a striking illustration that one might use. 
The Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx in New York county have a population 
of 93.7% tenants, while the population of St. Lawrence cotmty is made up 
of just as large a percentage of land owners, the land in the latter case con- 

*Local Option, by Leonard Tuttle in Municipal Affairs, September, 1898. 
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stitutmg almost the entire wealth of the community and the value almost 
wholly a "fertility value," while in New York the value is more than 50% 
land value, and this is "site value" not "fertility value." These two land 
values certainly bear a different relation to the community. There are also 
forms of wealth, according to assessment rolls, in the one community that 
do not even exist in the other, as illustrated by the New York State Bank 
Stock tax, which in 1910 brought in nothing from the two counties of Schuyler 
and Hamilton, while Greater New York contributed $2,263,259.57. 

It is claimed by the advocates of local option that the proposed freedom 
is good for the conmitmities and that it awakens an interest in local afiEairs 
and creates a greater sense of responsibility. This necessitates drawing a 
definite line between the purely local interests and State interests, but where 
this line shall be drawn is a question they have failed to answer. They also 
claim that local governments are better fitted to deal with local taxation 
because they have a knowledge of the local conditions which the State gov- 
ernment does not have. Although this might appear rather attractive on 
the face of it, it is certainly imtrue. There are no local conditions that can- 
not be tmderstood by those outside the locality, and certainly expert agents 
hired by the State are better able to imderstand how to deal with the local 
problems than the imtrained of each locality. It is also a fact that public 
opinion varies in different communities, and laws, to be respected, need 
the backing of public opinion. This is just as true of taxation laws, they 
claim, as of any other laws. 

The method is directly opposed to the trend of progress in taxation, 
which is toward centralization, rather than toward decentralization. Prof. 
T. S. Adams sa3rs of this method of fiscal decentralization that it "militates 
against the reform of the local assessment work." The tendency of the 
progress in taxation administration is to have this work done by experts 
and done uniformly. 

Most every social or economic problem is more or less controlled by the 
status of real estate or land, and the local option advocates claim that this 
sjrsteai would permit the locality to foster or repress any interest that it 
desired for the good of the locality, but what these interests are that the com- 
munity might desire to foster or repress they have not stated. It does not 
seem to me that it would be good policy to have our cities encouraging and 
discouraging any interests that the majority might decide. The minority 
have rights that must be respected and should be protected by the State; and 
our legislatiu-es should not permit temporary majorities in any district of the 
State to try reckless experiments with the business of members of the min- 
ority. It is truly said, "that the power to tax is the power to destroy," and 
the locality should not be given the power to distroy the property of the 
minority or non-residents. Governor E. F. Noel, of Mississippi, in a discus- 
sion of local option says: "We should retain to the State the power retained 
by it, which is the power to protect every citizen in every part of the State 
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4 PROGRAMME AND STATUS OF SINGLE TAX REFORM 

from extortion and wixmg from individuals or combinations of individuab, 
whether operating through a precinct or a county or any other district.*** 

The idea that one commtmity cannot injure another is fallacious* The 
people of the locality surely are not the only ones concerned because no 
locality lives entirely within itself, owing to the modem transportation and 
communication facilities that we have. Non-residents have property inter- 
ests as direct as residents, therefore the State and not the cotmty, is the ulti- 
mate body concerned. Then, too, the power to exempt, as stated in the law, 
may easily mean more than simply exemption. As Dr. T. S. Adams says, 
"The programme of reform apparently permits greater liberty to everybody 
concerned, and as consistent Democrats they properly refuse to be frightened 
by the fact that liberty may degenerate into license, f 

In a system that allows each tmit to exempt personal property and im- 
provements if it sees fit, some fear that a demoralizing contest between the 
units will result. It certSnly does not seem wholly advisable to allow local- 
ities to compete for capital by allowing exemptions. New Hampshire has 
allowed the towns to exempt new industries to a certain limit, and of this 
scheme the New Hampshire report sa5rs, "The law now serves as a cudgel 
rather than a bait." Where the locality exempts the improvements it is 
claimed that it would be a discrimination in favor of local enterprises and to 
a certain extent, I think this would be true, at least providing none of the 
other localities took advantage of the local option privilege. At any rate, 
any diverse methods of taxation would need to \)e limited with exceeding 
care to prevent double taxation, as the oppprtimities for double taxation 
would be manifold. 

Another argument brought up in favor of local option is that it would 
permit experimentation in the counties and cities and so demonstrate the 
qualities of such exemptions as the localities have chosen to make, and thus 
be an object lesson for the State. This argument is not for local option for 
its own sake but only as it may be used to get reforms for the whole State, 
at which time local option wo\ild not be local option. The Single Tax advo- 
cates are most all advocates of local option, and in fact it is to a large extent 
the outgrowth of the Single Tax campaign and has but few advocates except 
Single Taxers. But they think of it only as a question of tactics, because as 
soon as the State adopts the Single Tax principle, the Single Taxers will have 
no more use for "home rule." They would recommend a uniform method of 
Single Tax and this is directly contrary to the diversity theory which they 
use in arguing for the establishment of a local option rule. Thus they con- 
sider it only as the "shortest road to Single Tax." The fact that under a local 
option^ law the tax might be levied so high as ^most to confiscate property 
does not make the Single Tax germane to this question. The social reform 

*State and Local Taxation, page 293. 

t Separation of Sources of State and Local Revenues as a Progranune of Taxation, by 
T. S. Adams in State and Local Taxation, page 218. 
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of Sinp6 Tax could be accompfished in other ways. If the people of the 
State want a Single Tax they can have it at any time» regardless of local option 
atnendments. 

THE EXEMPTION OP IMPROVEMENTS. 

After local option privilege has been granted, the Single Taxer next pro- 
poses to his county or city to provide for the exemption of the tax rate on 
improvements. This is not the "complete" Single Tax programme, but it 
might be called the "practical" Single Tax, because the same arguments apply 
for the one as for the other, it being only a matter of expediency. The pro- 
posal usually takes the form of the tax rate on improvements being gradually 
reduced over a'period of ten to twenty years until all the tax is removed. The 
plan is based on the Single Tax principle that to tax improvements is to penal- 
ize them and hinder production. 

The housing conditions in our American cities is a circumstance which 
prompts a consideration of this proposition. After extensive research, the , 
New York City Commission on congestion of population haS come to the con- 
clusion that New York City has the worst housing conditions in the world, and 
our other large cities do not rank much better. There have been numerous 
attempts made to~ overcome many of these conditions by enacting building 
restrictions and requirements, but these only tend to hinder the construction 
of buildings and make the problem more distressing than ever. It is the opin- 
ion of many, including numerous foreign and local housing experts as well as 
all Single Taxers, that the solution of the problem rests on its relation to the 
land question. The complaint is that landlords charge excessive rents for 
unsatisfactory buildings. This, of cotirse, affects the manufacturer as well as 
the tenement dweller, but the home-seeker has not the opportunity, as has the 
manufacttu-er, of recovering his rent by adding it to the cost of production. 
This is 'Tmrning the candle at both ends," for the ultimate consumer (and 
it is claimed that our tax S5rstem is responsible because it penalizes the 
improvement of land). As long as this is the case we cannot hope for any 
radical betterment of housing conditions, even with extended building regu- 
lations. In order to obtain cheaper rent and the good consequences that 
go with it, the Government should promote the building industry by placing 
a premium on good btiildings, and this is what the exemption of improve- 
ments from taxation is supposed to do. 

In this country we have the proposal for a partial exemption, usually of 
50%, and for a gradual reduction until a complete exemption is obtained. 
As the same arguments apply to both proposals, I will deal only with the 
latter. 

If taxing buildings at the same rate as land brings about any injustice of 
incidence, it must be kept in mind that the expenditures for "collective munic- 
ipal social activities" are still in their beginnings and are certain to increase 
and magnify the evil. In dealing with these wrongs, the status of the diflfer- 
ent classes and the effects upon them must be considered. The 1900 Federal 
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Census Report shows that the percentage of tenant families of our twenty-six 
largest cities varies from 67 9-10% to 93 7-10%, so that any tax scheme that 
tends to increase rent without a corresponding increase in wages or production, 
means an additional burden on a large majority of the city's population, 
and a large percentage of this class cannot bear it without aggravating an 
already distressing condition. In New York City it is estimated that $500 
to $700 is the usual income of unskilled labor, and that "with an income of 
from $700 to $800 a family can barely support itself, provided that it is sub- 
jected to no extraordinary expenditures by reason of sickness, death or other 
untoward circumstances.*'* If this be true, the family of the unskilled 
worker is already existing under a "deficit" and many more are doing but 
little better. Surely, no city is justified in extracting any of its revenue 
from such people as these, because it only drives them further into poverty 
and ineflSdency, and forces many to become objects of charity. This is a 
drain on the public purse which is again filled, partly by contributions from 
families so poverty stricken that they in turn have to accept public charity. 
Thus the city tends to continually create paupers and force into abject pov- 
erty those who are but a trifle better off. This is one of the many evils 
to be laid at the door of a system that taxes buildings. 

A building tax must, in almost every instance, be paid by the tenant as 
part of his rent, because such a tax is, of course, one of the annual mainte- 
nance costs of the building, the same as the water and light charges. That 
is, it is one of the landlord's costs of production and if he could not add it to 
his rent charge it would subtract that amount from his net profit and tend to 
make his return on the investment below the current rate of interest. It 
would then be improfitable for him to construct buildings for renting. This 
would lower the supply, but the demand remaining the same, the competition 
of the tenants to obtain a place to live, would force the rent up to a point 
that would cover the tax charge plus interest. As pointed out above, this 
extra rent charge due to taxes comes to many as the 'last straw" to the main- 
taining of their position, and they are forced another step down towards 
poverty and the poorhouse. As Mr. B.C. Marsh has very aptly stated, "Shall 
this additional burden be extorted from the families now on the verge of star- 
vation, from those hovering on the verge of dependence or existing far below 
the standard of national efiidency, are questions of compelling social 
import. That these classes will pay much of the cost of a larger and proper 
munidpal programme under the present S3rstem of taxing land and improve- 
ments at the same rate is conceded, but sodal justice cannot concede that 
long usage transforms injustice into justice but rather demands that the 
wealth of land values the poor help to create shall be adequately taxed, since 
such taxation is the only method by which the owners can now be made^to 
share equitably with the producers." t 

^Taxation of Land Values in American Cities, by B. C. Marsh. Page 28. 
tTaxation of Land Values in American Cities, by B. C. Marsh. Page 82. 
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Home ownership is also discouraged by this means as well as in a more 
direct manner. A man with a certain amount to invest for a home, on figur- 
ing whether or not he can afford to build, must capitalize the anticipated tax 
charge at the current rate of interest and subtract it from the amount he has 
at his command. This would often be enough to discourage his building. 
As before mentioned, the manufacturer has also this building tax to contend 
with and it must necessarily result in either a lowering of wages or an increase 
of the price of his product. 

This whole question of discouraging buildings is summed up very clearly 
by Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh in his recent book on Taxation of Land Values in 
American Cities. He writes: "A further economic result of taxing buildings 
at the same rate as land has been referred to in the findings of the New York 
City Commission on Congestion of Population — that owners of vacant land 
are thereby encouraged to hold land out of use to secure the increase in values 
and to discourage the construction of buildings, since the owner is penalized 
in heavier taxes for constructing new buildings or replacing old and tmsanitary 
buildings with new and healthy ones. Under the present general system of 
taxing land and buildings at the same rate, the owner of ground rents feels 
entitled to and attempts to secure 6 to 6% net return on investment in the 
land and buildings alike. This tends to keep up rents, since it is to the advan- 
tage of lightly taxed lands to postpone adequate improvements for as long a 
time as possible so as to get scarcity value rents, and to secure the maximum 
share of increase in ground rent. This applies, of course, to land which shotdd 
be improved for business, manufacturing and commercial as well as for tene- 
ment purposes. The inevitable result is high rents, and a tendency to 
over-crowd all buildings and not to provide proper standards of sunlight, space 
and ventilation."* This is because the full value of any improvement is added 
to the assessed value of the building, and only a small increment is added to 
the rental value, because the space occupied is not increased. This increment 
does not usually equal the extra interest and taxes to be earned. If it did, 
btdlding of proper improvements would be voluntary and this would result 
in a tendency to a decrease in the city's budget, as is most noticeable in a 
case of fire-proofing buildings. It is claimed by the American Year Book for 
1907 that fully four-fifths of the fire loss in the United States, or about one 
million dollars per day, could be prevented by proper standards of fire 
construction, t 

If the taxing of land and buildings at the same rate is the cause of these 
evils, then, claim the supporters of a higher land value tax, the taxing of 
land at a heavier rate than buildings will tend to relieve these evils, and their 
doctrine, as stated by Mr. C. B. Fillebrown,t rests upon the following three 
legs: 

♦TaJtation of Land Values in American Cities, by B. C. Marsh. Page 29. 
tTaxation of Land Values in American Cities by B. C. Marsh. Page 45. 
tA B C of Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown. Page 67. 
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1 — ^The site value of land is a social prodtict. 

2 — ^A land tax cannot be shifted. 

3 — The sdling value of land is an untaxed value. 

The argument for the first proposition^rests upon the theory that the 
value of land is based upon the economic rent, which is defined as "what 
land is worth for use," or what it would command in the open market. The 
economic rent is defined by Mr. Fillebrown as, **The annual value of the ex- 
clusive use and control of a given area of land involving the enjo5rment of 
those rights and privileges thereto pertaining which are stipulated in every 
title deed, — and which are due to the pressure and activity of the population 
and are inseparable therefrom, including the benefit of proximity to and 
command of facilities for commerce and commtmication with the world — an 
artificial value created primarily through public expenditure of taxes."* This 
gives a heavier taxation of land a moral as well as an economic sanction. 
Certainly no one should be entitled to values he has not created and thus 
"reap the benefit of others* toil," but this is just what the land owners have 
been doing by participating in the increased land values due to the city's 
improvement paid for by all. 

The increasing of the land tax does not aim to destroy land ownerships 
but simply to collect from the tmtaxed private ownership and thus obtain 
social equity by **just and economically soimd taxation," which Mr. Marsh 
$&ys, "is one of democracy's surest methods of restoring and securing social 
justice."t The justice of this is expressed by Mr. Fillebrown when he says, 
"Private ownership of land is no injustice to anybody today, nor has it been 
at any time. The imtaxed private ownership of land value as it exists today 
is tmjust. This does not mean that the ownership is imjust, but that not to 
tax it is unjust. An absolute ownership in land, such as Henry George recog- 
nizes in the products of labor, would be imjust, but, says Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, no such "absolute ownership of land is recognized in the law books." Its 
tenure is alwa)rs subject to taxation, and to the superior right of eminent 
domain. Feudal tenure would seem to have been a rude recognition of the 
principle that the beneficiaries of a government should pay the expenses of 
government. "J 

One of the economic merits of a tax on land values is that it cannot be 
shifted onto the tenant because groimd rent is primarily determined by de- 
mand. The rent is already "all that the traffic will bear," and a tax will not 
make the land worth any more to the user. 

This does not make such a heavy burden on landlords as it at first seems, 
because the tax rests on the groimd rent, leaving the selling value imtaxed. 
The market value of land is determined by capitalizing the net income, which 
is the gross income less taxes. Thus aU taxes, existing and anticipated, are 

♦ A B C of Taxation, by C. B. FiUebrown. Page 82. 

tTaxation of Land Values in American Cities, by B. C. Marsh. Page 24. 

tTazation of Land Values in American Cities, by B. C. Marsh. Page 17. 
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capitafized and subtracted from the pttrchase price, and it is only an increase 
in tax that any one land owner bears. As a consequence, the selling price 
would be reduced by the heavier taxes and the anticipation of an incra&sed 
rate, instead of being swollen by the capitalization of the estimated future 
mcrease in earning power to be paid for by the tenants. This is what gives 
land its speculative value and keeps much desirable land out of use. By 
taking away some of these enormous profits, land ownership will become 
. less valuable as a speculative investment, holding land out of use will tend to 
be improfitable and much of the present vacant land will be oflEered for use. 
Coincident with this is the fact that an "adequate taxation of land values 
"mil release large sums of money for other purposes, such as constructing 
buildings, tending to reduce interest rates." Thus btiilding and industry 
will be encouraged by this means as well as by their exemption from taxation, 
and lower rents and higher wages is the promised outcome. 

There are many other claims made for the proposition that might be 
presented if space permitted, but most of them rest upon points given above. 
It is often urged as a panacea for all social ills, which of course it is not. 
The actual working out of the scheme will be dealt with in the chapter on 
the Single Tax in Canada. 

(Tob0CofUimi4d). 



EMASCULATED SINGLE TAX OR CX)MMON PROPERTT 
m LAND» wmcH? 



(Far ik§ Rmfuw). 



BY ARTOniO BA8TIDA 



It seems to us that the foUowing is an admirable expression of a point ci view, 
in which, though there are statements from which we would dissent, we find much to 
commend. But at all events, it is certain to be read with interest, and expressions 
of opinion from readers of the Rbvibw are invited. — ^Editor Singlb Tax Rbvibw. 



In the Sunday schools last week, throughout the Christian world, was 
told the story of the angels who appeared to the shepherds in the fields of 
Bethlehem proclaiming the advent of Christ, with the glad tidings of "peace 
on earth and good will to man." 

Why is it then that today almost all of the powerful Christian nations ci 
the world are engaged in bloody strife? That pious, but rival. Emperors, 
IQngs and peoples are daily praying to God to bless their armies and help 
them to slaughter those children of God who Uve on the other side of their 
political boundaries? 
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Is it not that Christians no longer follow the teachings of Christ ^o 
bade them work for the Kingdom of God on earth? ''Thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." Is it not because they no longer 
preach the doctrine of the common fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man? Is it not because the effective force of the doctrine which looked 
toward reform on earth has been superseded by an attenuated spiritual doc- 
trine which rewards suffering here below with an usurious reward on the other 
ade of the grave? 

Many writers have pointed out that the teachings of Christ were dis- 
turbing to the rulers and culture of His time, as indeed they are to the present, 
and to St. Paul is generally ascribed this shifting of the reward from this 
world to the next. Certainly it is due to his writings and advice, "Be ye all 
things to all men," that Christianity became respectable. 

Shorn of its virility, impotent to harm privileged interests, loaded down 
with platitudinous precepts, robbed of its message of hope and happiness for 
mankind, — nearly all the civilized world now calling itself Christian — ^man 
is systematically exploited by man and nations engage in wholesale murder. 
This is emasculated Christianity! 

In 1878 appeared a book destined to have a powerful influence on the 
future welfare of mankind; little at first when the small edition of "Progress 
and Poverty" was published and read by the professors of political economy; 
greater when Mr. George went to Ireland and was put in jail for preaching 
the truth in favor of the expropriated crofters; still greater when in an in- 
dependent political campaign he polled 68,000 votes as a candidate for mayor 
in the city of New York. 

We have all read this marvelous book, which combines crystal logic 
with word color and tone to such a degree that a critic was led to character- 
ize the author as an inspired seer. This book has colored our lives; to it 
we proudly refer as to the source of our hope for the moral, as well as the 
material advancement of mankind; to many of us it is the bible of our only 
religion — ^humanity. 

Now what was the message of Henry George to mankind? 

After an exhaustive and close anal)rsis of the causes of poverty and 
misery covering some three hundred pages, in book VI. of "Progress and 
Poverty" he brings forth his remedy. 

"We must make land common property." 

There then is the dictum of our prophet. Do we follow it? Are Single 
Taxers known as abolitionists of property in land? Does the democratic 
party reward confessed abolitionists of private property in land with appoint- 
ments and nominations; does it send them to congress? The question may 
be begged by saying real estate men know it. To which I may rejoin, are we 
seeking to convert real estate operators while letting the people remain in 
ignorance of our cause? The truth is Single Taxers are not preaching the 
abolition of private property in land, so let us examine the book further. 
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Mr. George goes on to say, "it is not necessary to confiscate land, it is 
necessary only to confiscate rent." "We may safely leave the landlords the 
sheU if we take the kernel'' Are we known as confiscators of rent? Again 
we may answer yes, by the real estate men, for it is their business to know 
and guard against us. But do the people know? 

Turn to the book again. Mr. George sa3rs, "As we take already part of 
rent in taxation, all we have to do is to take the balance.*' 

At last we have got down to a tax. From the remedy we have come 
to the method. Now I have no fault to find with the method; what I want 
to do is to show that Mr. George in converting us, first pointed out a remedy 
for poverty and then a method of applying it, and that we persist in trying 
to convert the people by preaching the method only, keeping silent about 
the remedy itself. Without playing on words I want to say we have become 
methodists and have ceased to be abolitionists, to the great detriment of our 
cause. 

Why have we elevated a tax as our slogan in place of the inspiring cry 
of "the land for the people?" I think it was because we developed a modem 
St. Paul in our movement, a man who like St. Paul saw the light through 
the medium of his position and training in society. In 1887 Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman, a prominent lawyer and millionaire, then traveling in Switzerland, 
sent the Standard, published by Henry George, an article pointing out that 
a tax on the value of land would be sufficient for all governmental expenses 
and that other taxes would be nunecessary. The acting editor of the Stand- 
ard, probably with the best motives in the world, capped this article "The 
Single Tax." 

From this article we derive our name, and from the teachings of Thomas 
G. Shearman, limited Single Taxer and free trader, as put forth in his book 
"Natural Taxation," we have become fiscal reformers and respectable, while 
still honoring Henry George as our prophet. 

The consequence of this change has been enormous. To it is due tm- 
doubtedly Mr. George's error of judgment, when, against the advice of Dr. 
McGlynn, he dropped the battle cry of "free land and free men" and led us 
away from the local field where the land issue should be fought, and entered 
the federal field as allies of the democratic party on the tariff issue. In doing 
this we antagonize all believers in protection, who were then, and still are, 
a majority in the nation. Also we antagonized all the temperance men and 
prohibitionists, who were for a tax on liquor. Then, as now, in our stupid- 
ity, we said, and still say, "Oh, he is not a Single Taxer, he believes in a tax 
on imports or liquors, etc." Of course he is not a Single Taxer, if we 
worship the words Single and Tax, but if you come to hate both words and 
understand that our object is to confiscate rent to the uses of the people, 
you will have no reason to say that any one believing in doing that is not 
with us, no matter how many other taxes he believes in. 

Shall we persist in this stupidity? Shall we continue, conceited in our 
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logic, boastful of our superior inteUigence to insult our neighbors and then 
wonder why we do not make more progress? Must we always insist tiiat 
a man shall cure himself of all economic fallacies before we will allow him 
to help us make land common property? 

Is it not common sense on the other hand for us to say to the protection- 
ist and the temperance man, your issues are national ones. We have an issue 
here in the State which we believe will cure poverty. We assert that land 
is of right common property and we want your help in making it so, and we 
care not how you vote for president and congress in the meantime, for 
cannot we do the same? After a man once sees the injustice of private 
property in land his eyes are opened and he soon drops his belief in a protec- 
tive tariff; but a temperance man may still believe very logically in a tax on 
liquors as a restrictive measure. 

To me it seems logical to think that it will be easy to get rid of taxes 
on the products of labor when the treasury is overflowing with collected rents, 
and conversely it looks beyond the botmds of reason to expect that govern- 
mental extravagance will allow the lopping off of any important tax before- 
hand. 

Now for many years I thought the Single Tax programme was very 
beautiful. I wanted a tax — I did not want any other — consequently I 
wanted a Single Tax. Beautiful is the word, is it not? Well — after a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep I became conscious and was surprised to find that while I 
and my comrades had grown old, and that many had passed on, that there 
was a dearth of yoimg blood. Where, Oh where is the army of yotmg &ngle 
Taxers which should replace us? For lack of a fitting reply let us keep silent 
a moment. 

Go to a Socialist meeting and observe the enthusiastic young men there. 
Why are they there and not with us? Because in our fiscal teaching there is 
nothing to enthuse over, and frankly, for that reason, the Socialists have 
a profound contempt for the Single Taxer. I am sorry to say this contempt 
in my opinion is merited. Had we preached common property in land they 
would have respected us. 

Now I do not want to convey the impression that our wrong poUcy is 
maliciously maintained, for it is not, no more than are the platitudinous 
teachings of the church by the congregations. There, as with us, the really 
reUgious clothe the platitudinous mouthings of the ministers with their own 
deep feeling so that they do not perceive or suspect the absence of applica- 
tion or force in it. And so we hear or read a fiscal argument with its well 
known phrases for the Single Tax, and knowing that our own intention is the 
ultimate confiscation of rent, we fancy it says so in the argument. But to 
the uninitiated it is not there at all, and if we read it again with our atten- 
tion drawn to it, we too must confess that it is not there. Take the letter- 
head of a leading Single Tax club, containing an exposition of the Single Tax. 
Now the writer of this letter-head is no doubt a good Single Taxer, no doubt 
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either that he was honeetly uang the current style of argument, but, does 
he really convey our truth to the heathen? No; we can see it, but the 
heathen cannot. Suppose we put the club letter and a paraphrase of it in 
pcu^el columns; perhaps we can see thai why it does not. 



CLUB LETTER. 

The Single Tax wiU abolish all taxes 
save one on the value of land, exempting 
improvements. 

The Single Tax is not a tax on real 
estate, which includes improvements. 
Nor a tax on land, for it would tax only 
such land as is valuable, and would tax 
that in proportion to value. This would 
provide all public revenues — mtmidpal, 
county. State and national. 

The Single Tax would get rid of those 
taxes which promote fraud, perjury and 
corruption. It would enormously in- 
crease the production of wealth by re- 
moving the burdens that now weigh upon 
industry. A tax on things made by man 
tends to decrease the supply and increase 
the cost. 

But the taxation of land values makes 
land more available, since it would be 
unprofitable for owners of valuable land 
to hold it idle for speculation. 

Taxation of the products of labor and 
the insufficient taxation of land values 
produce an unjust distribution of wealth, 
which gives us the hundredfold million- 
aire on the one side and the tramp and 
the pauper on the other. 

This condition generates thieves and 
social parasites of all kinds, and requires 
large expenditures of money and energy 
in watchmen, policemen, courts, prisons, 
and other means of defense and repres- 
sion. 

The taxes we would abolish fall most 
heavily on the poor, and tend to congest 
population in the great cities. The Single 
Tax would destroy that monopoly of land 
which is crowding the people too close 
in some places, and scattering them too 
far apart in others. 



PARAPHRASE. 

The Single Tax will abolish all taxes 
save one on the value of slaves, exempt- 
ing their clothing. 

The Single Tax is not a tax on plan- 
tations, which includes improvements. 
Nor a tax on slaves, for it would tax only 
such slaves as are valuable and would 
tax them in proportion to their value. 
This would provide all public revenues, 
etc. 

The tax on slaves would get rid of the 
taxes which promote fraud, perjury, etc. 



But the taxation of slave values make 
slaves more available, since it would be 
unprofitable for owners of valuable slaves 
to hold them idle for speculation. 

Taxation of the products of labor and 
the insufficient taxation of slave values 
produce an tmjust, etc. 



The taxes we would abolish fall most 
heavily on the poor, and tend to congest 
population in the great cities. The tax 
on slave values would destroy that Mon- 
opoly of slaves which is crowding them 
and the people too close in some places, 
and scattering them too far apart in 
others. 
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Now it is very clear that there is no argument in the paraphrase for the 
aboUtion of slavery, and jtist as clearly is it apparent in reading the letterhead, 
as it was written, that there is no argument in it for the abolition of private 
property in land; neither does it advocate the confiscation of rent to the use 
of the people. The simple change of slave value for land value exposes the 
weakness of the fiscal form of propaganda, but a greater evil grows out of its 
use, for in and out of the shifting technical interpretations of fiscal terms the 
Single Tax politician can dodge his accusers. Now I am getting on dangerous 
ground. For, is it not treason to criticise those Single Taxers who, by reason 
of appointment or election, have secured the prefix of Honorable to thrir 
names? Are these men holy because they are known to us as Single Taxars? 
Unfortimately, many people believe it is treason or sacrilege; unfortimately, 
instead of holding the belief that just because they are Single Taxers much is 
expected of them, the style is to defend their silence as good policy, or to 
extol their bravery if they emit some innocuous Single Tax platitudes. This 
attitude abets the propaganda of emasculated Single Tax. 

For example, in a certain State at the last election a well-known Single 
Taxer ran for Congress. As he failed of election he is not an Honorable, 
and I may therefore possibly criticise him without being excommunicated. 
Mr. R., candidate for United States Senator, was acctised by Senator S. of 
being in favor of land confiscation. Did Mr. R. say to Senator S., "No, Senator, 
I do not think it is necessary to confiscate land, I hold with Henry George, 
that it is only necessary to confiscate rent." Now if he had said this it would 
have been the truth and you will notice the distinction would not have made 
much difference. However, he did not say this, but like Peter he denied his 
Master. He said, 'The statement is false and Senator S. knows it, yet he 
will continue to use it." Then as a further argument for the Senator not to 
press this charge he said, ''He (Senator S.) knows that it is not within the 
power of Congress to change our system of taxation. Under the Constitution 
Congress cannot levy a land tax and a Senator cannot vote for a land tax." 
Why then does Mr. R., a Single Taxer, and others like him, try to go to Wash- 
ington? Why not go to his State Legislature? I thank him for giving me 
such a fine endors«nent of the policy I have been advocating for the past four 
years. Now Senator S. is not deceived by this denial, and it served only to 
deceive the people, for the Senator knows that it was a cowardly evasion, 
and respects him as one politician respects another. Mr. R. went on to say — 
•'Many of the largest land owners in the State are my friends and are worldng 
for my election." God save the mark! Did Mr. R. ever test these friends 
by telling them that landlords might safely be left the shell if the people took 
the kernel of rent? Of cotirse not. He probably expounded the beauties of 
free trade and the abolition of taxes which bear on industry. 

Let Single Taxers proclaim that they are out to abolish private property 
in land and I will assure you that none of them will be nominated or appointed 
to office by those parties whose treasuries are replenished in campaign times 
by vested interests. 
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Will the catise suffer if certain individuals can no longer hope to satisfy 
their poEtical ambitions by hanging onto the skirts of the Democratic or Pro- 
gressive parties? Must we concede that there is no means for them to gain 
a livelihood outside of political office? No, the cause will not suffer; on the 
contrary, let the issue be boldly proclaimed, inflexibly maintained, that the 
land of a State belongs to the people of the State; that the looting and locking 
up of this common estate by monopolists is the cause of unemployment and 
poverty to the expropriated, and there will be an awakening among the people 
of the State which will quickly restore that "howling dervish" enthusiasm 
which permeated the ranks of the early Single Taxers. 

Let this condition once be established and I prophesy that these same 
men and others like them will start or support State independent political 
parties, which under the banner of Land and Liberty will march on the State 
capitals; then will they enroll the people on an issue which appeals to the 
moral sense of justice of all men. 

Why then should we not organize? Is not the issue of common property 
in land big enough, broad enough and ftmdamental enough to warrant the 
organization of State parties to attain it? Is it not of more importance than 
any or all of the issues now dividing the parties within State boundaries? 
Can a real Single Taxer return any other than an affirmative answer? What 
then is needed? Simply the coming together in each State, where there are 
any Single Taxers left, of a few men animated by zeal and enough self-sacrifice 
to work for the formation of a State organization. 

Shall we wait for other nations to lead the way? Impelled by mis- 
directed patriotism and on mainly inconsequential, if not wholly fallacious 
issues, our kindred across the sea are engaged in a titanic struggle involving 
the reckless sacrifice of the flower of their manhood and the destruction of 
the acctimulated wealth of the peoples; why should not we, the native and 
adopted sons of America, forming a composite nation, set them and the whole 
dviHzed world the example of brotherhood by burying all differences of 
birth and creed and start a battle through the ballot box for the common 
heritage with its open opportunity; the object of which shall be to bring 
justice, peace and plenty to all and sorrow to none? 

This cause shall prevail, not by hiding its light tmder a bushel; not by 
evasions or diluted teachings, but by the force of the Uving truth that is in it. 
And, while we older men may not Uve to see the harvest, we shall fill the 
present day with honest endeavor and thereby merit and command the 
esteem of our comrades, at the same time setting a worthy example for them 
who shall follow after tis on the path toward Land and Liberty, with resultant 
health and happiness for society. 



Association in equaEty is the law of human progress. Association 
frees mental power for expenditure in improvement and equality prevents 
the dissipation of this power in fruitless struggles. — Henry George. 
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A TILT WITH THE SOCIALISTS. 



(For th0 RwUw.) 



Some time ago there happened to be a joint meeting of Single Taxers 
and SodaEsts. Of cotirse, it can easily be understood how these two classes 
would agree with one another. Sure enough, the inevitable happened. An 
acrimonious discussion broke out between two of the most fiery of these cults. 
Order, however, was restored, a chairman was appointed, and Socialists and 
Single Taxers called on alternately to state their cases. 

One of the Socialists in his address tried to prove, that, because it re- 
quired the cooperative energies of a multitude of men to make a sewing 
machine, therefore there was no difference between the value of such a 
machine and the value of a city lot, the value of which was caused by the 
crowding of population. 

With an appearance of self-satisfaction he took his seat immediately in 
front of the platform, where he might eye closely the oncoming Single Taxer 
who wotdd dare to enter the lists in combat. 

**My friend tells us,** began the champion of land value taxation, "that 
there is no difference between the value of the land and the value of a sewing 
n:iachine, because it requires a multitude of people to make the value in 
either case. 

"I can easily imagine with what joy our good friend will some day 
bring home to the beloved partner of his joys and sorrows a beautiful, spick- 
span new sewing machine, the pride with which he will address her in the 
the following language: '*My own sweet darling, the brightness of my eyes, 
the delight of my soul, behold this beauty of a sewing machine; you know the 
value of this sewing machine is just the same as that of a piece of land. There- 
fore, when the poptdation doubles, the value of this machine will double, and 
when the population doubles again then the value of the machine will do 
likewise. Wont that be delightful? Why some day we will be millionaires 
like the Fields and the Astors." 

"My good brother,** continued the speaker, in addressing himself to the 
Socialist, **is that the way the sewing machines do in your city? Did you 
ever see a sewing machine Uke that? 

"Go on brother, go on **said the Socialist, "you are doing well." 

"Well,** replied the Single Taxer, "the good wife uses that machine. 
She oils it and takes the best of care of it, and yet in spite of all her efforts 
it will become old and wear out, till at last she is compelled to declare to her 
beloved lord and master, *my dear, this machine is beyond repair; it must 
go to the scrap heap, and we will have to get a new one.* *' 

"Now, my good brother,** said the speaker to the champion of the So- 
cialists, "is that the way the lots in your city go. Do they get worn out and 
useless? Do you have to scrap them and then get new ones?** 
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"Go on, brother, go on," repeated the Socialist, "you are doing well." 

"Some time ago a number of men went to the woods, they cut down 
the timber and brought it to the factory. At the same time, another group 
of men went to the mines. There they dug the ore, roasted it, smelted it, 
fashioned it, and brought it also to the factory Here another set of men took 
the lumber and the metal, and fitted and fashioned them till they turned 
out a quantity of excellent sewing machines. Now, it cost the effort of a 
great many men armed with their tools and dinner pails to complete these 
machines. 

Tell me, please, my good brother, did you ever see a gang of laborers 
start out in the morning with their tools and dinner pails to manufacture a 
quantity of land value? To make the best situated lots worth twice as 
much as they were before? Did you ever see or hear of such a sight as that?" 

"Go on brother," again chimed in the Socialist, "you are doing well." 

"Perhaps you remember the mighty fire that swept away half the city 
of Chicago about the year 1870, how it destroyed the value, not merely of 
every sewing machine it could reach, but also of every building and every 
piece of furniture that its flames could devour. 

But there was one thing that set the power of the conflagration utterly 
at defiance. The fire made sad havoc of all the works that the hands of men 
had created. But the value of the land it could not touch — not even to a 
hair of its head. No one ever thinks of insuring land value against fire. 

My good brother, did you ever hear the alarm bells calling out the 
people to extinguish a conflagration of land values? Tell me, please." 

"Go on brother, you are doing well," again repeated our good friend the 
Socialist. 

"Did you ever see a man who did not know the difference between 
multiplication and division? Now, if I should show you one, wotild you not 
think he was a Simon ptire phenomenon, a very fit subject for a musetim? 

Now just let me show you one. When your miiltitude of men assemble 
to make some sewing macli^nes, do they try to multiply or to divide? Do 
they aim to produce abundance or to increase the scarcity? 

Now you know this fact just as well as you know your own soul, that 
the aim of labor, constructive labor, productive labor, all the time and every- 
where is to make goods just as abundant as they possibly can, to miiltiply 
abundance." 

"What about bed bugs" asked the Socialist, with a burst of laughter, 
in which the crowd joined most heartily. 

"Oh! Tut, tut, tut." replied the Single Taxer, "That's too bad to give 
away your own blood relations in that way" — and the laughter was re- 
newed. 

"Now when a man speculates to gain a great deal of land value, does 
he aim to make land abimdant? Does he try to convert the one acre into 
a hundred acres, as the farmer tries to miiltiply the bushels of potatoes or the 
flock of sheep? Does he, my friend? 
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You know just as well as Satan knows sin that the speculator hungers 
and thirsts by day, and lies awake at night, praying that the mtiltitude may 
come and crowd awfully on that land of his, so that it will be divided and 
sub-divided till the people are packed by the thousand on that acre. He 
wants division. 

You know, just as sure as the heavens are above and the earth beneath, 
that industry toils alwa3rs to multiply and thus increase one kind of value, 
and that as population becomes more and more congested, this causes an 
entirely different kind of value — a value of scarcity and deamess. 

I would seriously urge you never again to say that the value of multi- 
plication is the same as the value of division — ^What do you say to that?" 

With his good natured smile, the Socialist repeated, "Go on brother, 
you are doing well." 

**And what I have said about multiplication and division, I might also 
say as to honesty and dishonesty, justice and injustice, right and wrong, 
enrichment and spoliation — an infinite and eternal difference. 

When your multitude went to the mines, the forests, the railroad and 
innumerable agencies to make those sewing machines, each man was doing 
bis utmost as an active intelligent co-operating agent to accomplish his own 
individual share to produce a definite result. Then he established an inde- 
feasable right to a part of that result. He had a right to say, 'this part of 
the value produced is mine, mine exclusively to use according to my best 
judgment.' 

But when the population doubles in this city, what man has a right 
as an individual to claim the resulting land value as his individual possession? 
What right has the speculator, who has done nothing towards producing 
sewing machines to come and claim a share therein, because land has become 
more scarce and more dear? 

Is it not clear as the brightness of noonday that there is one value pro* 
duced by the industry of individuals, which the producers have an inalienable 
light to claim as theirs; and the commtmity causes another value to the land, 
which, therefore, belongs to the conmiunity for public purposes. 

And is it not, therefore, tmquestionable that justice demands that we 
avoid the assessment of individually produced value, and that we appro- 
priate the community caused values, so that such an injustice as land specu- 
lation cannot exist? 

Am I not right in proclaiming the doctrine, individually produced values 
for individual enjoyment, and commtmity caused values for community use? 

•*You have done well, brother," said the Socialist. 

Sometime subsequently that SodaUst's name appeared in the pubUc 
prints as an organizer for the Single Tax. — Guilliam Albxis. 



The Single Tax philosophy is making remarkable progress in Spain. 
Over fifty daily papers are publishing Single Tax articles and leaflets. 
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THB GOLD STANDARD 



(For Um RmtUm.) 



By HBRRT H. HARDIRGS 



A "Standard" is an invariable quantity, or quality, and the instant any 
appreciable variation from a fixed standard occurs, the standard has dis- 
appeared. 

"Invariability" is the distinguishing quality of any standard and if Prof. 
Irving Fisher's theory as to the "redundancy" of gold and the high cost of 
fiving is sound, then the much vaunted "standard of value" upon which our 
allied economists laid so much stress in the first Bryan campaign in 1896 
has utterly disappeared, and we have nothing left but a tmit of exchange, 
the decimal dollar, and a lot of financial vapor, instead of the "honest dollar" 
of our good "gold bug" tory friends of the valiant past. 

This "honest dollar" has other angles, however, that are worthy of serious 
consideration at the present time. 

If the Irving Fisher explanation is sound, then the greatest crime 
(except war) that can be committed against a people has been perpetrated 
against the great mass of our citizens by advancing the cost of living in the 
face of marvelously accentuated producing power due to the march of 
invention. 

According to this "highly elastic" theory the transcendent benefits 
which in the very nature of things should be at once reflected in the Hves and 
welfare of the people have been largely neutralized by the money system 
upon which the Mark Hanna Patriots of '96 staked their grafts, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor, and won against the "Robespierre" Bryan, 
who threatened the integrity of our sotmd and stable dollar; and now the 
professorial mouthpiece of the safe, sane and conservative elements in our 
rich, righteous and respectable society are charging this same honest and 
dependable dollar with the uncounted miseries of the poor, and the dwindling 
purchasing power of the fixed salaries of our great hosts of clerks, clerics, 
clergy and economic clairvoyants who have done such valiant service in 
maintaining the "statu quo." 

Can it be that this is but another case of poetic and retributive Justice? 
Let us now delve deeper into the accented and wordy explanation of this 
mysterious phenomenon and subject it to logical analysis. 

If an "values" are fixed and determined by gold, then it follows in logical 
sequence that if a seam of gold 20 ft. in thickness were fotmd containing 
millions of tons of it, the value of everything else measured by gold would 
rise, as the value of gold fell, and only the "very rich" could afford to buy 
anything, and then only for a short time, and the condition of the gold mine 
owners would be pitiable indeed; they would be bankrupted by the very 
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plethora of wealth by which they were surrounded and in which they were 
saturated, immersed and drowned, as it were. 

On the other hand, if by some freak of nature gold were to suddenly 
shrink in volume, and become as scarce as radium, its value would at once 
rise into unthinkable figures and the value of ever)rthing else (measured by 
gold) woiild go down practically to zero, and we could buy everything we 
wanted without money, because prices and values would have disappeared. 

Now these are tmescapable deductions from the premises of the gold 
theorists, logical deductions following logical reasoning from a perfectly 
preposterous assumption. 

No matter which way you travel, you reach an absurdity. 

Not long ago the ** Scientific American** (note the word) endorsed the 
Fisher view and seemed to think that it was the most rational thing in the 
world, which is to say, that there is nothing more irrational than college 
economics and a certain brand of scientific foolishness. 

The simple facts are that more than half of the property values in this 
coimtry are "law-made," land and franchise values, while less than half are 
"labor-made," industrial values, and these law-made values are constantly 
and rapidly expanding, much more rapidly expanding than are the labor- 
made values. 

Furthermore, the law-made values have validity and value only insofar 
as they enable the owners to levy tribute upon the makers of labor values. 

This process can be continued indefinitely, or, imtil the siun of ciphers 
is exhausted, a very remote possibility. 

Now, Prof. Fisher and the rest of the cult, instead of taking issue with 
this colossal capitalized graft try to befog the whole situation with illogical, 
wordy and vainglorious theories, which to the average man mean nothing, 
and to the thinker foolishness, and sometimes less. 

As a matter of cold fact the whole problem of the high cost of living can 
be explained in a single pithy sentence. We have inflated to outrageous 
and imreasonable dimensions the value of nature*s bounties, which she gave to 
us without price, and because of the gigantic "rakeoff" which goes to monopoly 
for doing nothing at all, we are, as a nation, staggering imder an intolerable 
burden. 

This is the price we must pay for privilege and it isn't worth it. 

Just as the "squid" in the ocean ejects an inky fluid into the surroimding 
waters to hide himself from his natural enemies, so does the conventional 
professor of political economy becloud the intellectual atmosphere all aroimd 
him by introducing extraneous issues into a subject, which, if bereft of their 
foreign and irrelevant elements, woiild at once result in economic clarity and 
useful conclusions. 

It seems to me that the net result of the deliberations of such men to 
the nation at large can be completely svmimed up in the good old English 
term, utter worthlessness. 
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They charge the evils of the present industrial age to the "gold standard/' 
which in itself is a fetish comparable to the protective tariff in its utter fool- 
ishness, and refuse to abandon, or even attack the alleged standard, which 
by their copious but illogical processes of reasoning results in vacuous con- 
clusions and hopeless or impossible remedies. 

If the chemistry^ mechanics and science in general, taught in our univer- 
sities were as "inept and dreamy" as the political economy disseminated for 
the last half century in these scholastic establishments, they would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole world of applied science, and would have neither place 
nor utility in the wonderful and complex mechanism of our modem industrial 
age. 

Every science that touches production has to be true, logical, reasonable 
and sane in order to be useful; this is the supreme test of any science. Can 
it be used to solve problems? 

This is also the supreme test of the value and validity of economic 
science and when this test is applied to the solution of the money question, 
or the trust question, or the problem of monopoly in general, the professorial 
cult in general display their chief agility in side-stepping the real issue and 
evading practicable plans for relieving the great mass of the people from the 
exactions of the privileged classes. 

When the political and economic "free lances" of this cotmtry have 
educated a sufficient number of people to appreciate the advantage of 
straight thinking upon economic questions, we may then expect the college 
professors to fall in line and endorse a reasonable measure of economic science 
which, when applied to modem industry, will democratize and humanize it. 



THE SINGLE TAX AND AMERICAN MXTNICIPALITIES 



Joseph Dana Miller in the National Municipal Review. 



Students of the Single Tax should be cautioned in advance that the ex- 
exemption of improvements and the resort to a land value tax for municipal 
purposes alone, may not bring in its train all the advantages that will follow 
the adoption of the ftdl Single Tax, or the taking of all economic rent, or land 
value. Indeed, the effects of a total exemption of improvements may con- 
ceivably be without any marked advantages, though always to be advocated 
as a necessary step to the full resumption of sodal wealth, or land value. 
Pot much depends upon local circumstances, assessments, and the rate of 
taxation. 

In 1911 Luther S. Dickey spent several months in the city of Vancouver, 
as a representative of the Single Tax Review, gathering material for the 
history of the Single Tax in that city. The May- June nimiber of 1911 con- 
tained the results of Mr. Dickey's careful investigations, and on page 13 he 
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aaid: "The landownera, as a matter of fact, receive greater benefits from 
the Single Tax than even the builders and building owners themselves, for 
while the tax on improvements has been abolished, the land tax has not been 
increased, and still ronains twenty-two mills on the dollar, just what it was 
before the Single Tax was adopted." To this the editor of the Rbvibw ap* 
pended the following note: "This must be accepted as a statement of fact, 
and not as favoring the taking of no more than twenty-two mills on the 
dollar. It is no part of the Single Tax to favor the landowners as landowners. 
But because ninety-nine per cent, of landowners have interest, as builders, 
capitaHsts or lalxmrs, their gain from the application of the Single Tax 
principle must be quite as great as that going to other members of the com- 
munity. If this tax of twenty-two mills on the dollar leaves the same amount 
of economic rent or site value in the hands of the landowners as before, or 
— as now seems the case in Vancouver — ^the impettis of prosperity caused 
by the removal of the tax on buildings has been to actually increase econ- 
nomic rent or site value remaining to landowners, there is even greater ne^ 
cessity of keeping on in the way the city has begun, and taking gradually 
an ever increasing proportion of land values tmtil the full amotmt is absorbed 
for public purposes. Otherwise Vancouver faces the inevitable interruption 
that comes to 'boom towns' whose history is a matter of record." 

Many recent arguments against the Single Tax, drawn from the example 
of Vancouver, make the repetition of this caution necessary at this time. 
Also it is to be remembered that land is assessed at only fifty-five per cent, 
of its value, if my information is correct. 

In large cities and towns where the listing of real property under two 
heads, "value of land" and "value of improvements" obtains, there has been 
a constant tendency to the higher taxation of land values and lower tax- 
ation of improvements. Unimproved city lots, formerly assessed as agri- 
cultural land, have been made to bear an increased burden. Everywhere 
this tendency is observable. The old point of view of assessors in assuming 
that because land yielded no present revenue it was therefore to be leniently 
treated, has given way to a saner recognition of what is due the community 
by those who profit by its growth without commensurate contribution. 

In the application of the Single Tax for municipal purposes, as well as 
in its territorially wider application in the exemption of agricultural im- 
provements and personalty of various lands. Western Canada has led the 
way. Vancouver, "^^ctoiia and Prince Rupert for local purposes tax land 
values only. Edmonton adopted the ptire land tax in 1912. In Winnipeg 
the assessment of buildings is about two-thirds that of land, and pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the authorities to go further in the direction 
of the Single Tax. Though this movement does not lack critics as well as 
those who prophesy disaster, it appears to have commended itself to the 
members of these communities, and no formidable effort has been made to 
return to the old system. The growth of these communities has been 
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phen o menal. In the year in which Edmonton adopted the pure land tax 
— 1912— the value of permits for new buildings rose to $10,250,000 over 
S2, 197,920 in 1911. Medicine Hat, another town to adopt the pure 
land value tax, had a 400 per cent, increase of population in 1912. It took 
the city council of Vancouver a little more than five minutes to decide that 
there should be no taxation of improvements this yeox. On April 27 this 
was carried without a dissenting vote. 

Among the more striking examples of the approach to the Single Tax 
in the United States is the city of Houston, Texas. This city derives seventy- 
five per cent, of its revenues from land values and twenty-five per cent, from 
improvements. Personal taxes are not collected in Houston. No more than 
about ten per cent, ever was collected, so it would be more correct to say 
that, under the present administration, no attempt is made to collect them. 

The "Houston plan of taxation" has become suddenly famous along 
with the interesting personality of its originator, J. J. Pastoriza, one of the 
officials in the commission government of that city. When elected com- 
missioner some three years ago, Mr. Pastoriza did not wait for permission of 
the legislature to adopt the Single Tax plan, but went ahead and appUed it 
and so popular has it become that few of the citizens of Houston would dream 
of returning to the old S3^tem. 

And the results seem to have justified the experiment. When Mr. J. J. 
F^istoriza had finished with his tax bills he fotmd that 5,000 tax payers, or a 
clear majority, paid less taxes than under the old system. There are no 
taxes upon credits, mortgages, bonds or stocks, and as a consequence the 
man who needs money can borrow it at a fair rate of interest. The city an- 
notmced that it would not place cash upon its assessment rolls, and as a result 
the bank deposits increased $7,000,000 in two years. 

Those who hold vacant land are improving it. The building permits 
for the first six months of 1912 showed an increase of fifty-five per cent, over 
the first six months of 1911. Population increased fifty per cent, in two 
years. Nor, according to the testimony of Conmussioner Pastoriza. has the 
system made mortgage loans any the less desirable. And as further proof 
that the S3rstem is working well and is popular, Commissioner Pastoriza has 
announced that with the year 1914 land will be assessed at 100 per cent, and 
improvements not at all. 

The results in Houston, it may be noted, have not been the same as in 
Vancouver where land values have greatly risen. In Houston many land- 
lords have reduced the price asked for land, and house rents have in many 
instances fallen. This is due of cotirse to the fact that the rate is higher than 
in Vancouver and valuations nearer the true value. 

This system has proven immensely popular in Texas, so that Galveston, 
San Antonio, Waco and Beaumont have taken steps in the same direction, 
though none of them have yet ventured to go so far. 

In view of the results tliat have followed the adoption of the Single Tax 
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in Hotiston it is diffictilt to tinderstand the grotinds of opposition to the very 
moderate provisions of the Herrick-Schaap bill for New York City, which 
proposed to do in five years what Houston accomplished over night. The 
purpose of the bill was to reduce the taxation on improvements ten per cent, 
each year for five years until a fifty per cent, exemption was reached. There 
were ntunerous legislative hearings upon this measure, and arguments before 
the mayor and members of the city government both for and against. There 
were htmdreds of street meetings, and over thirty-eight thousand signatures 
were obtained urging upon the legislature the submission of the measure to 
a referendtun. Much popular interest was excited, and the real estate asso- 
ciations of the city, or rather their very active spokesmen, were thrown into 
something very like a panic. The mayor has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate and report, and this committee appears, on the whole, as favorable 
to the adoption of some tax relief measure for the city as in the present state 
of public opinion could be hoped for. Their report will be awaited with in- 
interest. 

About a year ago the city of Pueblo, Colorado, surprised the coimtry by 
adopting the Single Tax after a brief campaign carried on almost single- 
handed by a yotmg man who had become a recent convert to the principles 
of Henry George. The constitutionality of that law is before the courts, 
but in the meantime Pueblo's cotmty assessor is at work on the new valu- 
ations to be placed on land imder the Single Tax amendment. The Pueblo 
measure leaves a one per cent, tax on improvements to conform with the 
constitution, and derives the other ninety-nine per cent, of the local revenues 
from land values. 

As is known to most readers the State of Pennsylvania passed a law 
about a year ago providing for a ten per cent, reduction of taxes imtil a fifty 
per cent reduction is reached, this provision to apply to cities of the second 
class. The cities coming imder this provision are Pittsburgh and Scranton. 
So little excitement was caused by this law that it is doubtful if a majority 
of the taxpayers of either of these cities knew of the passage of the law in 
advance of the presentation of their tax bills. But there will be no panic, 
and the real, estate interests of these cities will find no trouble in conforming 
to the new conditions. 

In California there is a movement for home rule in taxation and this is 
to be the subject of a referendum in the fall. The imptdse which has set in 
motion this campaign is tmdoubtedly the desires of the cities of the State 
to emulate the example of Houston and the Canadian cities. 

In Washington, District of Coltunbia, one of the district conmussioners, 
Oliver P. Newman, has urged that the district revenues be raised by a tax 
on land values alone, and in this he is known to have the support of another 
member of the commission, F. L. Siddons. The commission consists of 
but three members. 

The dty of Everett, Washington, at one election defeated, and at a sub- 
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sequent election passed, the Single Tax by a large majority. This measure 
was declared tmconstitutional. 

This exhausts the lists of Single Tax experiments as applied to or at- 
tempted by municipalities in the United States. But there is not a dty in 
America in which this proposal to relieve improvements by transferring all 
or a part of taxation to land values is not being strongly urged. No matter 
what our convictions may be as to the justice or expediency of this policy 
its growth is one of the most notable civic phenomena of our times, and can- 
not fail to have arrested the attention of every thoughtful student of one of 
the most complicated mtmidpal problems. 



FEW EXTRACTS FROM CONTEMPORARY NEWS- 
PAPERS SHOWING THE REMARKABLE GROWTH 
OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 



THE LOGIC OF THE SINGLE TAX 



A strong point is made for the Single Tax from an incident in which the 
owner of a delapitated building in Chicago was fined $100 for its condition. 
A Chicago publication remarks that had he improved or rebuilt it, he would 
have been fined much more for his enterprise, by the tax collector. 

It really does seem unjust, impertinent, to tax a man for the improve- 
ments he makes. 

Recently a member of the Tribune staflE purchased a well-built but run- 
down residence property. He spent several hundreds of dollars in remodeling 
it, painting and fixing up the grounds. Immediately the assessor added more 
than the cost of the improvements to the taxation value of the property. 
Thus the man stood: 

(1) Out of pocket several himdred dollars for the improvements. 

(2) Taxed on more than the value of the improvements. 

What a premium on sloth! On bad housing! — La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune. 



WORTH AIX THE WAITING 



I received a letter a few da)^ ago from a Democratic friend out in New 
Jersey, who says he reads this stuff of mine from week to week with interest 
and pleasure; that he likes what I say on religious subjects, but the Single 
Tax is a muddle and he wishes I would go lightly on woman suffrage. 

And this after all I have said, two columns a week in this paper now for 
almost four years! And yet I have failed to make the Single Tax understood 
by this friend or else failed to make what it proposes acceptable to him ! Well, 
if he ever does see it in its true light it will be worth all the waiting. His is 
not the only case. 
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The Democratic party has never from the very first known or advocated 
the first principle of true democracy. I do not say that it has not known 
and advocated true Democratic principles, but its first principle, that Ues at 
the bottom of aU others, it has either not known, or if known has ignored it. — 
Chas. H. Hardon, in Daily Patriot, Concord, N. H. 



BTIT A BEGDnriNG MUST BB MADE 



Whatever the outcome in those Western provinces, it will really have 
slight bearing on the Single Tax system advocated by Henry George, Sr. 
As has been charged in some of the Alberta municipalities, the taxation schemes 
adopted by them are bastard offspring : and that is sa3dng too much. The 
taxes there, have, to be sure, been laid on land only, but without due regard 
to George's emphasized point that they should be laid on the value of land; 
that what wotdd go from a tenant to a mere owner as such should be taken as 
taxes by the nation, state, cotmty and municipality. This would mean a new 
sort of ownership of land, and we should expect the mere owner of and the 
speculator in land to disappear. 

George's ideas are revolutionary. He expected that his system would 
result in free trade throughout the world, the disappearance of poverty, the 
destruction of trusts and monopolies, etc. There would be little or no place 
in it for the speculator in land; but in the Alberta cities one meets the land 
speculator first, last and all the time. This alone would suggest that George's 
ideas, even if they were applied in form, were far from being appUed in the 
spirit of their chief advocate. — Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle. 



FIT TRIBUTE TO JO^FH PELS 



The old saying that no prophet is accepted in his own coimtry has its 
exceptions. This is so with regard to our old friend and comrade Joseph 
Pels, and we are glad to learn that his native city — Philadelphia — ^has decided 
to keep his memory alive. On November 5 plans for a memorial monument, 
in the shape of a public forum, were submitted to the City Council by the 
Joseph Pels Memorial Committee and accepted. The place proposed for its 
erection is the north plaza of the City Hall — ^the recognized open-air meeting 
place. 

Such a proposal is a fitting tribute to the memory of one whose life was 
spent in unselfish devotion to the interests of humanity; for no one believed 
more thoroughly than Joseph Pels in the importance and value of public dis- 
cussion as a means for securing justice. One thing only now remains for 
Philadelphia, in common with other cities, to put into practice — the principles 
of land taxation which he so courageously advocated. We are sufficiently 
optimistical to believe that the time will come when this will be done — London 
Herald. 
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BASIS OF TAZATIOV 



Mankind would not consent to pay the butcher and grocer on the bads 
of ability to pay, r^^ardless of the amount of goods they individually receive; 
but mankind g»ierally» and many persons who call themselves professors of 
economics in particular, maintain that the people ought to pay for govern- 
ment on that bads — namely on the basis of ability to pay. We join the issue 
squarely on this point and maititAin that those who receive govemm^it 
service ought to pay for what they get. The ability-to-pay advocates have 
had their unscientific taxing schemes in operation for many years, and accord- 
to their own testimony, the system has defeated its own end, for it is admitted 
by everybody that those who are most able to pay don't pay and that those 
who are less able to pay do pay. 

Good government raises the price of land; it increases the money value 
of nothing else. Land values being created by the people should be absorbed 
by the people who created them in taxes. Then the people who were benefited 
by good schools, good roads and good police and park S3rstems would have to 
pay for these things. It would then very likely result that those who were 
best able to pay would pay, but no one would have a right to object, because 
everyone would get exactly what he paid for. The abiUty-to-pay advocates, 
like all reformers who ignore elementary pritiiciples, persist in tr3dng to wag 
the dog by the tail. — CUisseftrRscord, Charlestown, Ind. 



SINGLE TAX GAINING 



While Grand Rapids is in the throes of tax debate it is well to consider 
what other States and commtmities are doing toward solving the problems 
of assessment, The most remarkable development is the influence which 
the Single Tax theory is having upon certain sections of the country. 

Since 1887 household furnishings have not been taxed in Pennsylvania, 
the idea being that people should be encouraged to provide themselves with 
good surroimdings. Kttsburgh goes a step further and taxes improvements 
but half as much as land. Whereas land is assessed at 100 per cent, cash 
value, improvements are assessed at half cash value. Pittsburgh makes 
this discrimination in order to discourage the withholding of land from use 
for speculative purposes. Single Tax advocates claim that Pittsburgh is on 
the point of levying all taxes against land values, for Pittsburgh dtizens^ are 
being taught that it is unwise to tax a man more for improving land than for 
neglecting it, more for beautifying land than for letting it lie waste and ugly, 
a drag on the entire neighborhood. Even now Pittsburgh manufacturers pay 
no taxes on machinery or goods because Httsburgh is convinced that it is 
unwise to tax enterprise. 

The case for Single Tax is by no means proved to the satisfaction of the 
public, but it gains adherents daily. Land as a tax bearer has these advan- 
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tages — it cannot be hidden; it can be equitably and systematically valued; 
except in the case of exhaustive industries it does not depreciate -with use; 
its value rises as the community increases in population and revenue needs 
increase; it is the basis of all wealth and no individual can add to or detract 
from its quantity. — Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 



FIGURES WHICH STAGGER 



The report of the bureau of corporations, just issued, upon the vast 
holdings of the lumber lords of the United States, furnishes material for 
thoughtful consideration for the friends of equitable industrial development. 
It shows that there are estates within our own borders that make the big 
Mexican estates look like 40-acre patches. The report shows that "1,694 
timber owners hold in fee one-twentieth of the land area of the United States 
— 105,600,000 acres, or an area two and one-half times the size of New Eng- 
land." 

Sixteen men hold 47,800,000 acres; three railroads hold enough to give 
every adtdt male 15 acres in the nine States where their lands are located. 
In the upper peninsula of Michigan 45 per cent, of the land is held by thirty- 
two persQns. 

One-third of the entire State of Florida is held by fifty-two timber lords. 
Most of these vast holdings were obtained illegally, through the bribery of 
congressmen and other public officials. The vast grants of public lands made 
toJ[railroad and other corporations were obtained through official corruption. 
It was tmderstood, at the time the grants were made to the railroads that the 
land would be redistributed to small holders. Of the 82,500,000 acres granted 
to the Pacific roads in the sixties they still retain about forty per cent. 

The only way now left for the people to get back these lands is through 
the taxation of land values, irrespective of improvements, in the States in 
which these holdings lie. — Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat. 



THE SMALL HOUSEHOLDER'S TAXES 



The News sa)^ that if taxation were imposed on land values only the 
land taxes of the small householder would be greatly increased. Of course 
they would, but he would be relieved entirely of the taxes on his buildings, 
and the Globe has shown over and over again by illustrations taken from the 
assessment rolls that the small householder's building is almost invariably 
assessed for far more than his land. The decrease of taxation, therefore, 
from the exemption of buildings would, for the small householder and the 
householder generally, be much greater than the increase following upon the 
levjdng of all taxes on land values. 

pi Taxation would fall more heavily upon the concentrated land values of 
the centre, where the price of land is now tmnaturally high. The city would 
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do much to lessen the hardships of business men who now have to pay interest 
on these excessively high land values in the form of rent, and would reduce 
central land values by levying upon them a larger part of the taxation. For 
higher taxation of land values would inevitably decrease the price of land by 
lessening speculative holding, as the News itself sees when it says: "We go 
more than half way with the Single Taxars. A far greater proportion of 
ground rentals should be appropriated for public purposes. Land held out 
of use by speculators should be taxed into use or out of the hands of the 
unproductive holders. This is as true of the Western Provinces, where great 
areas of the best farming country do not bear any proper share of taxation, 
as of Toronto and other cities where land speculation has been proUfic of grave 
private and pubUc evils." — ^Toronto Globe. 



THEY WHO CONTROL LAND CONTROL CAPITAL. 



When, in the division of wealth, land monopoly takes all that labor pro- 
duces, save the living, it takes the capital produced; thus the capital becomes 
monopolized too, and rent will naturally be charged for its use, the same as 
for land. When the use of a particular piece of land or capital is contracted 
for, the payment is generally called rent, but when the bargain is for a blank 
order on the market, that is to say * 'money,'* the charge is called interest. 
Both are essentially the same; it is a monopoly charge, and this in Political 
Economy is covered by the term "Rent.** The root of the power thus to tax 
is the monopoly of the land. Without that monopoly the capital produced 
would all go to the producers, and as they are the users of it, the power to 
charge them interest on what they themselves produced, wotild be at an end- 
Capital they could then produce without Umit; and it would be theirs. Who- 
ever controls the land controls the capital, and herein Ues labor's only salva- 
tion. — S. TiDEMAN, in St. Louis Mirror. 



PARKS AND LAND VALUES. 



There is no case on record, I believe, in which such parks have not at once 
increased real estate values in their vicinity, so as to largely extend the assess^ 
able valuation of the community. In the city of Harrisburg, for instance, I 
was given cognizance yesterday of a Uttle tract of land, desirable to be added 
to one of the parks, which will not be obtainable for less than $3,000 per acre, 
if indeed it can be bought at that price. Yet the larger tract, of which it was 
the least desirable part, was sold to the city for park purposes eight years ago 
at $1,000 an acre, and the owner was angry that the city did not take it all 
at that price. — American Municipalities for Jan. 1915. 
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WHAT IS THE SINGLE TAX? 



This definition o£ the Single Tax is reproduced from the Sinolb Tax Rbvibw for 
July-August 1909. It is from the pen of Daniel Kiefer, Chairman <^ the Fels Fund 
Commission. 



Adam Smith in his ''Wealth of Nations" referred to the absence of want 
in what were then the British Colonies of North America. He also showed 
the cause of this state of affairs. He said it was due to the easy access the 
colonists had to the vast natural resources of the cotmtry. 

These same natural resources exist today and on accotmt of progress in 
invention, and increase of poptilation, are capable of far greater productivity 
than in Adam Smith's time. But the workers no longer have the easy access 
they once had because the land has almost entirely become private property. 

The contrast between the distribution of wealth among us today and 
what it was when the cotmtry was still new may be shown by the testimony 
of many others besides Adam Smith. It all clearly shows land monopoly 
to be the main cause of poverty and all its restdting evils. 

The way to cure an evil is to remove its cause. Poverty can be abolished 
by destroying its cause — land monopoly — and the Single Tax is the easiest 
method by which this result can be accomplished. The public appropriation 
of ground rent will secure the common right of all men to the use of the earth 
even though existing legal titles be not disturbed. A tax on land values equal 
to the annual rental value is all that is necessary to make land for all practical 
purposes comi^on property. At the same time, the abolition of all other forms 
of taxation would remove another obstruction to industry. The abolition 
of these taxes, leaving the tax on land values the only one for the raising of 
all public revenues, is what we mean by the Single Tax. 

'VWth the Single Tax in operation the owner of unused or only partially 
used land would find himself put to heavy expense for the pleasure of claim* 
ing title to certain parts of the earth's surface. If he cotdd not or would not 
make this title a means of giving him enough revenue to pay the tax, he would 
in all probability drop it and leave the land to some one who both would and 
cotdd make it sufficiently productive to pay the tax. 

Besides making natural opportunities accessible to labor, the Single Tax 
would be fatal to all the trusts and monopolies that depend either on land 
monopoly or some form of unjust taxation for support. When it is borne 
in mind that tmder it there will be neither protective tariff nor revenue tariff; 
that there will be no internal revenue duties; no local or State taxes, either 
(firect or indirect on industry or its products, it should be easy to see that the 
trusts now fostered by one or more of these forms of special privilege will 
have lost their power to monopolize the industries they now controL 

The Single Tax is, in short, the most practical method of social redemption. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



Bboinnino with this issue the pages of 
the Rbtibw win be ntimbered consecutive- 
ly for the yearly volume. And with the 
final number of the year a title page and in- 
dex for binding will be printed. 



Wb have still on hand hundreds of cop- 
ies ci the Vancouver, British, N. Y. City 
and other Special Numbers. These are 
admirably adapted for propaganda, and 
win be furnished in quantities, postpaid, 
at ten cents a copy. 



OuB readers are asked to note announce- 
ment on back pages, of the forthcoming 
SnroLB Tax Ybar Book. Send for sub- 
scription blanks for circulation among your 
friends and fellow Single Taxers. Help us 
to make this enterprise a signal success 
from the start. Particulars of the pro- 
gress of the work will be printed in each 
issue of the Rbvibw. 



SINGLE TAXERS AND 
OFFICE. 



PUBLIC 



We have been called to task for our atti- 
tude toward Single Taxers seeking public 
office. Let usnot bemisunderstood. We dis- 
pute no man's right to serve the public or his 



own interest in any of the five or six parties 
which furnish harmless activities to the 
American people and entertainment to the 
angels. A man's livelihood is his own, and 
he is as much justified in seeking it in this 
way as in any other. Nor is his conse* 
quent silence imposed by his political obli- 
gations a fair subject for public criticism* 
In this, too, he should be free. For politi- 
cal salaries from $5,000 to $17,500 are only 
to be obtained by the sacrifice of some part 
<^ a man's most cherished convictions, and 
of the need of such sacrifice we are not the 
best judges. Nor are we under any bound- 
en duty to hale him before a court on in- 
dictment based on a more or less altruistic 
view of the relation of a man's political 
conduct to his ethical concept, or some 
earlier confession of faith. All this we con- 
cede to the objectors to our objections. 

But they leave untouched this more vital 
consideration. Single Taxers are fighting 
for a great principle — a principle to which 
the individual must be subordinated. A 
Single Taxer running for office on a non- 
Single Tax issue should no more interest 
us than some political contest for jtistice 
of the peace in Kamshatka. His political 
fortunes are of no more concern to us than 
his successful elevation to a position of re- 
sponsibility in some department store. 
Yet Single Taxers on hearing of such nom- 
ination band themselves together, send out 
speakers, solicit funds and divert their ener- 
gies from direct activities for the Single Tax 
to electing a fellow Single Taxer to office. 

What follows? For the most part, so 
many years of silence on the part of the suc- 
cessful nominee. A voice or pen lost tem- 
porarily, maybe permanently, to the move- 
ment. Our memory at the moment goes 
back to a brilliant member of the legisla- 
ture of a certain State, who was several 
times reelected. He had been a Single 
Taxer, active with tongue and pen. We 
waited impatiently for him to do some- 
thing, for he had influence and force <^ per* 
sonality. He would tell us in a stage whis- 
per that times were not yet ripe for the 
doing of something for the Single Tax. 
They never got ripe during his term. 

Our point is that we have no right to 
criticise or condemn such a man. As he 
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was not elected on a Single Tax issue he 
was not called upon to make it an issue. 
It is easy to argue, and idle to deny, that 
his responsibility was to those who had 
elected him, and to the platform on which 
he stood. But we had worked so hard for 
his election. 

It was this reply in substance if not in 
words that Justice Seabtiry made in per- 
fect good nature to our statement at a re- 
cent dinner that we had been too busy 
electing Single Taxers to office who in office 
were, so far as the Single Tax is concerned, 
relegated to obscurity. 

The defence of the Justice was sound. 
Unless candidates are elected on a Single 
Tax issue their responsibility is to others 
than Single Taxers. 



THE DEATH OF DUKE PROSPER. 



The death in Brussels a few weeks ago 
of Duke Prosper of Arenberg seems to call 
attention anew to some of the curiosities 
of our economic system. The Arenbergs 
were the spoiled darlings of our land sys- 
tem. The mineral rights in Westphalia 
in possession of the family were confirmed 
by the Emperor Charles IV. away back in 
1358, and royalties from these holdings 
have been paid the family for ten centuries. 
But at no time have they increased so rap- 
idly as in the last two decades. 

Duke Prosper was a degenerate and was 
convicted of a peculiarly revolting murder 
years ago, and sentenced to fifteen years 
penal servitude, which his rank and influ- 
ence enabled him to escape. 

Think with what argtmients this noble 
family would resist the taking of these roy- 
alties by public taxation. Wouldn't they 
argue something like this: "For ten cen- 
turies our family has rested secure in the 
belief that the law which has recognized 
our right to these royalties, confirmed by 
act of the Emperor Charles IV., would not 
be rudely abrogated. Under the sanction 
of this law these holdings have been wisely 
'administered' by our family; niunbers of 
htunble and deserving worlmien with fam- 
ilies have made their living by extracting 
the ores; why its very age constitutes an 



argument for the excellence of the institu- 
tion of Arenberg rights to these Westpha- 
lian mineral ro3ralties. It is true these mines 
have grown in value since the time ci 
Charles, but so has everything else that 
has survived his reign — paintings, missals, 
cathedrals. It would have been all right 
if we had begun that way, and no doubt in 
a new commtmity the Single Tax would be 
practicable, but, — etc., etc." 

So would the Arenbergs "reason" and 
their reasoning would be just as valid in 
their mouths as in those of the Astors. 



IN MEMORIAM— THE PERFECT 
LANDLORD. 



We made no mention in our last issue of 
the death of John G. Wendel, landowner, 
second only to the Astors as a holder of 
New York real estate. Unconsciously, he 
was a silent apostle of the great cause of the 
entire absorption of land value by taxation 
for public use. While others have been 
obliged to content themselves with mere 
verbal advocacy of this belief, he conducted 
his afiairs so as to be a living testimony to 
the truth of the doctrine that we champion. 

Confident in the legal rights over his vast 
estate, and the publicly created values at- 
tached thereto, which our land system 
vested in him, he had no patience with the 
weak spirit of truckling to public opinion, 
which many of his landowning brethren 
betray. His land was his, to do with as he 
pleased, and no sickly sentimentality 
dimmed his view of his relation to his 
fellows. No idea that he was a trustee 
for the Almighty to dispense His blessings 
on the poor and lowly ever entered his head. 
He was in some sense a hero of a lost or los- 
ing cause — ^lost because the common sense 
of the future will not long tolerate a legal 
fiction which converts the product of the 
labor of millions into the private property 
of the few. 

Mr. Wendel belonged to a generation of 
men who had no more doubts of their 
right to do this than had the planter as to 
his right to own, buy, sell and breed slaves, 
tmder the cruder, if less efficient S3rstem of 
chattel slavery, which preceded the indus- 
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trial bondage under which we now live. 

"Neither sell nor improve" was the 
Wendel maxim, and that it was a wise one 
for those who cotdd afford to adopt it as a 
rule of conduct, is shown by the great for- 
tune of which John G. Wendel died pos- 
sessed. With the exception of a few neglig- 
ible acts, he contributed nothing to pro- 
gress or the well-being of his contempo- 
raries. He stood like a great rock in the 
stream of advancing civilization, much as 
the Hell Gate rocks stood in the East River 
until twenty-five years ago. We recog- 
nized the ph3rsical obstruction to commerce 
and removed it. The world has not yet 
recognized the rocks on which both capital 
and labor split, nor has it learned to use the 
means required to clear the channel so that 
every man's ship may come home, whatever 
kind of vessel it may be. 

But whatever else may be said of Mr. 
Wendel he was neither hypocrite or syco- 
phant. He did not try to veneer with a 
shallow philanthropy the ugly fact of pre- 
datory privilege. He flew the skull and 
cross-bones at his masthead without trying 
to cloak it with the red cross. In his demise, 
as in that of Morgan, Harriman and in one 
soon to be expected, though so long de- 
ferred, we see the end of an epoch. "Their 
sons inherit them" but they shame their 
sires. Some gleams of social justice have 
lighted up their superficial souls. They 
have neither the stolidity, the authority 
nor the grit of their forebears. 



HYGIO— ECONOMICS. 



Alfred N. Chandler, a well known Single 
Taxer of Montclair, N. J., has invented the 
above term to describe the effect of land 
speculation in suburban and rural com- 
munities on the health of dairy cattle and 
the price of milk in Essex County, N. J., 
where Mr. Chandler has made special in- 
vestigation, many tuberculous cattle have 
recently been fotmd in the dairy herds. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that dairymen 
were compelled to house their cattle in 
badly ventilated bams a good part of 
each day owing to the scarcity and pro- 
hibitive price of pasttire land, which had 
been bought up by land speculators and 



held out of use for building sites, the 
owners meantime escaping with a low tax 
on their unimproved property. As a re- 
sult of this artificial scarcity of land the 
cattle contracted tuberculosis just as hu- 
mans do in crowded tenements, many 
small dairymen were forced out of busi- 
ness and the milk supply was slowly but 
surely passing into the hands of a few 
large producers who controlled the supply 
and could regulate the price at will. 

The relief is obvious. Tax the specu- 
lators up to the full rental value of their 
holdings and the greater part of the acreage 
could be profitably used for pasturage, 
the supply of milk could be increased and 
improved in quality, for the cattle could 
then have more and better pasturage and 
more fresh air to ward off tuberculosis. 
The land speculators would lose their graft 
of course, but the rights of the public 
would be conserved. 

Mr: Chandler's theory has attracted com- 
ment from several newspapers, including 
the N, y. Times and has received the ap- 
proval of the great pure food champion, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. When the people 
rouse themselves from their torpor they 
will begin to understand how vitally this 
question of land monopoly affects their 
health and happiness. 



TEACHING THE GERMAN 
SAILORMEN. 



Our old friend, Edward McHugh, in con- 
junction with Joseph Havelock Wilson, 
president of the British National Sailors 
Union, has distributed Progress and Pov- 
erty among the sailors at the concentration 
camp about eight miles from Northampton* 
Here on an estate of fifty acres surveyed by 
a splendid cotmtry mansion, 2,000 English- 
speaking German seafaring men are leam- 
the economic gospel that will make for the 
final peace of the world. When this war is 
over many of these sailormen will go to cdl 
parts of the world and some will bring to 
distant parts the message they learned 
while prisoners of war. And this they will 
the more eagerly welcome as coming from 
one who himself was a sailorman. 
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NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL ESSAY CONTEST 



PRESENTATION OF PRIZES IN THE 

N. Y. HIGH SCHOOL ESSAY 

CONTEST. 



The formal presentation of prizes offered 
by the New York State Single Tax League 
to pupils of high schools in the State for the 
best essay on the Philosophy of Henry 
George as set forth in Progress and Poverty 
took place in a number of cities. Eight of 
the winning essays were printed in the Nov.- 
Dec. number of the Review. 

One of the most interesting of these pres- 
entations was that at Ossining, where 
young Edward O'Toole received a prize of 
ten dollars from the hands of Hon. Thomas 
M. Osborne, warden of Sing Sing prison. 
There were a number of spectators present. 

Mr. Osborne said he remembered his won- 
derful experience years ago when he read 
Henry George's "Protection and Free 
Trade," and the privilege which had been 
accorded him of becoming acquainted with 
the writings of one whose reasoning was so 
dear and convincing. He afterward read 
"Progress and Poverty" upon which yoimg 
Mr. OToole's essay was based. He had 
been converted to the Single Tax belief by 
the writings and reasoning of Henry George 
and believed it to be the only sane and sen- 
sible method of taxation. He was sur- 
prised that the people had not long ago be- 
come disgusted with all of the abominable 
methods of taxation and turned to the Sin- 
gle Tax methods for relief. 

His task was a particularly pleasing one 
because the yotmg man who was about to 
receive the prize is the son of one of the 
prison officers whom Warden Osborne has 
learned to like and respect during a brief 
acquaintance. He hoped that the son in- 
herited the parental virtues. 

Yotmg Mr. O'Toole about a year ago won 
a prize for an essay on Christopher Colum- 
bus, offered by the Knights of Cotimbus. 
The DemocraUc Register of Ossining re- 
printed Mr. O'Toole's winning essay from 
the SiNGLB Tax Review. 

Master Samuel Rabinowitz, of the Mor- 
ris High School in the Bronx, received the 
prize of ten dollars from Register Edward 
Polak, who in the course of a brief address 
said: 



"The philosophy of which he has par- 
taken will have a great influence on his Hfe 
as it has influenced the lives of others. No 
man can read the works of Henry George 
without awaking within him thoughts and 
emotions which will make of him a better, 
wiser and juster man. Not only that, he 
will be better able to know the relations of 
himself to his fellows and the natural laws 
which govern the imiverse. Master Rab- 
inowitz, in presenting this prize on behalf 
of the New York State Single Tax League, 
I feel sure that the League is well satisfied 
with your essay, for it is a splendid indica- 
tion of the research and thought you have 
given to a philosophy which some day must 
be accepted by society if society is to en- 
dure. In future years as you go through 
life you will have to bear the vicissitudes 
that go to make up life's burden, but you 
will have supreme consolation in the fact 
that whatever may come, the knowledge 
gained by having read the philosophy of 
Henry George will guide you safely." 

The presentation of the second prize of 
$30 to Miss Eleanor E. Dunn was made by 
Hon. A.M. Sperry of Albany. The Knicker- 
bocker Press, of that city,, gave a good re- 
port of the event, and also of the remarks 
of Mr. Sperry. Miss Dunn is only eighteen 
years of age and has won a number of prizes 
in essay contests, one on "Nathan Hale and 
Major Andre," and another offered by the 
State College for Teachers on the subject of 
"The Influence of Shakespeare's Environ- 
ment on his Writings." 

Hon. John J. Murphy, Tenement House 
Commissioner of the City of New York, 
made the presentation to young Francis 
Thornton Kimball, winner of the third 
prize, at the Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, in Brooklyn, and to young Mr. 
Lapolla, winner of one of the ten dollar 
prizes at the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
this city, Mr. Lapolla has become a pupil 
at Columbia College since writing the essay. 

Mr. James P. Kohler, of Brooklyn, made 
the presentation to Malcolm F. Orton, win- 
ner of the first prize and pupil at the New- 
town High School, Elmhurst, L. I. The 
school room was filled with pupils and their 
parents, and Mr. Kohler is confident that 
he made many converts in the course of his 
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speech of presentation. The audience 
seemed particularly enthusiastic over Mr. 
Kohler's suggestion that political economy 
diould be taught in the public schools. 

Mr. E. C. Clark, of Cleveland, N. Y., 
made the address of presentation to Weber 
App, of the Shortsville, N. Y. High School, 
winner of one of the ten dollar prizes. 

To Miss Marion McNeil Knowles, of the 
Lockport, N. Y. High School, John McF. 
Howie, of Buffalo, made the presentation, 
and Hon. Robert Baker acted in a like ca- 
pacity at the Boys High School, Marcy Ave. 
Brooldyn, where another of the prize win- 
ners, W. StuU Holt, son of Byron W. Holt, 
attends. 

To Hon. A. M. Sperry, who presented the 
prize to Miss Dunn, at Albany, is due the 
thanks of the League for performing the 
same service at SchuylerviUe High School 
where Miss Helen BuUard was notified that 
she had been selected as one of the prize 
winners. 

The eight winning essa3rs that were pub- 
lished in the last number of the Rbvibw 
can be had in pamphlet form by addressing 
the League at 68 William Street, this city. 
It is published at ten cents a copy. 

Very interesting are some of the letters 
received from some of the contestants. 
Young Mr. Rabinowitz writes: "I think 
that the New York State Single Tax League 
could in no better and effective way pro- 
pagate the great ideas embodied in Henry 
George's phik>sophy. May I suggest that 
such contests be held for college students. 
It would acquaint the intelligent youth of 
the country with the great reform that the 
Single Tax proposes." 

Young Webenr App writes that while ap- 
preciating the monetary reward he esteems 
it a greater return that he has been per- 
mitted to become acquainted with the 
works of Henry George. 

It is especially gratifying that many of the 
high school principals annotmced their wil- 
lingness to give hearings to any representa- 
tive of the New York State Single Tax 
League who might desire to address the 
school in the near future. Mr. James R. 
Brown, who has begun his tour of the State 
for the League, will avail himself of these 
many invitations. 



DEBATE BETWEEN LOUIS F. POST 
AND PROF. E. R. A. SELIGBiAN. 



In the Horace Mann Hall, of Columbia 
University, on the evening of Dec. 9, Louis 
P. Post and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman debated 
before a large audience the question, "Is the 
Single Tax desirable?" 

Mr. Post, who opened for the afi&rmative, 
began by saying that the taxation phase of 
the Single Tax interested him only inciden- 
tally. He doubted whether there was any- 
thing that might be called a science of tcuc- 
ation. The Single Tax was only the method 
of accomplishing justice and fair play. If 
there was a method of doing the same thing 
in another and better way Single Taxers 
would be willing to drop their present 
method. 

Mr. Post here illustrated his point by 
instancing what follows the building of 
good roads. Recent investigations of the 
Dept. of Agriculture has revealed how enor^ 
mously the building of good roads add to 
land values. One or two instances come to 
my mind. The creation of a road in Flor- 
ida added twenty dollars an acre to land 
adjoining, and even the land further back 
increased ten dollars an acre. Now note 
what this implies. The owners of these 
lands get twenty dollars more an acre with- 
out raising a finger. If the department 
had pursued its investigations further it 
would have discovered that not alone the 
land along the highway, but land further 
back, farm lands remotely situated, and 
building lots of cities near at hand, had all 
increased by reason of these public works. 
And what is true of this kind of improve- 
ment is true of all public improvements. 
It is not necessary for me to point this out 
to you. You all know it. Above aU, 
every real estate agent knows it. He knows 
it tmtil you talk Single Tax, and then he 
doesn't know anything about it. Mr. Post 
closed with a statement of the Single Tax, 
insisting that there was no other just 
method of public revenue save the taking 
of what is publicly created for common use. 

Prof. SeUgman said that twenty years 
ago he had debated the Single Tax with 
Henry George. Ever since then he had 
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earnestly and sincerely striven to under- 
stand the position of Single Taxers. Prof. 
Seligman denied that any distinction could 
be drawn between land value and other 
values. The attempt to draw a distinction 
between incomes from land and other pro- 
ducts was foredoomed to f ailtire. The pro- 
fessor said that he would not deny that there 
was such a thing as social values, or such a 
thing as unearned increment. Later on, 
however, he led his audience to tmderstand 
that he regarded nearly all values as social 
values. He announced triumphantly that 
there was not a single scientific economist 
who is a Single Taxer. 

"I have a cotton mill by a stream. Now 
what part of the value of the cotton cloth 
is due to my labor and what to the stream? 
Nature is one of the inevitable co-operators 
in whatever a man does." "All values are 
social values. If I invest in ostrich feath- 
ers and tomorrow the fashion changes 
and the community makes no further de- 
mand for ostrich feathers, the values are 
swept away." Prof. Seligman said that 
the conclusion he drew was that society 
holds a mortgage over the property. 
All private property is to be considered in 
accordance with the rights of society. He 
used the illustration of a Rembrandt bought 
many generations ago for $500 that is 
now worth $600,000. Society has created 
that value; the "imeamed increment" 
does not attach to land alone, but to very 
many other things, among which Prof. 
Seligman instanced trade secrets, patents 
and trade marks. **I have by my own la- 
bor earned and saved a thousand dollars, 
and I invest it in a piece of land. But here 
is another man who has had a thousand dol- 
lars left to him by a great aunt. Is that 
not a special privilege? In fact there is no 
greater privilege than that of inheritance (!) . 
The professor wanted to know what benefit 
land derived from the fire department. 
What from the Health Department? What 
benefit does land get from the schools ? 

Mr. Post said he now tmderstood why the 
professor had never succeeded in becoming 
a Single Taxer. I do not wonder if he be- 
gan that way. I should not have become 
a Single Taxer myself. Mr. Post traced 
the beginnings of a community and the rise 



in land values as governmental functions 
and public services are increased. He 
dealt vigorously with Prof. Seligman's state- 
ment that all values are social values. When 
one man swaps the product of his labor for 
the product of another he has created by 
exchange the relation of value in exchange 
as between buyer and seller. But this is 
not a social value. You can play upon 
words if you like. But social value is a 
value created by the organism we call so- 
ciety. This point Mr. Post further elabo- 
rated. Ostrich feathers and Rembrandts 
are not social values. Society has nothing 
to do with them. Nor is society affected 
injuriously when Rembrandts get so hig^ 
priced that washerwomen cannot own them. 
But when land gets so high priced that 
labor cannot use it all society is affected to 
its very grievous hurt. 

Prof. Seligman in the fifteen minutes that 
remained to him reiterated his denial of the 
possibility of distingtiishing between so- 
cially and industrially created values. The 
value of land in New York City is due to 
population, but only in small part; It is due 
to the fact that New York is the outlet of 
the trade of the world. It is determined 
by the men who are working all over the 
world, even by the farmer working in the 
rice fields of Asia. Therefore, if land value 
is a socially created value it ought to go to 
the Indian ryot as well as to the man 
working right here. It ought to go into a 
world fund. The professor closed with the 
argument that profits come not from pro- 
ducts, but from human relations, which in- 
clude all sorts of privileges. Therefore, for 
the community to say we will take away 
only one sort of privilege leaving all other 
privileges untouched, is to discriminate un- 
justl5«^J. D. M. 



Mr. Robert Balmbr, who has an article 
in advocacy of the Single Tax in the Mundo 
Argentina, of Buenos Aires, writes regard- 
ing it: "In this article I use a Canadian il- 
lustration. It is being issued as a leaflet 
by the Argentine Single Tax League." 



The Kansas City Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo., wants 1913 and 1914 copies of 
the Review for binding. 
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A WHIRLWIND DEBATE. 



JAMB8 R. BROWN, OFFICIAL LBCTURBR OF 

THB NBW YORK 8TATB SINGLB TAX 

LBAGUB, DBBATB8 WITH ALLAN 

ROBINSON IN ALBANY. 



Mr. Allan Robinson, of the Allied Realty 
Interests of this city, has debated with Sin- 
gle Taxers before, but previous encotmters 
have been for the most part merely scien- 
tific sparring exhibitions, what may be 
called "contests for points." Our readers 
will forgive us the use for the minute of 
prize ring terms, since no other descriptive 
phrases so adequately describes what took 
place. For the first time he met an oppo- 
nent who beat down his guard, and kept 
"coming" every minute of the time. The 
debate took place in the Assembly Room 
of the Albany capitol on the afternoon of 
Thursday, Jan. 21, before the convention 
of the State Agricultural Society. The 
editor of the Rbvibw was in the audience 
during part of the time. 

Mr. Brown began by 8a3nng that if there 
was any subject on which the farmers of 
the State required education it was the sub- 
ject of taxation. No man defends the 
present system of taxation. The Single 
Tax is not a tax on land, but on land value. 
Mr. Brown took a farm worth in the market 
six thousand dollars, and said if it were 
stripped of ever3rthing that was due to 
labor, mighty Httle value would remain. 
But in the cities there are lots which if 
stripped of everything created by labor 
would be worth hundreds of thousands, 
and acres worth many millions. This is 
the value the Single Tax would take, leav- 
ing the farmer those values due to labor 
now taken by our present methods of tax- 
ation. 

Mr. Brown said: Here is a farmer who 
is far from industrious, who lets his land 
go to waste, who spends most of his time 
in the gin mill of the village. The assessor 
comes along, and surveying the dilapidated 
property, the idle fields, says: "Poor fellow, 
he is not making much. We will have to 
show him special consideration." Here is 
another farmer, industrious, self-respect- 



ing, always on the job. He adds to the 
wealth of the community. His farm it 
neatly kept, his buildings are of the newest 
pattern. The assessor looks, and his face 
darkens. "We'll have to show this man 
the error of his ways; we must teach him 
better." So he fines him heavily, accord- 
ing to the law. Now, is this a wise thing 
to do? We make life more difficult for 
this man. We visit with extreme penalty 
anyone who plants two blades of grass 
where one grew before. 

Mr. Brown described the origin and 
growth of land values as the measure of the 
value of public service. He showed in a 
few homely but striking phrases what 
makes the value of a lot, and declared the 
Single Tax a boon to the farmer. "It 
lifts from his shoulders the grievous weight 
he bears, for it taxes only land values, and 
what are the land values of rural commu- 
nities?" 

Then swinging again at his opponent, 
he said: "Here we have an aggregation of 
individuals who call themselves The Allied 
Realty Interests. They have no industry, 
no name in business, so they call them- 
selves Realty Interests. Now what do 
the men behind these interests want, and 
what are they really interested in? Not 
improvements, not buildings, not the right 
and privilege to serve the people as all 
those who work must serve, but the values 
of social service created by the community, 
those values that attach to land." 

Mr. Brown here read a significant para- 
graph from the Real Estate Record and 
Guide, urging investments in New York 
realty on the ground of the many public 
improvements contemplated. "This givee 
away their case," said the speaker. "Now 
if the city creates these values, as these men 
state, they belong to those who create 
them, not to this little bunch of operators." 

It is all too simple for you not to imder- 
stand it. A tax on a labor product in- 
creases the cost, obstructs business, dis- 
courages industry; a tax on land values, 
on the other hand, encourages the use of 
land, and tends to prevent involuntary 
idleness by increasing the opporttmities 
for emplo)rment." 

Mr. Allan Robinson began by explaining 
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that the Single Tax is not a tax at alL 
"Single Taxers themselves oppose the use 
of the tenn. Mr. Henry George, the pro- 
mulgator of this doctrine, did not believe 
in private property in land, but aimed to 
bring about a system of common owner- 
ship. Let us tmderstand what the Single 
Tax is. Mr. George advocated it merely 
as a method of establishing con[unon owner- 
i^p in land. Mr. Robinson declared 
that the Canadian experiments were fail- 
ures. He said that Single Taxers never 
explain their doctrine, that he had never 
heard it explained. 

Mr. Brown in reply said that Mr. Robin- 
son should hear it explained now if he 
never had before. To the statement of 
Mr. Robinson that rents would be higher 
under the Single Tax than now, Mr. Brown 
said that if that were so the men who were 
behind Mr. Robinson would ttunble over 
themselves to get it. For what they want 
are high rents, and their "cupidity has no 
limits and their greed no bounds." He 
declared it utterly false that the Canadian 
experiments were failures, and he had been 
where these experiments had been tried. 

Mr. Brown's final reply to Mr. Robinson 
was very short. But it was remarkably 
effective. This master of ring generalship 
beat down the cunning defense of his oppo- 
nent and completely overwhelmed him 
with the vigor of his attack. 

The effect on the audience was marked. 
The applause was general and spontaneous. 
Mr. Brown was kept busy shaking hands 
and acknowledging the congratulations of 
members of the conference. 

Before adjourning he asked Mr. Robin- 
son if he would debate with him in New 
York City on his return. Mr. Robinson 
said he was "through." But it is hoped 
that this advocate of the Realty Interests 
will not desert his clients in their extremity. 

Mr. Brown left for Buffalo the same 
night. In that city he will speak nearly 
a score of times before his return. — J. D. M. 



TO SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS, 



The New York State Single Tax League 
offers to Single Tax Letter Writers the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

An editor likes to get letters from read- 
ers because it furnishes the best proof that 
his paper is read. 

ADDRBSS THB EDITOR WITH KINDUNB8S. 

Be certain that your comment has value 
as new information or clears some obscur- 
ity in article or editorial you are discussing. 

BE PERSUASIVE. 

Concede all non-essentials; direct your 
whole attention to the essential point. 
When you have made your demonstration 
—STOP! 

QUIBBLING WEAKENS ALL ARGUMENT. 

State your view-point, and submit the 
facts supporting your judgment. Arrange 
your facts in logical order, btiilt up to the 
climax. 

PERSONALITIES ARE NOT CONVINCING. 

You may have a justifiable grouch, but 
the rest of the world is not interested in it. 

BRIEF LETTERS. 

Write tersely — afl&rmati vely — legibly, 
on one side of the paper only. Strike out 
all tumecessary words. 

SIGN TOUR NAME. 

The editor will more readily publish your 
communication if you show good faith by 
personal endorsement of your opinions. 

NOTES. 

One sentence — one idea. Short senten- 
ces give snap; long sentences are ponder- 
ous. Simple words are best. Adopt the 
tone you would use in talking to a dear 
friend. Practice makes perfect. 



W. A. Douglas, who is in Lansdowne, 
Pa., on a visit, gave two addresses at Ger- 
rard College, one on The Study of History 
and another on The Difference Between the 
Single Tax and Socialism. 



John Z. White debated the Single Tax 
m Denver with Celsus P. Link on Saturday, 
December 19, before an audience of over 
2,000 persons. Mr. Link is a member oi 
the State Tax Commission and also an offi- 
cer of the National Tax Association. Mr. 
White was at his best and the debate is the 
talk of the town. 
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THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH SEEING 
THE LIGHT. 



FIFTH ANNUAL NEW YORK STATE 
TAX CONFERENCE AT ALBANY. 



W. F. Smith in an article in the Pittsburg 
Dispatch of December 6th, commenting 
upon the proposition to rebuild the "hill 
district" of that city, has this to say: 

"Let us suppose all these thousands of 
buildings to be suddenly obliterated, sav- 
ing alone the churches, schools, hospitals 
and certain modem structures. Such an 
obliteration at first might be regarded by 
the owners as a great calamity, but if we 
further suppose that the owners could be 
brought together and well organized for re- 
building, the result would in the course of a 
very few years be an attractive section built 
up on modem lines worth several times the 
old valuations." 

Mr. Smith sees the folly of any attempt 
to rebuild that section of the city by bar- 
gaining with the landlords in terms of the 
enhanced values due to the expenditure of 
the commission authorized to condemn and 
rebuild. He pronounces an "idle dream" 
the hope that this section can ever be so 
improved under existing laws as to realize 
the expectation of those who wish to see it 
the heart of a great metropolis. 



Young Francis T. Kimball, one of the 
prize winners in the essay contest of the 
New York State Single Tax League, writes 
the editor of the Review as follows : 
"Though the monetary reward for my 
work is highly appreciated, the profit I 
have derived from the reading of the 
works of Henry George has been much 
greater. The astounding conditions in 
the great cities I already knew, and the 
Single Tax seems to be the only feasible 
cure." 



The Mass. Single Tax League has noti- 
fied all Men's and Women's chibs through- 
out the State that the organization will 
furnish speakers during the coming winter 
aeason, who will present the economic 
question in its various aspects. The ser- 
vices of the speakers will be furnished free 
but organizations outside of Boston will 
be asked to defray traveling expenses. 



Dean Swift said (or it may have been 
Sydney Smith) that there were two places 
where a man should be allowed to speak 
without contradiction; in the pulpit and 
on the gallows. So perhaps it would be 
tmbecoming to regard with levity the pro- 
ceedings of a body of men whose heads are 
so soon to fall into the political basket. 

These heads now rest upon the should- 
ers of the men who constitute the New 
York State Board of Tax Commissioners, 
and which body will disappear as soon as 
Governor Whitman gets the necessary 
"ripper" legislation that will remove them. 

One thing this three days Tax Confer- 
ence at Albany on Jan. 19, 20 and 21, dis- 
closes. There is no such thing as a science 
of taxation; there is no natural taxation; 
all taxation is unnatural. All taxes are 
accursed; they curse both him that gives 
and him that takes; and, between them, 
the community. 

There was a fairly good attendance at 
the beginning, some forty-one cotmties be- 
ing represented. Joseph H. Schwab, State 
Tax Commissioner was elected chairman 
and Chas. J. Tobin secretary "for this 
meeting and the ensuing term." Thus 
the motion was announced. These nomi- 
nations were suggested by the chair and 
were voted on by those present, or such of 
them as deemed the matter of sufficient 
importance to say "aye." 

It would be impossible to review the 
many papers read even if they were worth 
it, which for the most part they were not, 
though Chairman Schwab frequently re- 
ferred to them as the ** elegant papers sub- 
mitted." 

Mr. H. S. Culbertson. of the Short Ballot 
Association, read a paper on the difficulty 
of enforcing the present State Tax laws, 
and thought the trouble was with the popu- 
lar election of assessors. In this way the 
personal element rules where the imper- 
sonal element should count for most. 

Mr. Downs, of Susses, said that before 
you could reduce errors in assessment you 
must provide tax laws that the people can 
understand. "I went to the district at- 
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tomey of StifEolk county and asked him 
what some of the laws meant, and he con- 
fessed he did not know." Mr. Downs said 
that an examination of assessments in his 
town revealed that the property of small 
owners was assessed at much nearer its 
true value than the property of large 
owners. "And this," said Mr. Downs, 
"is the rule over the whole cotmtry." This 
elicited slight applause. He said assessors 
were not paid sufficient for their work, and 
this elicited great applause from all present, 
including the assessors. 

Mayor Carson of Jamestown, who pre- 
sided at the morning session of Wednesday, 
the second day of the conference, urged 
the simplification of the administration of 
taxation. 

In the discussion that occured Wednes- 
day afternoon Mr. Alfred E. Holcomb, 
who is assistant secretary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, ques- 
tioned the practicability of separating the 
value of land from the value of improve- 
ments for assessment in rural commtmities. 
He said he hoped he was mistaken. He 
is. Several speakers said there was no 
such difficulty. Mr. Downs said that in 
estimating values the assessor considered 
both land values and improvement values, 
and it was a necessity to consider them 
separately. But when asked rather per- 
emptorily by a large gentleman whether 
he was in favor of listing them separately 
he said "No," and the large gentleman 
said he was with him. Another speaker 
said there was no more difficulty in assess- 
ing land values separately from improve- 
ment values in rural communities than 
in cities. But this speaker declared, what 
is really the secret objection to separate 
assessments, viz., that it tends automati- 
cally to the "under-assessment of improve- 
ments." 

It seems rather late in the day for a dis- 
cussion as to the practicability of separat- 
ing land and improvements for ptirposes of 
taxation, and it would probably occur no- 
where among any body of well-informed 
men unless they were "tax experts." 

It is possible that to some of those pres- 
ent the papers read at this conference may 
have seemed marvels of investigation and 



revelation. At least, a number said so, 
and we must take their word for it. Yet 
in none of them was there any suggestion 
of ftmdamental principles. We have said 
before that at few of these conferences has 
there been an3rthing added to our knowledge 
of taxation, nothing not already known 
and included in the works, for example, of 
David A. Wells. If the members present 
had retired with one or more of these vol- 
umes from the pen of that serious student 
of taxation, together with a book of Com- 
mon Prayer as a first aid to their moral 
nature, they would emerge a few years 
hence with a better knowledge of their 
subject. 

We are aware that these conferences deal 
not so much with theories as with prob- 
lems of administration. But considering 
these problems and the difficulties that 
confront administrators, it would be 
thought that some glimering of funda- 
mentals would dawn on their intelligences. 

The conclusions at which this confer- 
ence arrived appear to be somewhat as 
follows. All taxation is in a hopeless mess; 
nobody understands tax laws — ^those hav- 
ing to enforce them consult legal author- 
ities only to be told that these authorities 
in t\im do not tmderstand them. And 
these laws which nobody understands 
should be administered by a State board 
having power to reassess or review local 
assessments. And though much of the 
failure of taxation is obviously the result 
of a multiplicity of taxable objects no one 
advocated the reduction in the ntunber of 
these. But all urged the necessity of sim- 
plification. The laws which few or none 
tmderstand are carried out by assessors 
who are for the most part inefficient or 
dishonest. (The conclusion is that of the 
conference, not ours.) And these assessors 
are pitiably tmderpaid. This series of 
non sequiturs also appear to be the con- 
clusions of the conference. It appears, 
too, from the statement of Dr. Abraham 
Kom that the owners of personal proi)erty 
are dishonest, and the more personal 
property they have the more dishonest 
they are. 

On Thursday morning, the last day of 
the session, a paper by Adelbert Moot, 
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former president of the N. Y. State Bar 
Association, was read on constitutional 
limitations on the power of taxation. He 
pointed out that constitutions generally 
referred supreme power to the legislature. 
He said, referring to the question of ex- 
emptions, that there were stronger argu- 
ments for exempting homes from taxation 
than for exempting churches, but he said 
that in a few years we would cease 
exempting churches. Said that the real 
remedy was not constitutional limitations 
but growth in economy. Indicated the 
advantages of the secured debt law. 
Urged his hearers not to distrust the people. 
Considered the general property tax as 
probably having the faults alleged against 
it by tax experts. But said that it did 
not follow that Henry George was right. 
The Single Taxers would have to do much 
more work before they had a majority in 
this State or any State. 

Henry M. Powell, author of "Powell on 
Taxation," condemned the secured debt 
law on the ground that exemptions were 
inadmissable and tended to create a 
favored class of property. Mr. Powell 
said that there was no valid argument why 
any class of property should be inmitme 
from taxation. 

Mr. William H. Sullivan of the State 
Tax Commission, addressed the convention 
in advocacy of a State board for the assess- 
ing of railroad and other property. 

Randal J. LeBoeuf, former justice of 
the Supreme Court, advocated a modifi- 
cation of the home rule provision that 
would permit a State assessment of rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephones, etc., in- 
stead of assessment by local assessors. 

Less than fifty were present by actual 
count at the conclusion when resolutions 
were put to a vote. One of these advo- 
cated the repeal of the secured debt tax 
law of this State. For the benefit of some 
of our readers it should be explained that 
this law is one that places a tax of a half 
of one per cent, on all bonds issued on 
mortgages recorded outside of the State 
of New York with exemption from further 
taxation during the life of the bond. A 
unanimous vote was called for on this 
resolution by Francis N. Whitney, who is 



Tax Attorney for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. It was given. 

Some Single Taxer from Boston had 
written a card to the convention urging 
those present to read the handwriting on 
the wall, and suggesting that idle land 
made idle men. Its reading was greeted 
with a certain restrained hilarity by the 
gentleman then occup3dng the chair, Mr. 
Alfred £. Holcomb, who is assistant sec- 
retary of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The conference adjourned at five oclock 
Thursday evening. The State Board of 
Taxation having emitted its swan song 
will await appropriate decapitation at 
Governor Whitman's pleasure. — ^J. D. M. 



NEWS FROM ARGENTINE. 



We have recently taken the step of initia- 
ting a petition to tiie city cotmcil of Buenos 
Aires and another to the national govern- 
ment, asking in the first for the concen- 
tration of all our city taxes on groimd values 
and in the second for a new valuation of 
the city land (the present one being ab- 
surdly out of date) and for the exclusion 
of buildings and improvements in the com- 
putation. These petitions have been in 
circulation for only a few days and the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory. Practi- 
cally 99 per cent, of the business men have 
signed on presentation of the petition. 
We have formed a strong central conmiit- 
tee which in turn has proceeded to name 
the local committees in the 40 Police Dis- 
tricts into which the city is divided. In 
my own district we have a good represen- 
tative committee and have been invited 
by the Tax Payers Association to use their 
rooms as our headquarters. This has 
been followed by a suggestion from the 
same association that a congress of rate 
payers associations in this city be called 
to consider if tmited action may not be 
taken to hasten legislative measures by 
the government and relief measures by 
the City Cotmcil. 

Our task has been relatively easy from 
the very nature of existing taxes. In the 
first place the National Territorial or Real 
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Estate Valuation is already made in a 
manner that separates clearly land values 
from buildings and improvements, the 
two being stated in parallel coltmins. 
Your readers will understand the tactical 
advantage arising from such a disposition. 

In the next place the burden is not dis- 
tributed over three or four types of prop- 
erty, but is divided into such a multi- 
tude of petty items that, the details of 
which would surprise you as they be- 
wilder and irritate the people here. You 
are taxed on your door plate, on the awn- 
ings over your doorway, on your windows, 
on your coach. You pay a general tax 
which turns out to be not a General Tax 
at all, but only covers street cleaning and 
lighting. Your drainage tax and water 
tax are paid separately. All the meat, 
fruit and vegetables coming in from the 
outlying farm pay an octroi or customs tax, 
according to an elaborate scale. For 
every trade or business a license is re- 
quired, some very heavy indeed. Even 
the little bootblack pa3rs his five or ten 
dollars a month. At your death the city 
still follows you as tax collector. To pass 
from house to cemetery, the lowest charge 
is $3., rising according to the number of 
horses attached to the hearse, to $250,00. 
This has nothing to do with the expenses 
of the ftmeral, being a tax pure and simple. 
Should the city have to pass the city limits, 
either inwards or outwards, a special im- 
X)ort or export duty of $100. is charged by 
the city. And so on, ad nauseum. 

You can tmderstand how easy is the 
attack on such a rotten S3rstem. Its only 
friends are the myriad of tax collectors 
and those who live on the fines into which 
such an intricate system traps the unwary, 
a bonus of forty to fifty per cent, on the 
fines being allowed those who denounce 
and collect them. 

Under these drctunstances the marvel 
is not that an occasional revolution breaks 
out, but that the cotmtry is not in perpet- 
ual revolution, as in Mexico. 

In the province of Cordoba an advance 
forward has been taken. In all the rural 
districts the buildings and improvements 
and products of the farms have been ex- 
empted, and amount hitherto raised from 



those sources is now raised by a tax on the 
land values alone. A great rumpus fol- 
lowed, of course, irom the large landed 
proprietors. But the government, satis- 
fied from the reports coming in from act- 
ual settlers, decided to ignore the pro- 
tests; and now has announced its inten- 
tion to extend the total exemption of build- 
ings and improvements to the towns and 
cities of the province. — R. B., Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. 



U. S. COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 



The commission appointed by congress 
to investigate the causes of industrial un- 
rest in the United States sat in New York 
City for two weeks during the month of 
January and heard a number of witnesses 
including prominent bankers, financiers, 
statisticians and others discuss the sub- 
ject from various points of view. 

There seemed to be a general opinion 
that there was too much concentration in 
industry and that one of the greatest evils 
was absentee directorship of large corpora^ 
tions, the directors being entirely out of 
touch with the labor conditions in their 
respective industries. 

Sickness, old age, unemployment and 
other forms of insurance were favored by 
many, while profit-sharing was regarded 
as the missing link to solve the problem by 
some, notably by Geo. W. Perkins and 
Henry Ford. 

"Industry must be democratized," waa 
a favorite phrase with many of the wit- 
nesses, meaning that the workers must 
have a voice in the affairs of the industries 
they help to create. 

A feature of the hearings was the very 
thorough and conclusive plea made by 
Congressman Lewis of Maryland, for tlui 
postalization of the telephone and tele- 
graph and the socialization of coal mines by 
the government. Public utility commissions, 
he thought, might be called in to decide 
strikes in the coal mining industry. Our 
postal service, he declared, was the most effi- 
cient in the world, the addition of the parcel 
post department having increased its e£- 
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ficiency in a striking decree. The postal 
fervice, he said, is one truly democratic 
institution in our country, treating all, 
rich and poor alike. 

Daniel Guggenheim, of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., thought it was 
the duty of the United States government 
to take care of the people and was of the 
opinion that there would be a revolution 
now in consequence of the large number 
of unemployed if it were not for private 
charity. 

Geo. W. Perkins scored the tariff and 
the Sherman law as responsible for the 
prevalent unrest. Business men did not 
know what the law was, he said, owing to 
the many confusing decisions of the courts 
under the anti-trust act. He favored a 
centralized governmental control of large 
corporations. 

Henry Ford described his profit-sharing 
system, stating that it had proved a de- 
cided success after one year's trial and was 
being extended as rapidly as possible to 
all branches of the business. 

Louis D. Brandeis spoke for the demo- 
cratization of industry, contending that 
profit-sharing alone was not sufficient. 
This democratization could not be brought 
about compulsorily but must be gained 
through educational influences. 



PRESENTATION OF THE GEORGE 

WORKS AND BUST IN MIDDLE- 

TOWN. N. Y. 



lioLLT Eluot Sbawbll, authoT of some 
very creditable fiction, in a recent article on 
woman suffrage, says in answering the slo- 
gan that "Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny," "tax experts have estimated 
that there are not more than 350,000 inde- 
pendent women taxpayers in the United 
States." If "tax experts" have really fig- 
wed it out that way they are as much in 
error here as they are in other estimates. 
Don't believe them, Molly. They are about 
fifteen million out of the way. 



Wb commend to all well meaning Single 
Taxers this statement of Dr. S. SoHs Cohen : 
••There is only one kind of honesty, one 
kind of justice, one kind of Single Tax. 
Compromises to win elections ought to 
fail, because elections so won are defeats, 
not victories." 



The presentation of the bust of Henry 
George and his complete works to the Public 
Library of Middletown, N. Y. was made in 
the Universalist Church of that city. In a 
short speech Rev. S. D. Butler presented the 
gift to the library in the name of the local 
Single Tax society. H. T. Christ, president 
of the Board of Education, accepted the 
gift on behalf of the library. 

Hon. John J. Murphy, Tenement House 
Commissioner of the City of New York, 
was introduced by Mr. Butler, and made a 
speech in which he spoke of the career of 
Henry George and his work, quoted from 
Progress and Poverty, and told of the con- 
ditions of the poor in New York. He said 
that George had declared that it was possi- 
ble for the entire human race to find stand- 
ing room in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Murphy 
estimated that there was enough land in the 
city of New York to give every family a 
plot 60x100 feet. 



PUTTING SOME DIFFICULT QUES- 
TIONS. 



Wm. A. Black of the San Antonio Study 
Club, addressed the following letter to the 
State Tax Assessors Association which met 
in Austin and to all assessors in the State in 
advance of the conference. It presents an 
admirable form of questions to all such bod- 
ies everywhere: 

In the programme of the coming meeting 
of your Association is the very important 
subject "Divorcement of State and Coimty 
Taxation." We hope that you will con- 
tribute something to the early separation of 
these revenues. We further hope that at 
the forthcoming meeting of your Associa- 
tion, discussion of the following subjects 
will be had; viz: 

1st. Are money and bank deposits 
wealth and if not, are they proper subjects 
for taxation? 

2d. Is it double taxation to tax the cred- 
itor upon a real estate loan and the debtor 
upon the property mortgaged to secure 
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such loan? If so, is such double taxation 
either just or wise? 

3d. Are credits of any kind such as 
notes, mortgages, book accounts, etc., 
wealth, and should they be taxed? 

4th. Do merchants and manufacturers 
actually pay the taxes assessed against 
their respective properties or do they add 
the taxes to the cost of the goods or pro- 
ducts and indirectly force the constmier to 
pay same? 

Gth. Is there valid reason in justice or 
morals for a continuance of the poll tax? 
Rather should it be abolished and the rev- 
enue now derived therefrom be procured 
from some other and more equitable source? 

6th. We place these pertinent questions 
before you and other members of your Asso- 
ciation in the friendliest spirit, with the hope 
that frank discussion thereof at the forth- 
coming meeting of your Association may 
help to improve economic conditions for alL 
fjlc Mr. Black spoke before the conference on 
December 8th. 



A REPLY TO HENRY H. HARDINGE. 



COUNT WITTE FOR A LAND TAX. 



The Petrograd correspondent of Renter's 
Telegram Company writes: 

A meeting of prominent economists and 
leading representatives of Russian com- 
merce and industry today approved of a 
temporary imposition of an income tax to 
balance the loss to the government of the 
revenue formerly derived from the sale of 
vodka, traffic in which has been prohibited. 
Count Sergius Witte opposed an income tax 
and favored instead a levy on the owners of 
big estates and an increase in existing taxes. 

The United States of Europe Association, 
the object of which is to remove the causes 
of war by the establishment of a European 
League of States and the removal of tarifE 
barriers which are the source of national 
rivalries and racial hatreds, has been estab- 
lished with headquarters at 1160 Broadway. 
Its list of honorary members include men 
of international reputations, and we are 
glad to see many Single Taxers among its 
officers. Chas. H. Ingersoll is its president 
and P. C. Leubuscher and Cornelius Dono- 
van are on the executive conmiittee. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

Replying to Mr. Hardinge's queries, let 
me state his propositions and give cate- 
gorical answers. 

He says, "Land speculation inflates land 
values; this in turn inflates rent; if in- 
creasing and inflated rent does not increase 
the cost of living where is its effect regis- 
tered in society?" Answer — Land specu- 
lation tends to increase or inflate rent above 
the normal line at those locations which are 
above the margin, but to increase rent only 
by so much as the margin itself is removed 
from its normal place. It is hardly likely 
that in this country today the normal mar- 
gin is above a place which would allow land 
now worth $10 per acre per year in rent to 
be had for nothing. It is hardly possible 
that land now bearing a rent of $20 per 
acre a jrear would be available without 
price if all land speculation were abolished. 
Consequently it is unsafe to figure that 
land speculation aflects any land values 
anywhere more than $20 per acre per year. 
So far as land speculation forces labor and 
capital to poorer locations it reduces the 
net product — ^product less rent — ^which 
they can obtain, and it to that extent makes 
getting a living harder. 

He says, "If laborers buy only wages and 
interest when they buy goods, from what 
source do merchants get their rent ? Where 
does it come from? Answer — So far as 
merchants pay for the use of land — loca- 
tion value — ^they get funds from which to 
make this payment out of the difference 
between the cost of production and the 
total price obtained for merchandise, but 
they do not get it and cannot get it out of 
a price for merchandise made higher by 
reason of rent. They must sell at the 
same price as those merchants who pay 
less rent and so must merchants who pay 
higher rent than they do. It is quite pos- 
sible for goods to be sold for lower prices at 
valuable locations than at those much less 
valuable. If prices of merchandise are 
neither made higher because of normal rent 
or by rent which is no more abnormal than 
is indicated by the difference of $20 per 
acre per year, how can rent be said to m- 
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crease the cost of living in the sense of in- 
creasing prices which laborers and others 
must pay for goods? 

He says, "If rent is not a part of price, 
and wages and interest are low (as they 
are) why is not the cost of living low? 
Where is the leak?" Answer — "Leak" is 
hardly the word. In the first place pro- 
duction is hindered and reduced to an ex- 
tent by the abnormal depression of the 
margin by land speculation; next, wages 
and interest are to this extent reduced; 
next, the expenses of government draw 
heavily upon product and show largely in 
prices of goods; finally, the exactions of 
monopoly in several forms appear in prices. 
To abolish all taxes which can appear in 
prices and all monopolies which may affect 
(by raising) prices, would increase wages 
and real interest; a further gain would 
come from raising the margin to its normal 
place, and giving rent free to labor and cap- 
ital locations of such qualities as would 
now command in ground rent $10 or more 
per acre per year. 

These answers are plain to me. The 
"cost of living" in a narrow sense is merely 
the "cost of buying things." In a wider 
sense it may be taken to mean the diffi- 
culty of making a Hving. 

I think Mr. Hardinge will be able, if not 
through my help, in some other way, to see 
that it is not true that "the farmer who 
lives on the margin and sends to the mail 
order house for goods helps to pay the rent 
in the city and contributes his share in cash 
to urban land values." This can only be 
so if the farmer pays more for goods than 
if he bought at a suburban location, or if 
he paid a price actually increased by urban 
rent or any part of it. This he does not do. 

I appreciate Mr. Hardinge's good hu- 
mor, and in a cheerful mood myself, re- 
main — Gborgb Whitb, Hackensack, N. J. 



SITE RENT. 



Bbn. J. Salmon, who ran for the legis- 
lature in Denver on a straight Single Tax 
issue was defeated, but received 17,608 
votes and missed being elected by 1,700. 



Thb newly elected president of the Man- 
hattan Single Tax Club is James R. Brown. 



Editor Singlb Tax Rbvibw: 

The grotmd rent of factory sites, store 
sites, etc., is transferred to the consumer of 
the products, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing illustration: 

The net product of a farm upon the mar- 
gin of cultivation is a horse worth one htm- 
dred dollars. The purchaser therefore pays 
the farmer for $100 dollars worth of labor. 
An adjoining farm is by nature more pro- 
ductive. Its owner by the expenditure of 
the same amount of labor as his neighbor 
makes a net product of two horses, each 
worth a himdred dollars. The purchaser 
of these two horses would pay for each, $60 
for the labor and $60 for ground rent. 

If another farmer close by with a far bet- 
ter quality of land could, with the same 
expenditure of labor, secure a net annual 
product of four horses, the purchaser would 
pay for each horse $25 for the labor done 
and $75 because of the grotmd rent. 

Just so with a store, a minute amount of 
groimd rent goes to the owner of the land 
from the purchaser of each article sold. 

Rbply by Gborgb Whitb. 

The writer very clearly lays out a propo- 
sition and is entitled to credit for that. His 
argument, however, is not sound, and his 
conclusions are erroneous. Let us assume 
that the same man one year with a given 
amount of labor, raises one horse on land 
bearing no rent. He sells the horse for 
$100. Next year he moves to a piece of 
land for which he agrees to pay $100 rent. 
Here he raises, with the same amount of 
labor, two horses. Selling them for $100 
each, he gets $200; paying his rent, he has 
$100 left. The next year he moves to still 
another piece of land, and with no more 
labor than before he raises four horses. 
These he sells for $400, and pa5ring $300 
rent, he has still $100 left for his labor. It 
is quite clear that of the $200 he received 
for two horses, $100 was rent; also that of 
the $400 he received for iour horses, $300 
was rent. It is equally true that if rent 
went into the whole price of the horses, a 
part of the whole price or value must be 
considered as rent. But it is not at all true 
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tha the rent has been transferred to the pur- 
chasers, which is the very statement that 
the above writer has tmdertaken to prove. 
It cannot be shown that either of the pur- 
chasers has paid any more for a horse than 
the ordinary price — the price which will re- 
compense for the labor involved exerted at 
the least desirable location actually used. 
Gborgb White. 



LAND NOT PROPERTY. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

Do Single Taxers ignore a truth that 
would be useful? John Stuart Mill said: 
"No belief that is contrary to truth can be 
really useful." Neither can any truth be 
entirely useless. In Progress and Poverty 
a truth is ignored. Henry George, how- 
ever, quotes this truth from Herbert Spen- 
cer on page 75 of "A Perplexed Philoso- 
pher," without attempting to dispute it: 

"In law every land owner is held to be a 
tenant of the crown — ^that is, of the com- 
mtmity." 

Henry George condemned private prop- 
erty in land as worse than chattel slavery; 
and concluded: We must make land com- 
mon property. According to his definition 
of property, land can be neither. 

"The real basis of property ♦ ♦ ♦ is the 
natural law that gives the product to the 
producer." (Pol. Ec. p. 461.) 

"That which a man make or produces 
is his own as against all the world." (p. 332.) 

"There can be to the ownership of any- 
thing no rightful title which is not derived 
from the title of the producer. This ♦ ♦ ♦ 
excludes the possibility of any other right 
of ownership." (p. 333-4.) 

"That which may be had without the 
toil and trouble of exertion has no value." 
(Pol. Ec. p. 246.) 

"Land of itself has no value. Value 
arises only from human labor." (Pro.and P. 
Trade, p. 272.) 

The above clearly excludes land from 
the category of property. 

A possession subject to a yearly lien can- 
not be classed with the product held by 
the producer "as against the world." 

"We already take some rent in taxation. 



We have only to make some changes in 
our modes of taxation to take it all." (P. 
& P., p. 403.) 

"Some rent" proves the rent pa3rer a 
tenant; more rent cannot prove liim 
more or less than a tenant. Although 
Henry George held or assumed that pres- 
ent possessors are private owners even 
while paying small rent, he did not say, 
nor can anyone say, at what point in the 
increase in rent private ownership ceases 
and common ownership begins. 

Perhaps if we tell the farmer the whole 
truth, that he is in reality a tenant of the 
State, he will consent to a reduction of his 
taxes — ^paying an increase on his small 
land tax and doing away with his large 
tax on tools, buildings, stock, crops, etc. 

At a later time Mr. George wrote: 
"The value of land itself represents 
merely the value of the expectation that 
the State will continue to permit the holder 
to appropriate a value belonging to alL" 
(Perplexed Philos., p. 223.) 

This destroys the whole superstition of 
value and property in land. The Private 
Owner here becomes "Holder," whose 
only possession is the Right to Exploit 
Land, aided by the State. The title 
holder gets the right to exploit at a low 
rent, and sublets for all he can get. Land 
appears as Opporttmity only, not wealth 
nor property, but the source of these. — C. 
F. Hunt. 



We are glad to see Jacob H. Schiff writ- 
ing in the N. Y. Times as follows: "War 
could only be made to cease entirely if all 
the nations of Europe were organized into a 
United States of Etirope and if free trade 
were established throughout the world.** 



It is probable that the Houston Plan of 
Taxation will soon be contested in the courts 
— so some of the kickers threaten. Com- 
missioner Pastoriza is undisturbed and even 
welcomes the fight. He declares that the 
tax plan which has so pleased the majority 
of the citizens of Houston is constitutional 
and that he is prepared to defend it in the 
courts or anywhere else. 
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SINGLE TAX AND RENT. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

On page 643 of the Public, July 3d edi- 
tion, occur these words: 

"Every advantage civilization gives is 
reflected in the value of land." 

What shape does this reflection take? 
I take it that the reflection is shown in the 
rent. In other words, rent is the product 
of advantage. The more and higher ad- 
vantages are the higher rent will be. This 
high rent is not an evil, although on page 
632 of the same issue occiu- these words: 

"Rent returns nothing to society. It 
is ptire graft, ancient and venerated, but 
still graft none the less. Rent is the bot- 
tomless sinkhole into which the wealth of 
the world is poured in ever increasing 
volume." 

The better civilization is the higher rent 
will be. If the Single Tax had been in 
operation from the beginning of time, we 
would have rent. John Orr, in his book, 
"Taxation of Land Values," says: 

"A hermit living alone will have the full 
total produce that he makes. His wages 
will be very small as his labor will not be 
near as effective as when he joins in co- 
operation in a settled community where 
he has the advantages of civilization, such 
as the use of roads and streets and rail- 
ways, post ofl&ce, telephones, water supply, 
etc. His wages may be 50% of his total 
produce now but more than the 100% 
formerly. The remaining 60% is rent, 
the product of civilization's advantages, 
and the trouble lies in this rent being di- 
verted by an unwise system of taxation 
into private pockets instead of into the 
public treasury, where it belongs, as it is 
the result of community effort. In the 
first place the hermit's rent is at zero. 
In the second instance it is 50% of his 
total produce. It does not follow that he 
is worse off in the second instance than he 
was in the first. The increase in the pro- 
portion of rent to wages is not an evil." 

What effect will the introduction of the 
Single Tax have on rent? It will act the 
same as the introduction of any labor sav- 



ing machine. It will relieve capital and 
labor from a btu-den and will tend to bring 
other land into the available area, thus 
tending to raise absolute rent, because 
where land is brought within the circle of 
better public service, as in cities, rent is 
botmd to increase. The product of pub- 
lic service, or as is said in the first place, 
the advantages of civilization is rent, land 
values reflecting the same. As far as pro- 
ductive purposes are concerned, a grave- 
yard might as well be in the moon. There 
is a lot of land in the same class; where 
none of the advantages of civilization are 
capable of being availed of. Land can be 
bought here in Maryland for $6. an acre, 
but it pays better to pay $300 or $400 an 
acre nearer the centre of population where 
all the advantages of civilization can be 
availed of. 

The most important effect of the Single 
Tax will be the equalization of taxation; 
that is, it will make each person pay ac- 
cording to the service he receives from 
government — the only just basis of any 
tax, because location values reflect the 
worth of government. No other value 
does and each one determines for himself 
what it is worth by the price or rent he 
pay^ for a given location. All tax ad- 
ministrators are agreed that our present 
system produces the grossest inequalities 
and in every State we find them resorting 
to various schemes to remedy the eviL 
Our State Boards of Equalization and Re- 
view are all formed with this object in 
view. Their labors will be useless tmtil 
they adopt the Single Tax. There is only 
one way and that the right way. The 
Single Tax way. 

Real estate is always held in one of three 
ways. 

1st, where improvement value exceeds 
the site value. 

2nd, where improvement value and site 
value are equal. 

3rd, where undeveloped and tmderde- 
veloped land is held for a rise. 

Let us take, for example, three pieces of 
property according to the above classifi- 
cation for assessment ptirposes. 
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Site Value 
No. 1 worth $4,000 
No. 2 " 6,000 
No. 3 " 10,000 



Imp. Value. 

$6,000 $10,000 

6,000 10,000 
10,000 



Rate $2.00 per $100. 

Say $600. has to be raised. Each would 
pay $200.00. 

Now let the Single Tax be introduced. 
$600. still to be raised. Land values only 
to be considered. 



Site Value 

$6,000 
$6,667 

$10,000 



No. 1 
Plus 


$4,000 
$2,000 


Tax allowed 
for Imp. 

$120. 


No. 2 
Plus 


$6,000 
6,000 
1,667 


$100. 



6,667 



No. 3 



$22,667 



In order to raise the same amotmt of 
money $600, the rate would have to be in- 
creased to $2.66 per $100, with the result 
that 
No. 1 would pay $159.00, a reduction of $41.00 
No. 2 " " 176.67 " •• 23.38 

No. 3 ** *' 264.33 an increase ot 64.33 

$600.00 

Whatever allowance is made in the tax 
on improvements on No. 1 and 2 must be 
capitalized on a 6% basis, the usual return 
on this form of investment and added to 
the land value ; otherwise, the reduction 
would act the same as a gift of $2,000 at 
6% to No. 1 and $1,667 to No. 2 at 6% 
because the rent is more effected by re- 
ducing the tax. Rent always being at 
top notch, and rent and taxes are one and 
the same thing, taxes in the last analysis 
come out of rent. 

Notice that land values for assessment 
purposes have increased from $19,000 to 
$22,667 and that the tax on the tmde- 
veloped land has increased over 30%. 
The tmdeveloped land holder would have 
to hustle sturely. He couldn't have any 
kick coming because taxes are being con- 
stantly raised even today. He bought 



his land subject to such a possibility; be- 
sides he is supposed to get $264.33 worth 
of service from government and service is 
what taxes are supposed to be paid for. — 
J. Salmon, Baltimore, Md. 



DO WE MAKE OUR MEANING CLEAR? 



Editor Single Tax Rbvibw: 

Part of a store window I use as a bulle- 
tin board. I paste thereon clippings from 
the Single Tax Review, Fairhope Courier, 
Johnstown Democrat^ the Public, etc. I 
exclude everything except Single Tax stuff. 
I never use even Single Tax matter if it has 
the word socialism in it. So far as I know 
the word socialism has never appeared in 
the window. Thousands of people have 
read what I have posted. As a direct re- 
sult of these bulletins people generally in 
this vicinity call me a socialist. 

If I had displayed woman's suffrage matter 
they would have called me an advocate of 
women's suffrage. If I had posted prohi- 
bition literature they would have called me 
a prohibitionist; in neither of the latter two 
cases would they have called me a socialist; 
but when I post Single Tax literature they 
conclude that I am a socialist. Does not 
this fact prove that our literature gives an 
absolutely contrary impression to what we 
intend it to give? 

Like the socialists, we emphasize our 
common or equal rights: True, we state 
what are our equal rights, while the socialists 
do not but rather confuse them with private 
rights. 

The public, however, sees no distinction. 
If we would turn face about and emphasize 
that private property is sacred, we would 
say by that that public property is sacred 
and would at one stroke distinguish between 
Single Tax and socialism. My property, 
the product of my toil, a part of my life 
time, of my brains and hands, is to me more 
sacred than even our equal inheritance. 
To take part of my property and devote it 
to public uses is truly to take part of my 
very life. It is wrong, it is the very essence 
of injustice. If we would preach that life 
is sacred and that as a consequence private 
property is sacred, we would appeal to the 
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inborn jtistice of every man whereas the 
socialistic doctrine, which is confused with 
otirs, violates that principle. Oiirs is the 
only philosophy that makes a true distinc- 
tion between public and private property, 
but we so over emphasize the former that 
we are classed with those who make no dis- 
tinction at all. — H. W. NoRBN, Pittsburg, Pa. 



A NOTABLE PERIODICAL. 



The International Journal of Ethics in 
its "enlarged field and new dir^rtion" is a 
quarterly magazine of high class, the man- 
aging editor of which is James H. Tufts of 
the University of Chicago. Associated 
with him is an editorial committee of dis- 
tinguished scholars among whom are Felix 
Adler, of New York, Stanley Coit, Sydney 
Waterloo of London, John Dewey and 
others. 

The first number for 1916 has a notable 
table of contents. The honor place is oc- 
cupied by Hon. Bertrand Russell, of Cam- 
bridge, with "The Ethics of War." Fol- 
lowing this are International Morality, by 
Arthur Ponsonby, M. P., The Changing 
Conditions of Property by H. A. Overstreet, 
Law and the Sciences by Prof. Kocourek, 
Why should Law and Philosophy Get 
Together, by J. H. Tufts, Social Immorality 
by James E. Bodin, The Difiiculties of De- 
mocracy, by Joseph Dana Miller, Nietz- 
sche's Moral Aim, by W. M. Salter. 

It is gratifying to know that there is a 
reading public in the United States large 
cliough to sustain a periodical of this high 
class, for it has been published continu- 
ously for twenty-four years. The sub- 
scription price is $2.50 a year, and single 
copies are 65 cents. Its editor James H. 
Tufts should be addressed at the University 
of Chicago. 

The article by Mr. Miller indicates what 
are the ever present stumbling blocks of 
democracy, endeavors to make clear the 
grotmds of his dissent from the too en- 
thusiastic friends of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum and points out in conclusion the 
necessary economic basis for any real dem- 
ocracy. 



TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
(First Paper). 



IN 



THE COLONIZATION COMMISSIONBRS' REPORT 



(For the Review). 



Although South Australia was first dis- 
covered in 1627, the aspect of the newly 
discovered land was not of a kind to en- 
courage further investigation. The newly 
found coxmtry extended along the greater 
part of the coast line which forms the 
Great Australian Bight. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that that portion of 
Australia was not again visited for nearly 
200 years. It was not until the discov- 
eries which Captain Sturt had made in the 
course of his remarkable voyage down and 
up the river Murray had created a stir 
when the news of his daring adventure 
reached England, that any attempt was 
made for founding and settling this State. 
Captain Barker had also made known the 
fact that he had discovered an enormous 
fertile cotmtry, and this caused the eyes 
of many in England to be turned towards 
the new land in the hope of bettering then- 
social conditions, which in those days were 
gloomy indeed. In 1831, a number of 
gentlemen formed themselves into a con- 
mittee for the purpose of founding a colony. 
Negotiations were opened with the govern- 
ment of the day, but the efforts to secxire 
a charter for the new colony were unsuc- 
cessful. In 1834 another committee was 
formed, having in view objects similar to 
its predecessor. It was called the "South 
Australia Association." It consisted at 
first of 29 gentlemen, all of whom 
occupied leading positions in England,, 
and of whom 18 were members of Par- 
Uament. 

As a result of the strenuous efforts put 
forth by that committee, a Bill for the col- 
onization of South Australia was passed 
through the House of Commons and on the 
last day of the session of 1834 it received 
the Royal assent. 

The Act of 4 and 5, William IV., cap. 
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95, tmder which South Australia was 
founded empowered the Crown to erect 
"one or more provinces" in that part of 
Australia l3nng between the ld2nd and 
141st meridans of £. longitude and be- 
tween the 26th of S. latitude and the South- 
em Ocean." 

It further enacted that all persons re- 
siding within the said province or provin- 
ces should be free, "not subject to the 
laws or constitution of any other part of 
Australia, but boimd only by those which 
should be constructed especially for their 
own territory." Power was given to 
frame laws, establish courts, appoint of- 
ficers, and to levy such taxes as should be 
necessary to the well being of the colony. 
Such laws were to be laid before the King 
in-Coundl with due expedition. Three or 
more Commissioners were to be appointed 
by the Crown to carry certain parts of the 
Act into execution, and their proceedings 
were required to be laid before Parlia- 
ment once a year. 

The Commissioners were appointed to 
declare "all the lands of the colony, ex- 
cepting roads and footpaths, open to pur- 
chase by British subjects, to make regula- 
tions for the survey and sale of such lands 
at such price as they might deem expedi- 
ent, and for letting unsold lands for periods 
of not less than three jrears." They could 
sdtt the land by auction or otherwise, but 
for cash only, at a price not less than 12s. 
per acre, and the price was to be uniform. 
The whole of the cash proceeds constituted 
an emigration fund, to be employed in 
conveying poor emigrants from Great 
Britain or Ireland to the colony. The 
sexes of the emigrants were to be, as far 
as possible, in equal proportion, and they 
were not to be more than 20 years of age. 
A Resident Commissioner of Lands in the 
colony was to be appointed with a staff of 
surveyors. The Commissioners were em- 
powered to borrow £50,000 at an interest 
not exceeding 10 per cent., the capital 
sum to be expended on emigration until 
the sale of public lands had produced a 
sufficient amount to defray the cost of 
conveying such a number of poor emi- 
grants to the colony as mig^t be thought 
desirable. Beyond this the Commission- 



ers were authorised to raise £200,000 on 
bonds to be termed "South Australian 
Colonial Revenue Securities" for defray- 
ing the necessary costs, charges, and ex- 
penses of founding the colony and provid- 
ing for its government, and these bonds 
were declared "to be a charge upon the 
ordinary revenue or produce of all rates, 
duties, and taxes to be levied within the 
province." A clause in the Act made it 
lawful to establish a Constitution or local 
government for any of the South Aus- 
tralian provinces possessing the popula- 
tion of 50,000 souls." 

The Commissioners were restrained from 
entering upon the exercises of the general 
powers until they had invested £20,000 
in Exchequer Bills, or other securities, and 
until land to the value of £35,000 had 
been sold. The Commisdoners experienced 
some difficulty in disposing of sufficient 
land to realize the sum of £35,000 which 
was required to found the colony, and 
some two months after the commencement 
of the sales, considerably more than one 
half of the land required to be disposed of 
remained unsold. The price fixed at the 
outset was £1 per acre, and each land 
order was for 80 acres of country land and 
one acre of town land, the price being £81. 
About this time the South Australian Com- 
pany was formed with a large capital, in* 
tended to be employed in the colony. The 
late Mr. George Fife Angas was its founder. 
This company offered to purchase the re- 
maining lots of land, provided the price 
was reduced to 12s. per acre. The pro- 
posal was accepted by the commissioners. 
In order, however, to do equal justice to 
all purchasers, they issued "modified regu- 
lations for the disposal of the land," under 
which the price was reduced to the sum 
paid by the South Australian Company. 
No money was returned, but those who 
paid for 80 acres of land at £1 per acre 
received instead 134 acres at 12b. per acre. 

A sufficient quantity of land was sold 
and the investment of the £20,000 in Ex- 
chequer Bills as required were completed, 
and the Commissioners set about the found- 
ing of the colony. Captain Hindmarsh 
was gasetted to tiie post of Governor on 
February 4th, 1830, and on August VHk 
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and September 1 1th, respectively, the Rapid 
and the Cygnet arrived at Kangaroo Island 
with the pioneers for the new colony. On 
arriving at Nepean Bay Colonel Light as- 
sumed command, and after searching the 
coast he found the inkt or arm of the sea 
on which Port Adelaide is established, and 
he had no difficulty in fbdng the site of 
the chief town. 

Governor Hindmarsh arrived in H. M. 
S. Buffalo, and landed at Holdfast Bay, 
on December 28th, 1836. He was re- 
ceived by the officers ^dio had previously 
arrived. The Governor and other officers 
were sworn in and the British flag was dis- 
played. A salute of 15 guns fired from 
the "BufiEalo" finished the ceremony in 
connection with the founding of South 
Australia 

I am indebted to Mr. J. D. Woods' work 
OQ the "Province of South Australia" for 
the facts as given above. 

Space will not permit me to deal with 
the. early days of South Australia, as I 
would wish, but a few extracts irom the 
"First Anntial Report of the Colonisation 
Commissioners of South Australia,*' re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, will prove very interesting read- 
ing, and will show conchistvely that these 
gentlemen knew the relation of the land 
question to the labor question as well as 
any Single Taxer. The extracts are as 
fottows: 

"Price of Lamd." 

"As the distinguishing and cardinal prin- 
ciples ci the colony of South Australia are, 
that an public lands shall be sold, and that 
the proceeds of their sale shall be employed 
in conveying laborers to the ookmy, it fol- 
lows that the price which it would be most 
desirable to obtain for public lands is that 
price which is necessary to secure such 
a supply of labor as may be sufficient 
to raise from the land and from other 
sources the greatest quantity of produce 
ia proportion to the number of hands em- 
pk^" * * * "It is essential to the pros- 
perity of a new cokmy in which there are 
neither slaves nor convicts that there 
dioald be a cons t ant supply of free labor- 
eis willing to be employed for wages." 
The Coomiisaioners go on to point out that 



"if there be not a constant supply of 
labor tor hire, no extensive farm can be 
cultivated, no large or continuous work 
can be carried on, and the capital imported 
must perish for want of hands to render it 
reproductive." They then show how that 
supply of cheap labor can be secured. "Now 
in order to secure that constant supply of la- 
bor, for hire * * * two things are necessary: 
it ia necessary that the requisite number of 
laborers shall be conveyed to the colony, 
and it is necessary, when so conve3red, they 
should continue as hired laborers until the 
arrival of other emigrants to supply their 
places in the labor market." How they 
were to be kept as hired men, the next para- 
graph will show. "Hence, in determining 
the proper price of public lands in the new 
colony, two points have to be considered; 
first, the price necessary to convey to the 
colony the number of laborers required to 
cultivate the land in the most profitable 
manner; and second, the price necessary 
to prevent the laborers so conveyed from 
acquiring property in land before they 
have worked for wages for a sufficient 
period. In order to accomplish the latter 
object, it is not improbable that, at an 
early period after the arrival of the Gov- 
ernor, it may be desirable to raise the ptioe 
of public lands above £1 per acre." The 
idea of raising the price of the land was 
not to get more revenue; notatalL It was 
to insure a supply of dieap labor. "For," 
said the Commissioners, "should public land 
continue to be obtainable at this price, and 
should wages be such as to enable industri- 
ous mechanics to realise a moderate sum in 
a few months, there would be considerable 
danger lest the habit which pi^vails in old 
countries, of associating the idea c^ wealth 
and station with property in land, might 
induce them to purchase small freeholds, 
and to cease to work for wages, in order to 
become isolated cultivators on their own 
account." What a terrible thing! Fancy 
a man having a desire to secure a piece of 
land so that he could be a free man. But 
the Commissioners had no intention of al- 
lowing them to become free men. They 
point out that such a result "would be 
disastrous alike to capitalists and to the 
laborers," tiie chief reason being "that 
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LAND TAXATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 



capital would waste and perish for want 
of means to use." ♦ ♦ ♦ "To avert this 
evil it would be desirable to fix the price of 
land sufficiently high to prevent the labor- 
ers conveyed to the colony by the emigra- 
tion ftmd from becoming proprietors and 
cultivators on their own accotmt until 
they had worked for hire for a considerable 
time." The reason given by the Com- 
missioners for the proposed increase in the 
price of land was that it would be desirable 
"not only on account of the capitalist, but 
that on account of co-operation, the in- 
creased production of wealth would increase 
the wages of the laborers as well as the prof- 
its of the employer." They also point out 
that this was not the only "compensation 
which the laborer will receive for having 
the period of his becoming an independent 
proprietor delayed. By working for a few 
years for hire before he purchases a farm, 
he will be in a situation decidedly preferable 
to that which he could arrive at by pur- 
chasing a farm and ceasing to work for 
hire." "In the latter case," they point 
out, "he would be the solitary, and there- 
fore half-savage, occupant of a portion of 
almost valueless wilderness. In the for- 
mer case, he would be a proprietor, in the 
European sense of the term, cultivating his 
own estate, with the aid of hired labor — a 
capitalist realizing high profits, and a so- 
cial resident in a peopled land." 

Although there was some difficulty in 
getting the price desired for the land, pre- 
vious to the establishment of the colony, 
the Commissioners had no doubt about the 
increased price being obtained at this par- 
ticular period. The increase in the flocks 
in the adjoining colonies had created a 
demand for pasture land, and they point 
out that "it can scarcely be doubted that 
an active competition will immediately 
arise for the lands situated in the vicinity 
of the ports of South Australia; and that 
it will be practicable to obtain for the pub- 
lic land of South Australia any price it may 
be desirable to demand, in order to secure 
that constant supply of labor for hire 
which creates the greatest quantity of 
produce in proportion to the hands em- 
ployed." * * * "We therefore venture to 
hope that your Lordship will approve of 



our having authorized the Colonial Com* 
missioner to advance the price of public 
land, should the laborers conveyed to the 
colony by the emigration fund begin to 
cultivate small farms on their own account 
before the arrival of other laborers to work 
for hire in their stead." 

The Commissioners evidently saw trou- 
ble ahead if the price of land in South Aus- 
tralia was increased without a correspond- 
ing advance in other colonies, and so under 
the heading of "Dipficultibs Encoun- 
TBRBD — Obstacles to be Removed." we 
find the following: "The fvmdamental and 
cardinal principle of the self-established 
and self-supporting Colony of South Aus- 
tralia is, that the waste and unoccu- 
pied land shall be sold at a price 
sufficient to carry out the requisite supply 
of labor for its cultivation. * * * Were 
the price of land in any district raised 
sufficiently high to take out the proper 
supply of labor, while in some adjacent 
district land should be sold at a lower 
price, or be granted gratuitously, those 
who obtained their land at the lower price, 
or for nothing, would be in a condition to 
offer higher wages to the emigrant labor- 
ers than those who had expended a portion 
of their capital in contributing to the emi- 
grant fund; by paying the higher price for 
the land. The emigrant laborer would be 
attracted by the higher price of labor and 
the lower price of land, and thus the cap- 
italists who had contributed to the emi- 
gration fund would be deprived of the 
supply of labor for which they had paid, 
and the cardinal principle of the colony 
rendered inoperative." 

The above statements show that the 
capitalists knew that free land meant free 
men; that to give people monopoly of 
land or to increase the price out of the 
reach of the worker, was to give the owners 
of land the power to dictate the terms 
under which labor should be employed. 
This should be a lesson to those socialists 
that rave about the power of the capital- 
ists to crush the workers. They should 
see that with free land such would be im- 
possible, and therefore they should devote 
their energies to securing the taxation of 
land values so that all workers shall^get 
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their fair share of the earth. 

The Commissioners go on to show that 
population increases land values. "It is 
obvious that the waste lands of a new coun- 
try must acquire increasing value in |»t>- 
portion to the increase of labor and capital 
applicable to its improvement. If the 
land of South Australia; ♦ ♦ ♦ before the 
introduction of capital and labor, could be 
sold to the amoimt of £36,000 at the rate 
before named, all that is known of the 
progress of new cotmtries authorizes the 
inference, that additional tracts will be 
demanded at prices at least equal ♦ ♦ ♦ 
when the South Australian Company, with 
its commanding capital and great credit, 
shall have commenced operations in the 
colony. Every increase of population will 
increase the demand for land, and every 
increase in the demand for land will increase 
the amount of the emigration fund, and 
occasion an increase of population." — ^E. 
J. Craioib, Adelaide, So. Australia. 



ANOTHER PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 



DEATH OP JULIA A. KELLOGG. 



The death of Miss Julia A. Kellogg, oa 
Orange, N. J., occurred on December 21. 
She was known to all Single Taxers for her 
unceasing advocacy of the cause. 

An appreciation of her life and work ap- 
pears in the Public of Jan. 22 from the pen 
of Alice Thacher Post. It is interesting to 
note that Miss Kellogg at the age of 
eighty years made the admirable abridg- 
ment of Patrick Edward Dove's "Theory of 
Human Progression," with which some of 
our readers are familiar. 

In our next number we shall print some 
interesting extracts from letters received 
by Miss Kellogg in recognition of her ser- 
vices to great causes. 

Miss Kellogg was a convinced Sweden- 
borgian. 



Thb first of a series of "ads" in the Chi- 
cargo papers, with large display heading, 
has appeared. "Our Broken Down Tax 
System and the Remedy" is the heading, 
with references to "Single Tax Publica- 
tions You Should Have." 



THB COLLBOIATB 8INOLB TAX LBAOUB OP- 
PBRS SUBSTANTIAL PRIZBS. 



The Collegiate Single Tax League has 
been established with headquarters at 68 
William street, this city. The League ofEers 
three prizes for the best essay on the Single 
Tax to under-graduates of all Colleges and 
Universities in the State of New York. 
The first prize is $125., the second $50. and 
the third $25. Each essay must contain 
not less than 2000 nor more than 2,500 
words; and the contest closes June 1. 



EXTRACTS PROM WOOLMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL, ON THE EVE OP THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



Page 216. "Thus it was every one's in- 
terest to seem poor. And the taxes were 
so important a matter, taking so large a 
part of the yearly income, that they modi- 
fied the whole conduct of life. People 
dared not appear at their ease, lest their 
shares should be increased. They hid their 
wealth and took their luxuries in secret. 
One day Jean Jacques Rousseau, traveling 
on foot, as was his wont, entered a solitary 
farmhouse, and asked for a meaL A pot of 
some skimmed milk and some coarse bar« 
ley bread were set before him, the peasant 
who lived in the house saying this was all 
he had. After a while, however, the man 
took courage on observing the manners 
and the appetite of his guest. Telling 
Rousseau that he was sure that he was a 
good, honest fellow, and no spy, he disap- 
peared through a trap door, and presently 
came back with good wheaten bread, a 
ittle dark with bran, a ham and a bottle 
of wine. An omelet was soon sizzling in 
the dish. When the time came for Rous- 
seau to pay and depart, the peasant's fears 
returned. He refused money; he W2is evi- 
dently distressed. Rousseau made out 
that the bread and wine were hidden for 
fear of the tax gatherer; that the man be- 
lieved he would be ruined if he were known 
to have anything." 
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MRS. PELS IN SAN ANTONIO 



Page 217. *The country people liad 
grown to be very distrustful 'and suspi* 
dous whenever officials of the government 
were concerned. Necker says: 'I remem- 
ber a singular feature of this subject. I 
think it was twenty years ago that an in- 
tendant, with the laudable intention of en- 
couraging the making of honey and the 
cultivation of bees, began by asking for 
statistics as to the number of hives kept in 
the province. The people did not imder- 
stand his intentions; they were, perhaps, 
suspicious of them, and in a few days al- 
most all the hives were destroyed.* " 

Page 217. "In the time of Louis XIV, 
if a whole village fell too much behindhand, 
its four principal inhabitants might be 
seized and carried off to jaiL" 

Page 217. Re Poll Tax. "If the poor 
man failed to pay, a man in blue, with a 
gun, came and sat by his fire, slept in his 
bed, and laid hands on any money that 
might come into his house, thus collecting 
the tax and his own wages. The amount 
levied by the poll tax and its accessories 
was from thirty six to forty two million 
lires a year, ($6,400,000 to $8,400,000.) 

"The first and most dreaded of the in- 
direct taxes was the Salt tax (gabelle). As 
salt is a necessary for all, it has from early 
da3rs been considered by some governments 
a good article for a tax, no one being able 
to escape payment by going entirely with- 
out it. To make the revenue more secure, 
every householder in certain parts of 
France was obliged to buy seven pounds of 
salt a year at the warehouses of the farm« 
for every member of his family over seven 
years old. In spite of this a certain econ- 
omy in the use of the article became the 
habit of the French nation, and the trav- 
eler in the nineteenth century may bless 
the government of l^e Bourbons when for 
once in his life he finds himself in a country 
where the cooks do not habitually oversah 
the soup." 

"Necker, who much desired to equalise 
the impost, mentions six principal cate- 
gories of provinces in regard to the salt tax; 
varying from those in which the sale was 
free, and the article worth two to nine Hres 
the htmdred weight, to those where it was 
a monopoly of the farm, and the salt cost 



the consumers about sixty-two Hres. Salt 
being thus worth thirty times as much in 
one province as in another, it was possiUe 
for a successful smuggler to make a Eving 
by a very few trips. The opportunity was 
largely used; children were trained by their 
parents for the illicit traffic, but the penal- 
ties were very severe. In the galleys were 
many salt smugglers; people were shut up 
on mere suspicion, and in the crowded 
prisons of that day were carried off by 
jail-fevers." 

WHAT MRS. PELS SAID IN SAN 
ANTONIO. 



Out of land God expected men to make 
practically all of thteir livelihood. He in- 
tended that every human being should 
possess some part of the earth, and that by 
resorting to it, he could earn his living in 
the manner he saw fit. But history has 
not borne out God's wishes in the matter. 
Customs regarding land are really little 
changed from what they were in the past, 
and at present the large bulk of land is 
owned by a few wealthy persons. 

MUST RBCOVBR CONTROL. 

The great majority of people who pos- 
sess no part of l^e earth have, therefor, 
only one recourse. They must in some way 
recover control of what once properly was 
theirs. The government of a nation, in its 
capacity as a representative of its great 
numbers of people, should exercise its au- 
thority over the few wealthy persons with- 
in its boundaries in such a manner that the 
vast tracts of land owned by them would 
practically come again under l^e control 
of everybody. This would be accom- 
plished ideally by the establishment of the 
Single Tax S3rstem. 

I do not, of course, advocate that any 
product achieved by a man's individual 
efforts shotdd be taxed. The people as a 
whole have no basic interest in whatever 
has been accomplished in this way, and ac- 
cordingly they have no right to expect to 
share in its profits. Herein lies the ab-> 
surdity of taxing both land and the things 
of material value which man has construct- 
ed with his own hands. In land, the people 
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lurve a just hereditary [interest, but la 
the products mamiiactared by individuals 
they have none. — San Antonio LdghS, No- 
vember 30. 



HENRY GEORGE ON PROTECTION 
AND WAR 



I say protection is linked with everything 
that enslaves man. (Renewed cheers.) 
What has everywhere enslaved men? This 
theory of our socialistic friends, or so-called 
scientific friends, that man was at first a 
serf, a slave, and gradually won his free- 
dom so far, is, in the very nature of tlungs, 
wrong. (Hear, hear.) It is not tyranny 
which is eternal, which existed in the be- 
ginning — it is freedom. (Cheers.) Man 
was created free. The great agency of 
slavery ever3rwhere is war. War is neces- 
sarily the enslaver— even war for a just 
cause. (Hear, hear.) You cannot organ- 
ize men into an army even to fight for free- 
dom without endangering that personal 
Eberty. War hasalwa3rs been the enslaver. 
What does protection do but to foster and 
encourage the jealousy of men (cheers), to 
tell l^em that Christ's message was a lie, 
to tell them that "they don't know every- 
thing down in Judee." (Laughter.) "We 
may," they say, "in some sort of sense and 
in the good time coming, but now we must 
keep our neighbors from getting ahead of 
us and must fence ourselves in with these 
tarifEs." Mr. Trenwith in Melbourne, in 
spite of himself, could not help speaking of 
"saurkraut Germans." (Laughter). Go 
to the United States and what do you hear 
but references to pauper English labor? 
Everywhere the spirit of envy, everywhere 
the drawing of lines separating men more 
than the seas and mountains do. It is 
7,000 miles across the ocean from your 
country to my cotmtry, and our tariff 
keeps us far more distant than these 7,000 
miles. Protection! Why, everywhere 
what does it do? It involves tmnecessary 
complexities of government 4t8 spies search 
and seize, and its guards are employed to 
pounce on every ship that is coming m. 
(Hear, hear) . It is always a temptation to 
corruption. In Australia I do not think 



you fully realise that. But be warned by 
the examples of the American colonies. — 
Hbnrt Gborob in Protestant Hall, Syd* 
ney, Australia, 1890. 



LECTURE WORK OP THE WOMEN'S 
HENRY GEORGE LEAGUE. 



The Women's Henry (Jeorge League of 
New York City have organized a School 
Lecture Committee. The following lec- 
turers win accept appointments under the 
auspices of the League: J. W. Bengough^ 
Chalk Talks; Miss Grace Isabel Colbron, 
Henry George, a Great American Econo- 
mist; Bolton Hall, The Cure of Poverty 
and other topics; Amy Mali Hicks, The 
Democracy of Art, The New Industrialism, 
etc.; Hon. John J. Murphy, Natural Law 
in Taxation, How to Support Government 
without Taxing Private Property, etc.; 
Miss Charlotte Schetter, The Art of Htmian 
Brotherhood and Education and Econom- 
ics and Frank Stephens, I and the Rest of 
the Worid, Things as They Are, etc. 

The prices of lectures to colleges and 
schools is $10 to $60 for traveling expenses. 
For particulars apply to Miss Mary Boies 
Ely, 27 W. 11th Street, N. Y. City. 



THE GREAT LAND QUESTION. 



In discussiQg this question we come at 
once to the great land problem. Our 
Single Tax friends would say: "Eliminate 
land monopoly, and the problem would 
be solved." I grant that access to the 
land would solve a great many problems 
that are pressing so strenuously for solu- 
tion. To my mind the land monopoly, 
is the biggest and worst form of and 
a condition is created under it that 
would not even have been dreamed of by 
our fore-fathers. We have allowed land 
to be exploited, just as we have allowed 
labor to be exploited; until now the time 
for taking up new and untilled lands is 
past.— 4^R. Gbo R. Lunn, Socialist and 
editor of the Schenectady CHiten, 



Sbnd $1.00 for 10 assorted Special Num- 
bers of the SiNOLB Tax Rbvxbw. 
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RHODE ISLAND ORGANIZES 



NEW YORK AND TAX REFORM. 



RHODE ISLAND SINGLE TAXERS 
ORGANIZE. 



Dr. Robert Murray Haig, of New York, 
visited the Canadian West looking into 
the taxation systems of Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Calgary, Vancouver, Medicine Hat 
and elsewhere. Dr. Haig is the special 
investigator of a committee appointed by 
Mayor Mitchell, of New York, to look into 
the working of local option taxation in the 
Canadian cities. The Mayor has nominated 
this committee following the introduction of 
a bill in the legislature advocating a change 
in the system of taxation employed in New 
York. 

The bill suggested that the present plan 
of assessing buildings to their full value be 
changed and that the assessment be placed 
on one half the actual value. This, it was 
argued, would have the effect of encourag- 
ing building and would tend to decrease 
congestion in any part of a city. In this 
position the measure was supported by 
the Single Tax advocates and the Mayor 
decided to investigate such systems where 
similar methods were employed in civic 
taxation. 

The light is being discerned, apparently, 
in the great State of New York and the 
action of the Mayor in seeking to get a 
fair opinion on the working of tax reform 
schemes is significant. It will prove a bit 
humorous, however, if New York should, 
as a result of the study of Canadian con- 
ditions in the West, adopt a measure which 
the most enlightened province in the Do- 
minion will not even grant the people the 
opporttmity to pass upon. — Ottawa (Can.) 
Citizen. 



A VICTORY FOR TOM L .JOHNSON. 



A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court dismissed the suit of the 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Big Four Rail- 
roads. By this decision Cleveland will re- 
ceive the values which the people of 
Cleveland have contributed to the water 
fronts of the city. This decision is the 
triumphant outcome of the litigation be- 
gun by Hon. Tom L. Johnson. His works 
do follow him. 



The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Tax Reform Association was held on Jan- 
uary 10th. 

The two articles of the Constitution of 
the Association which provide for its or- 
ganization are as follows: 

Articlb V. — Officers. 
The elective officers of the Association 
shall be an executive committee of five, 
elected annually in the month of January 
by means of the Single Transferrable Vote. 
All officers, except Treasurer, must be 
Croasdalers. 

Articlb VI. — Duties of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee shall appoint 
and may remove at will, a President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Secretary and Cor- 
responding Secretary; and, except as lim- 
ited by direct vote of the Association, shall 
have full authority to manage its business. 

The following persons were chosen as 
Executive Committee: Louis A. Basinet, 
David S. Praser, L. P. C. Garvin, Wm. J. 
MacDougald, J. J. Sweeney. 

They elected the following officers: 

President, Lucius P. C. Garvin; "N^ce- 
President, Charles Sisson; Treasurer, Gran- 
ville S. Standish; Secretary, David S. 
Praser. 

The officers not already members of the 
Executive Committee were made so ex- 
offido. 



If any one has bound or tmbound copies of 
the SiNOLB Tax Review from the first vol- 
ume to October 16, 1905 inclusive, and de- 
sires to dispose of them, he or she is asked 
to write to the librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 



On every Wednesday night at the rooms 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, 47 
West 42nd street, a class in Political Econ- 
omy meets, to which all are welcome. 
James R. Brown and August Weymann 
are the leaders. 
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NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



Wb learn with regret of the death of 
Levi H. Turner who died at his home in 
Quincy, Mass., on Jan. 16. He was one of 
the pioneer Henry George men in Boston 
and one of the number who first conducted 
Sunday afternoon meetings on Boston 
Common. He spoke there several times 
last sunmier. He was a native of Maine, 
and at least 60 3rears old. He is survived 
by a widow who enthusiastically shares 
his views on the land question. Some 
years ago he became a memper of the So- 
cialist Party and was a nominee in Quincy 
for elective offices on the party ticket. He 
ceased active participation as a Socialist 
and again became a propagandist in the 
Single Tax movement, beUeving that the 
land question must be settled first before 
any advance can be made along socialistic 
lines. 



Miss Ruth Paterson, winner of one of 
the minor cash prizes in the N. Y. High 
School Essay Contest received it from Dr. 
Geo. R. Ltmn, of the Schenectady Citisen, 
who stated that he considered the wixmer 
of the prize had brought honor not only to 
herself but also to the high school as well 
as the city of Schenectady. 



A Ground Hog Day Conference was 
hekl in Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 2. The 
Ground Hog is a new weekly Single Tax 
paper of a snappy character published by 
David Gibson, Caxton building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The house of which Mr. Gibson is 
the head publishes a number of business 
periodicals. 

In December of last year Pairhope cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary, on which 
occasion £. B. Gaston reviewed the pro- 
gress of the colony. Rev. G. C. Simpson 
spoke on Fairhope, Present and Future. 
Other speakers were C. E. Littlefield, Mrs. 
M. L. Johnson, E. G. Dougherty, C. A. 
Brothers and Judge W. A. Foster. 



Thb death of Bliss Lily A. Ross, for sev- 
eral years teacher in the Business High 
School of Washington, D. C, is announced. 
Miss Ross was bom in Forest City, Arkan- 
sas, thirty-eightyears ago, and was a sister 
of Mrs. Walter I. Swanton, at whose home 
she died. She was a well informed and 
ardent Single Taxer. Last year she visited 
all the Single Tax colonies in Maine, Mass., 
New Jersey and Delaware and gave an in- 
teresting address concerning them at the 
opening meeting of the Women's Single 
Tax Club of Washington, D. C. 



Thb Cleveland (Ohio) News gives an 
account of a lady in that city, Mrs. Ella 
B. Clement, who at the advanced age of 
65 is studying taxation. Evidently she 
is doing so to some purpose for she sa3rs: 

"Tax on personal property is a farce be- 
cause it can so easily be hidden. Land 
cannot be put into a trunk and lied about. 
Single Tax would force stricter honesty. 
But it cannot cure all modem business 
ills, as some seem to think. But we ought, 
to give it a trial, and if it is not efficient 
we might repeal the statutes creating it." 



"You and I may not live to see it, but 
the truths which Henry George made so 
clear will not only live, but that they will 
be generally accepted is certain." This is 
the conviction expressed by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Barry, Catholic Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Sandhurst, Vic- 
toria, Australia, who for fifty years has 
been a devoted servant of the church. 



Gborob Fostbr Pbabodt has declined 
i^pointment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 



Thrbb high school boys of Elgin, IlL, 
spoke in advocacy of the Single Tax in the 
old council chamber of that city. Each 
boy presented some phase of the question 
and so close was the contest that the 
judges announced that they were unable 
to reach a decision. The prizes therefore 
were equally distributed among the three. 

"Wb will never solve the question of 
Unemployment until we settle the Land 
Question," said Congressman John I. No- 
lan, one of the pioneers in the Home Rule 
in Taxation movement in California. 
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NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



A DiKNBR of the Manhattan Single Tax 
Gub at Fifth Avenue Restaurant, this city, 
was held on Saturday, January 23. 1^. 
Walter L. Sears, of the City Employment 
Bureau, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
August Weymann, the newly elected vice- 
president of the Chib, acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. Sears spoke on unemployment and 
announced himself a modified Single Taxer. 



Thb only division of the great estates 
which possibly can be made must be 
brought about through taxation. The 
Mexican constitution prohibits confisca^ 
tion, and, of course, whatever is done as a 
solution of existing difficulties must be 
done in accordance with the constitution 
or it will not stand. — Sbnor db la Gurza 
in N. Y. Times, 



Mr. a. B. Graham, Mich., who has been 
a Single Taxer for twenty years, and who 
dined with Henry George when he visited 
Adrian, say^ in a recent letter to the Rb- 
viBw: "I can see the Single Taxe spread- 
ing and growing all the time." 



An important article from the pen of 
William H. Baxter occupies a full page of 
the Sunday World Herald of Omaha. Its 
title is '*What its Champions claim Single 
Taxation will do for Omaha and Nebraska." 



Dr. W. E. Macklxn, noted Single Taxer 
and missionary to China, visited New Zea* 
land last auttunn and made several ad- 
dresses in Auckland and elsewhere. 



A RBCBNT lecture on the Single Tax in 
Denver by Clarence Darrow to nearly one 
thousand persons was fairly reported in 
the Denver papers. 



Thb Common Good is a department in 
the Newark, N. J., Evening News by Ed- 
mund Burke Osborne, "who pays for this 
space and is responsible for its contents." 



Ex-Mator L. D. Taylor has been trium- 
phantly elected mayor of Vancouver, B. 
C. He was long known as the Single Tax 
Mayor and his election is a victory for the 
Single Tax. 



That an established business house is 
not afraid to proclaim the truth is demon- 
strated by The Shield, a Uttle magawmi 
published by Levy Bros, and Company, 
a business supply house of Indianapolis. 
Here is an article in one of its issues 
under the heading, "Land Value Absorbs 
66% of the Product of Labor and Capital," 
and the opening paragraph is striking 
enough to arrest attention: 

"If one of the people working for you 
walked into your office and said, "I can 
show you a 66 per cent leak in your business," 
you would probably laugh — ^but jrou would 
be at least curious enough to hear what he 
had to say. Well, here's the 66 per cent 
leak in the nation's business — and after 
you finish this article you will do a lot of 
thinking." 



Thb death of Magistrate Otto Kempner, 
of Brooklyn, removes from the field of use- 
fulness a pure and high-minded official who 
had an enviable record. Entering public 
life with high ideals his early revolt against 
the corruption of Tammany Hall made him 
famous throughout the country. As assem- 
blyman from Manhattan he refused to take 
orders from the boss in the matter of United 
States senator and cast a complimentary 
vote for Henry George for that office. His 
relegation to private life and a far from lu- 
crative law practice was his punishment for 
a number of years. 



Thb Toronto Globe condemns in vigorous 
language the proposed tax on sales of land 
vacant or improved, whether based on the 
"unearned increment" or lost decrement, 
and says that it is "unsound in principle 
and injurious in its influence." 



An address by K. P. Alexander at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, took ior its subject, "Sci- 
entific Taxation," and contrasted the sys- 
tems prevailing in Vancouver and Hous- 
ton with that of Little Rock, to the dis- 
advantage of the last named city. 



Subscribers who have not yet renewed 
are asked to do so, or notify us that they 
do not wish to renew. 
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Th$ Nm> Ycrk T49mm, in a recent tamut, 
has a long article on Meyer London, the 
aewbf elected oongresman from New Tork» 
in which it recommends him to adopt the 
example of Victor Berger and not that of 
Anti-Pass Bob Baker. Victor Berger was 
an exceedingly useful r e pr es en tative, but 
if the Times thinks there is anything amus- 
ing in the course of Mr. Baker in Congress 
its convictions are not shared by the legis- 
lators of the old sdiool in some forty-eight 
States who used to travel, they and their 
numerous families, friends and distant re- 
lations, up and down this beautiful country 
of ours on railroad passes issued as payment 
assumed for favors to come, who now find 
that they must pay for their railroad tick- 
ets just Hke the common people. The name 
of Anti-Pass Baker is a title of some dis- 
tinction. 



At thb last luncheon of the Cleveland 
^ngle Tax Chib Mr. David Gibson an- 
nounced his offer of the best gold watch 
sold in the city for the best essay on the 
Single Tax written by a high school pupiL 
The Cleveland Club has decided if possible 
to make provision for prises of less value 
for other essays in order of merit. 



LIST OP SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Pels Pund Commission, 77 Bly- 

myer BkLg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Manhattan Shigle Tax Chib, 47 West 42d 

St., N. Y. City. 
New York State Single Tax League, 68 

William St., N. Y. City. 
Poughkeepsie Branch, N. Y. S. S. T. L., 

186 Church St., Poughkeepde, N. Y. 
Niagara Branch N. Y. S. S. T. L., 18 No. 

Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Buffalo Single Tax Association, Thos. H. 

Work, Sec, 165 Hughes Av., Bufiak), N. Y. 
Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Pul- 
ler, Sec, 7 Mills Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
Mass. Single Tax League, Ernest £. Brazier, 

Sec, 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Single Tax Qub, Schiller Bldg., 

Chicago, HL 



Henry George Lecture Association, P« H« 
Munroe, Pres., 638 So. Dearborn 8t.» 
Chicago, BL 

IGlwankee Single Tax Club, 726 Oyboam 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Single Tax Qub, 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 

Brooklyn Single Tax Club, W. B. Vemam, 
Sec, 776 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry George Association, Chas. C. Mc- 
Gowan, Sec, 49 Chicago Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Colorado Single Tax Assn., Wm. H. Ma- 
lone, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec,. 817 
National Safety Vault Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Western Single Tax League, Mrs. GaUup, 
Pres., Pueblo, Colo. 

Idaho Single Tax League, P. B. Kinyon, 
Sec, Boise, Idaho. 

Spring^ld Single Tax Club, J. Parris, 
Pres.. 716 N. 9th St., Springfield. IlL 

Seattle Single Tax Club, T. Siegfried. Sec, 
609 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

San Antonio Economic Study Club, E. G. 
Le Stourgeon. Pres., San Antonio. Texas. 

Spokane Single Tax League, W. Matthews, 
Sec, 7 Post St., Spokane. Washington. 

California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation. 34 Ellis St., San Francisco; 616 
American Bank Bldg.. Los Angeles, and 
Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 
Diego. 

Society for Home Rule in Taxation, Prof. 
Z. P. Smith, Sec, Berkeley, Calif. 

Women's National Single Tax League, 
Miss Charlotte Schetter, Sec. 76 High- 
land Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Women's Henry Geooge League. Miss Co- 
line B. Currie, Sec, 47 West 42d St., N. 
Y. aty. 

Broo^yn Woman's Single Tax Club, Miss 
Jennie A. Rogers. 486 Hancock St., Bkhi.» 
N. Y. 

Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Pres., East Orange, N. 

J. 

Pennsylvania Single Tax Club, R. E. Mor- 
rison, Sec, 60 No. Hobart St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Erie Single Tax Ckib. Erie, Pa., Robt. P. 
Devine, Pres.; James B. EDery, Sec, 
31 West 10th St. 
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SINGLE TAX JOURNALS 



Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 
G. Gibbons, Sec., 1831 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton, Ohio, Single Tax Club, Mrs. Alice 
Kile Neibal, Sec. 

Single Tax Club of Pittsburg, Wajme 
Paulin, Sec., 7002-3 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. Martin Williams, 
President, Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Bebnont St., Washington, D. C. 

The Woman's Single Tax Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President, Riverdale, Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 E. Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 

Tax Reform League of Eastern Ontario, 
Sydenham Thompson, Sec., 79 Adelaide 
St.. Toronto, Can. 

Single Tax Association of Ontario, Syden- 
ham Thompson, Sec., 79 Adelaide St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Land Values Taxation League, P. J. Dixon, 
Sec.-Treas., 253 Chambers of Commerce 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 

Columbus Single Tax Club, George Cart- 
wright, Sec. 

Indianapolis Single Tax Club, J. H. 
Springer, Sec. 

Memphis Single Tax Association, W. D. 
Gaither, Sec., Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec., 
Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Poster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 
(Our readers are asked to supply omis- 

■ions from this partial list of Single Tax 

organisations. — Editor Sinolb Tax Rb- 

VIBW. 



LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., N. Y* 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Francisco, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Pels Fund Bulletin, 77 Blymyer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 



The PttbUc, SS7 So. Dearborn St., Chici^ 
go, m.. Annual subscription $1. 

The Ground Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. 

Fairhope Courier, Fairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 

The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
Daily except Sundays. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St., Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 50 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 235 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Annual 
subscription 50 cents. 

The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tribune, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in French, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, Ottawa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants' Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 25 
cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, CoL An- 
nual subscription 25 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, CaL Annual sub- 
scription 25 cents. 

Everyman, Los Angeles, CaL Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Henry George's Works. 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY, $1.00 
in cloth. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, $1.00 in cloth. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE, 

$1.00 in cloth. 
A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

SINGLE TAX REVIEW 

150 Nassau Street New York. 
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Osteopathy is to therapeutics what Single 
Tax is to Economics. 

DR. MORRIS M. BRILL 

08TB0PATHIC PH7SICIAH 
18 lb 20 East 41it St, N«w York City. 
Td. Murray HiU 3986 «*Night." RiTer. 9500 



The Single Tax Index 

A comprehensive analytical and synthet- 
ical index of the Single Tax movement 
throughout the world — ^in one alphabet. 

mMEOORAPHBD— HOT PRIHTSD— QUARTERLY 

One Dollar a Quarter 

First Number Jan. 1, 1916. Order Now. 

RALPH CROSMAN 
121 Second Street, San FranciscOi Cal. 



What Is The Pels Fond 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Pels Fand Balletin 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

THE 

JOSEPH PELS PUND COMMISSION 

77 Blymjer Buflding, Cincinnati, Ohio 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritoal and Political 

Betaf a Coine !■ Tei Lessons oi tbo 
Rdationskip of Rellgloa and Bconomics 

Price of the Course, Ten Dollars, including 
the text book, Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price of the Text Book Alone, $1.5* 

Done at the Roycroft Shop. East Aurora. N. Y, 
A beautiful example of Roycroft workmanship. 

For further information, address the author and 
founder, Julia Golozibr, or 

The Advance Sheet, published in the interests of 
Religious and Political Advancement and Ortho- 
graphical Reform. Published Quarterly, 50c a year. 

26 East 45th Street Bayoue, N. J. 



Stodentsof the LabtrQoestion 

Do you know THE PUBUC? 



If you don't, this special Get-Acquaint- 
ed offer is addressed to you : THE PUBLIC 
will be sent you weekly for six weeks for 
10 cents. Two premium booklets go with 
these introductory subscriptions: "Tax- 
ation Blunders and Their Remedy," by 
Lewis Jerome Johnson (of Harvard), and 
"The Single Tax" by Henry George. All 
for 10 cents. 

This offer is a prize for the prompt. 
THE PUBLIC is recommended to thinkers 
by many men of national reputation — 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Secretary W. J. 
Bryan, Lincoln Steffens, etc. Send only 
ten cents for six weeks' subscription and 
the two booklets. 



THE PUBLIC 

EUsworth Binlding CHICAGO 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK 

1915-1920 



To BB Undbr thb Supbryisxon of 

A COMPETENT CORPS OF EDITORS 



Believiiig that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following announcement or prospectus 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary pledges. 

If seven htmdred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on delivery of 
books, we shall on completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several hundred pages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
in addition to 

The Present Programme and Status of The Single Tax Mo^e* 
menti by Schuyler Arnold, ^i^iich includes an ezhaustiva treatment 
of The Single Tax as Henry George Left It, The Deveiopm^it of 
The Single Tax in the United States, Single Tax Proposals in 
Various States, The Single Tax in Australasia, Canada, England 
and Germany. 

1. Land Monopoly in the United States. 

2. Chronological History of the Single Tax. 
3« Forerunners of Henry George* 

4. What is the Single Tax? 

5. Bibliography of the Single Tax. 
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6. Who's Wha In the Single Tax Moyementy Including Brief 
Biographies. 

7. Judicial Decfeions. 

8. Taxation Laws in Various Countries. 

9. Local Option in Taxation. (In Contravention to Schuyler 
Arnold.) 

10. Progress in Exemptions. 

11. Brief Histories of Campaigns for the Single Tax. 

12. List of Single Tax Periodicals, or Periodicals Friendly. 

APPEimiX. 

Area and Populations — ^Poverty — ^Wages — ^Wealth and Dis- 
tribution — Crime — Charity— Increase in Land Values — Congestion 
— ^Panics — ^Dept. of Labor— Farm Values— Tenant Farming — Con- 
dition of Labor — Cost of Living — ^Rents — Child Labor— Increase 
of Wealth— Ifiortgaged Farms. 



It would be desirable that this work be placed on the market 
at one dollar a copy if possible, but this must be an after consid- 
eration. The publication will proceed upon securing the neces- 
sary number of j^bdges* Send m your own pledges and write 
for subscription blanks for circulation among your fellow Single 
Taxers and friends. 

pgYACH AND PORWARb '" 

FOR A SINGLE TAZ TEAR BOOK. 

The undersigned hereby pledges himself to take 

copies of the Single Tax Year Book at Two Dollars a copy, and 
to pay on delivery. 

Name 

Address , 

To be jmbHshed by the 8uf olb Tax Rbvibw» 
150 Namu Stmt. N. Y. Otf. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



Are You a Subscriber to the Only Journal in Great Britain devoted to 
the Movement for the Taxation of Land Values ? 

"LAND~VALUES" 

(Edited by JOHN PAUL) 

Established Jtine, 1894. Published on the first day of each month by the 
United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values. Contains current notes 
and comments on the taxation of land values, editorial and special articles on 
politics and economics, extracts from political speeches and writings, news of 
the movement at home and abroad. 

FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE MOST XIP-TO-DATE AND 
AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON THEj: 
TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

Annual Subscription 50 cents 

Two Subscribers $1. 

Five Subscribers $2. 

Send money order or dollar notes to 

The United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values 
11 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, England 
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UNEMPLOYMENT— THE SOCIAL PARADOX- 



{For tk§ Rmfkm.) 



By CHAS* A. GILCHRIST. 



Unemployment seems to be a more pressing problem than ever before. 
To many of us it is a very real personal issue, and to others it is of such vital 
interest that much of the current literature is discussing it. 

Stop and consider for a moment the significance of unemplo3mient in 
the light of otir most simple intuitions — of all that we naturally associate 
with the idea of work. 

The natural inference to be drawn from a condition of a general reduc- 
tion of work, is that men are finding it possible to produce what they need 
with less labor. The condition seems to imply that labor saving machinery 
is at last beginning to save labor and that the cry of efficiency is also having 
its effect. Poverty and its long train of attendant evils must disappear 
and men will be free to enter more and more into that broader life that comes 
with leistu-e. An ever increasing ntunber of men will be able to travel, 
study, to romp with their children, to ride in their own motor car, to delve 
into art, music and literattu-e — and best of all, men will learn how to play. 
The ethical evils which now attend the idleness of those who do not have to 
work, will disappear, for all in like measure wlil be relieved of the necessity 
of working. Work — economic work — ^will decline, while economic leisure 
will gain, but activity will go on. Being blessed with **over production'* there 
will be more time for constunption — an art now frowned down because so 
few understand it. Production on lines far broader than the economic will 
doubtless go on, although it will not be for the purpose of keeping the wolf 
from the door. But to paint a state like this resembles a sick man con- 
sidering the things he would do if he were to recover. That consideration 
is not quite pertinent, for whatever he would do after recovery, 
he knows the tendency of regained health is for his good. So we are certain 
that whatever new problems might confront us in the social state we have 
been imagining, the tendency of a general reduction of economic work 
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•with its accompanying increase in economic leistire, is alwa)rs for the better. 

Such is the natural inference. 

Nothing of the kind, however, can be inferred. Indeed, the social state 
we picture as a result of a general reduction of work is diametrically opposed 
to the picture we have drawn. The inference people do draw is not the 
natural inference. And therein lies the paradox, why, in spite of the 
insatiable and righteous desire of mankind to economize labor, we look upon 
increase of work and emplojnnent as a good. 

The answer to this question comes with the recognition of the most 
vital of social questions which is now so manifest in that **ground swell" of 
social unrest; and which is being so generally apprehended by all sympa- 
thetic and thinking people. Why, in spite of a centtiry of the most 
marvelous advance in the productive power of labor that the world has 
ever seen, should the great mass of men be condemned to compete for wages 
which give but the barest living? That some great fundamental injustice 
exists in society, and distorts the distribution of wealth to the most unheard 
of extremes, is now so generally recognized that it is not necessary to turn 
to current articles on unemployment to see evidence of it. We know, when 
we reflect, that men want work only because there has been withheld from 
them in some imaccoxmtable but persistent way, so much of what they 
produce, that nothing ever remains to them for consumption in a period 
of economic idleness — ^a period which otherwise should be the sweetest and 
fullest time in life. We know that men are forced to compete for **wages of 
bare subsistence" because the alternative, self -employment, is in some way 
denied them. It is not my purpose here to add anything to what is being 
said as to the cause and remedy for this, but only to point out the curious 
inversion of ideas which is the outcome of that injustice — ^that inversion — 
which makes us look upon economy of labor in our daily personal life as 
good, while in the general social life of the nation we look upon work as a 
boon, and upon the class who **fiu-nish employment" as a class of public 
benefactors. 

So insidious is the advance of this inverted idea into the minds of 
people, that it might be called a popular illusion. It is not true that men 
want work. It is not true that he who furnishes employment is by that act 
a benefactor. What men want is the result of work. And what, pray, is 
employment that it should become the property of a few, to be served out 
by their grace as a dole? These are not fine distinctions or vague gener- 
alities, they are distinctions which, if not carefully drawn, distort our most 
fnndamental intuitions in regard to economic and social questions. They do 
this because they draw our attention from the vital cause of the social imrest 
to its superficial aspects. They draw otir attention from treating the disease 
to ntirsing the sjnnptoms. That men should cry for work is incongruous; it 
is a symptom of something profotmd. That some should give employment 
in the sense of employment in general being theirs to give, seems to be too 
true; but it is nevertheless preposterous and unnatural. 
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Here are a few examples of this mental inversion that so often comes 
when we pass from a survey of our personal benefits to those of society. 

If I spill paint upon the floor, it * 'makes work/* but I regret the circixm- 
stance. Yet the heavy fall of snow in New York City, even though it were 
an enormous obstruction to traffic, was regarded by many as a public boon 
since its removal would at least furnish emplo)mient. Certain public build- 
ings were — in the course of a discussion — ^being condemned as useless and 
the remark was finally added, 'Veil at any rate their destruction will furnish 
emplojmient to a whole army of men." But would the man who felt like 
that about the public buildings consider for a moment, the idea of furnish- 
ing himself emplo)mient by constructing with his own hands, a garage, for 
exemple, along impracticable lines? 

Removing snow from the streets of New York is productive emplojrment 
only because it is not in the power of man to prevent its fall. Had no snow 
fallen, society would have been by that much the gainer. Just to the extent 
that the public buildings are useless*, are the wages of those who work on 
them a charity from the taxpayers. Do we solve our problem when we 
support labor on charity, deluding it into the idea that it is doing something 
worth while? 

In those instances where work is recommended for its own sake, that is, 
in spite of its failure to be fully productive, the emplojrment so undertaken 
involves two evils. First, it degrades the employed into the position of a 
child who must have **work for idle hands," and is not fully responsible for 
the product. Secondly, it befogs the mind of the employer to the real issue, 
the restoration of labor to its right of self employment. 

There are some excellent illustrations of this tendency of thought that 
were discussed recently in the Outlook, where the question was raised, **Is it 
right to stop bu)dng books, thereby increasing the already desperate plight 
of printers and publishers, in order to send more money to the widows and 
orphans of the war?" And speaking of ways to retrench, '*As a concrete 
example of what should not be done," various societies are instanced, "which 
have announced that all banquets and dinners will be foregone for this year 
and the money thereby saved turned over to various relief fimds." It was 
* 'pointed out that such action worked hardship on a large class of waiters, 
caterers and florists; that it was hardly fair to ask a waiter to donate so large 
a portion of his wages to charity." 

When we cease to want books for any reason whatever, be it a saving 
for charity or a disinclination to read, it is right to stop buying regardless of 
the effect upon printers and publishers. If this is not so, then the same idea 
carried to greater length would place some responsibility upon us to be sick 
occasionally in order that doctors should not lack employment and so be 
reduced to * 'desperate plights." The reference to banquets and dinners is a 
particularly good one since waiters, caterers and florists are producers of 
things that can most readily be dispensed with when retrenchment becomes 
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desirable. Contrary to the sentiment quoted, it would seem to be a "concrete 
exemple" of a very good way to retrench, for if retrenchment must throw 
some workers out it is certainly well to begin with workers in those employ- 
ments that administer to luxury. More than this: In both of these instances 
the specific purpose of retrenchment is to assist relief fxmds, that is, it is not 
to curtail consumption but merely to change its form. Just so far as the 
demand for books and banquets is impaired the demand for food stuffs and 
other articles needed by the suffering will be augmented. Just to the extent 
that booksellers and waiters are thrown out of emplo3mient, food and clothes 
producers will be offered employment. In the language of political economy, 
emplo)mient is being transferred from less productive to more productive 
forms — a process that is going on and must constantly go on in all growing 
communities. This is not to say that in hard times there is not a net reduc- 
tion in constmiption as well as in emplo3mient, but the cases here quoted are 
not instances of it. 

The idea expressed in the last instance that a waiter in being discharged 
thereby * 'donates" a portion of his wages to charity is a novel one. 

"Work for works sake" blinds us in otir vision of real causes. It is like 
trying to raise the level of the ocean by daming a bay, where we do in fact 
raise the level of all we immediately see and touch, but produce an infini- 
tesimal and widely extended and reverse effect upon the ocean at large. The 
"furnishing emplo3mient*' idea as a social reform, if it means an)rthing at all, 
implies that the employer consciously sets aside to a greater or less extent, 
the usual consideration of getting the greatest return for the least output. 
To the extent that it is reform at all, it implies emplojrment not fully produc- 
tive — employment that would not otherwise have been tmdertaken. We 
must all have deep sympathy for the motives of those who would better hard 
times by **fumishing employment," but such action can have no effect in 
alleviating hard times in general, and must produce a reverse effect by divert- 
ing us from the true problem of restoring to men those, rights which not only 
make self employment possible as an alternative to wage working, but which 
raises wages through the simultaneous reduction in competition in the labor 
market. Were it easier for labor to employ itself, employers would be called 
upon to bid against each other to get labor. Instead of the phrase "furnishing 
employment," we would have the phrase "furnishing labor." The feeling of 
obligation would be the other way. This does not necessarily mean that men 
would employ themselves, for in so doing the advantage of production on 
large scales would be lost, but enough would turn to self emplo3mient to 
equalize the labor market and make employment and self emplojrment equally 
attractive. 

When I employ labor I do not fully need, the good I do is concentrated 
within the field of my every day vision, but the degradation to labor at large 
is spread over the whole body politic. The sentiment of charity is the most 
beautiful of all sentiments, but under these drctimstances the charity is 
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administered under false pretences. Those instances wh^e emplo3mient is 
held over a dull period, or instances where a personal attachment enters in, 
as often happens where one has an affection for a servant — are not instances 
of work for work's sake, for a little reflection will at once show that employ- 
ment is there most fully productive. Unemplo3mient is, of course, simply a 
more acute form of poor employment — ^it is the next step to starvation wages. 
Wages in general can never be raised until workers have the power to compel 
their increase and this power resides in the right of all to equal benefits from 
the use of the earth, a right now effectually denied by the institution of pri- 
vate property in land. Could we devise a way to restore this right, the evils 
we associate with non-employment would automatically disappear, for the 
distribution of wealth is to society what the vital functions are to the body — 
we may consciously give these fimctions a free field, but we may not con- 
sciously direct their workings. 

But we are beginning to touch the question we promised not to touch. 
Without it otir argument has been destructive rather than constructive, 
and to that extent tmdeniable without being convincing. But those who 
do see light in the great social question will be able not only to see, but to 
sympathize with our point of view. They will see that we are only clearing 
a bit of ground for reconstruction, that we are only insisting that men 
must be just before they are charitable. 

We have pointed out that unemployment is but the next step to poor 
cmplo3mient. Even when tmemployment does not exist, the greater part 
of the people are living on "wages of bare subsistence." To touch effectively 
the evils of tmemployment minimxm) wages at all times must be higher, very 
much higher, not ten per cent, or fifty per cent., but several times higher. 
Then imemployment will be a boon, a needed rest, a time for spiritual growth, 
not for some people, but for all the people. And the raising of wages carries 
with it a corrolary — ^the reduction of fortunes. If we believe there is injustice 
in the distribution of wealth, it is futile to look for remedies for poverty that 
do not have an accompan)dng effect upon riches. If some have less than is 
just, others are getting more than is just. We are too much ini the habit of 
looking upon great forttmes as justifiable objects of ambition — as if it were 
possible to attain them by any fair means. Such is not the case, for in the 
last analysis a fortune is simply an inordinate lien upon the labor of the coun- 
try — ^inordinate in the sense of commanding far greater service than the 
recipient could possibly give in return. We may agree with that school of 
economists which says that land and natural resources as well as the products 
of labor are wealth; or we may agree with their adversaries who say that 
wealth is solely the product of labor — ^but in either case the possession of 
wealth has ultimate value solely because it can buy the products of labor, 
that is, conmiand the service of others. If I have title to a mountain of iron 
ore. or a strip of Manhattan Island, I have a fortune, not because I can con- 
sume those things but because they give me the power to demand the service 
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of men without return. There is no just way to acqtiire wealth except to 
give an equivalent of work for it, and it is not within the power of a human 
being to give an equivalent of work for what is in these days considered a 
fortune. These things we mtist fight tooth and nail. The fight against 
poverty is one with the fight against riches, for they are co-relatives. 

When Christ said, ** *It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven," He simply 
put in the emphatic form of Eastern metaphor a statement of fact as coldly 
true as the statement that two parallel lines never meet. And so it is utterly 
impossible in this, jt in any other conceivable world, to abolish tmjust pov- 
erty without at the same time abolishing tmjust possessions. This is a hard 
word to the softly amiable philanthropists who, to speak metaphorically, 
would like to get on the good side of God without angering the devil. But 
it is a true word nevertheless." (pp. 307, The Science of Political Economy, 
by Henry George). 



BOSTOFS UNCOLLECTED NATURAL INCOME. 



ITS NATURE, ITS AMOUIIT, AND WHAT BECOMES OF IT. 



{For the Review.) 



By JOHN S. CODMAN. 



It is pretty generally asstmied that a city like Boston has little or no in- 
come essentially its own, and that it must, therefore, resort to the taxation 
of its citizens in order to pay its expenses. But is this assumption correct? 

Are there not certain values in Boston, as in every community, which are 
directly due to the presence and activities of Boston's population and to the 
manner and amount of its expenditures public and private; but of which no 
part can be attributed to the presence or activity of any one individual or 
group of individuals? If so, do not these values clearly constitute a natural 
source of revenue for Boston which should be exhausted before the taxation 
of individual wealth be resorted to? 

The above questions must be answered in the affirmative; and if we 
then inquire into the nature of the rental value of land exclusive of improve- 
ments, or "grotmd rent" as it is usually called, we shall see that it is a value 
such as has been described above. 

The grotmd rent of any piece of land is the sum which annually is paid 
or willingly would be paid, for possession of the bare land alone, and it does 
not include anything paid for the tise of buildings or other improvements 
upon the land. It is obviously, then, a value due, not .to any efifort upon the 
part of the owner or user of the land, but to the size and character of the 
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population of the community and to the location of the land with reference 
to the activities of such population. In other words the groimd rent of a 
piece of land is the exact measure of the value of all the business and social 
advantages which may be enjoyed by whosoever has the privilege of its exclu- 
sive use. 

WHAT BECOMES OP BOSTON'S GROUND RENT? 

Ground rent is then a publicly created value and is therefore the natural 
fund from which the city shotdd obtain its revenue. It is shown below, how- 
ever, that the ground rent of Boston was in 1914 at least 50 million dollars, 
but that only 25% of this, or 12>^ millions was collected by the city, while 
the balance of 373^ millions went into private pockets. In order to make 
up the deficiency in revenue, it was then necessary to raise 15 million dollars 
in taxes on individually created wealth; or directly on persons; and this 
was done by confiscating a portion of the value of all buildings, commercial 
or residential; of all machinery or stock in trade; and of stocks, bonds and 
other forms of intangible personalty and finally by forcing from each male 
citizen of age the payment of a poll tax of $2.00 whether he owned any prop- 
erty or not. 

The above figure for the total ground rent of Boston for the year 1914 
is estimated as follows: 

The value of the ground rent is directly related to the selling value or 
market price of the land, the two tending to rise and fall together; and roughly 
speaking, this relation is such that the ground rent is sufficient to pay the 
current rate of interest on the market price and also the taxes. The tax 
rate in 1914 was $17.50 per $1,000, that is 1.75%, and if we assume that the 
current rate of interest was 5%, then we can take the groimd rent as equal 
to 6.75% of the market price of the land. Now the assessed valuation of 
the land of Boston in 1914, exclusive of that to which the mtmicipality itself 
held title, was $783,329,800, and if we assume that this was the market price, 
then the groimd rent indicated would amount to 6.75% of this value, that 
is to $52,800,000. 

It is probable, however, that the assessed valtiation of the land was less 
than the market price and this would indicate a still higher value for the 
ground rent; but on the other hand, it is fairly certain that the market price 
is partly a speculative or inflated value, that is, it is partly determined by 
the expectation of a future rise in groimd rents; and, if so, the present 
ground rent is less than the market price of the land would indicate. It 
would seem safe to suppose, nevertheless, that the ground rent of the land 
could not have been less than $45,000,000, and this very conservative figure 
is therefore assumed, adding to it $5,000,000 to represent the annual value 
of the franchises granted to public service corporations for the use of streets, 
thus reaching the total of $50,000,000. 

[ Of this great siun, the proportion collected by the city was only 25% 
or 12)^ nwUion dollars, this being the actual amount collected in the form 
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of taxes on land values. The remaining 37>^ million dollars was retained 
by the land owners. 

PRIVATE APPROPRIATION OP GROUND RENT A TREMENDOUS BURDEN ON THE 

PEOPLE. 

Now it is a mistake tO suppose that this private appropriation of groimd 
rent is anything else than a tremendous burden on the people, and a form 
of tribute to the owners of the land. This is true even though in very many 
cases individual land owners may gain nothing from the privilege of private 
appropriation, and may even lose by it for the simple reason that in purchas- 
ing the privilege from the previous holder of the land, they may have paid 
too high a price. 

The only reason why this is not perfectly obvious is becatise the land 
owners are numerous, because the privilege they have of collecting groimd 
rent is bought and sold on the open market, is used as collateral for loans 
and as the basis of bonds and stocks, and because we have been bom and 
brought up to consider the system a natural one. If the land of Boston 
were all owned by one man or by ten men, or even by one himdred men, it 
would be perfectly obvious that those few men were appropriating in rent 
the earnings of the population as a whole. 

And now in order that we may see even more clearly how the privilege 
of absorbing ground rent is a btirden on the people of Boston, let us imagine 
a privilege of a somewhat simpler nature granted, let us say, to some indi- 
vidual in Colonial days and continued to this day for the benefit of his heirs 
and assigns. Let us suppose that in those dajrs a certain individual had 
been granted the privilege of receiving annually from the city $50 for each 
head of population, with the right also of selling or giving away this privilege 
in whole or part. If we had been foolish enough to allow this privilege to 
continue until the present time, it would now be worth about $30,000,000 
annually; and if it were still held by one individual who had inherited it from 
the original grantee, it would now be perfectly plain that that individual 
was enjojong a princely income contributed entirely by his fellow citizens. 

It is more likely, however, that such a privilege would not have been 
handed down to one individual. The original grantee would have divided 
it among his heirs and these again would have divided their proportions of the 
privilege, or in many cases would have sold them for what they would 
bring in the open market. At the present time then, there would be no one 
individual collecting an annual tribute of $30,000,000 from the people of 
Boston, but this tribute would be paid to many individuals, perhaps 10,000 
of them, some getting $100 a year, some $1,000, and a few perhaps $100,000 
to $200,000. It might be that in the greater number of cases the h3lding of 
such a privilege would represent an investment of cash paid by the present 
holder to the former holder of the privilege. Again some fraction of the priv- 
ilege might be the sole sotuxie of income of a poor widow, or it might be that 
titles to the privilege would in many cases be the security for loans made 
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by savings banks, insurance companies and individuals. But if such were 
the case, would any or all of these things make the payment of $30,000,000 
annually to the holders of the privilege any less a burden upon the workers 
of the city today than if paid to one individual; and would these earners 
be bound to continue a privilege which had been granted through the folly 
of their ancestors before any of the present population was bom? I think 
it is safe to say that if such an obvious privilege existed today, the citizens 
of Boston would set about getting rid of it at once and without much regard 
to so-called "vested rights" which would then be evidently "vested wrongs." 

But the privilege of collecting and keeping ground rent for private pur- 
poses is just as much an unjtist and oppressive burden on the people of Boston 
as the imaginary privilege described. It amotmted last year, as already shown, 
to at least $37,500,000, which is equivalent to about $60 per head of popu- 
lation. And while they contribute this siun to the land owners, the people 
of Boston contribute in addition to the government of city and State $15,000,000 
in taxes, the expendittu'e of a great part of which on city improvements will 
still further increase ground rent, thereby still further increasing the tribute 
to the land owners. 

What are the people of Boston going to do about this? Or rather, since 
the problem is nation-wide, what are the people of the United States going 
to do about it? The ground rent of the United States is estimated to be 
$4,000,000,000, that is about $40 per capita, and probably one-half of this, 
or $20 per capita, goes to the land owners. Will the people of the United 
States continue to carry indefinitely this burden, so plainly reflected in the 
high cost of living? Will the wage-earners, (and by wage earners I mean all 
those who work either with head or hand, from the captain of industry com- 
manding a large salary down to the unskilled day laborer), will they be willing 
to continue indefinitely to give up a part of their earnings in tribute to the 
land owners? The indications are that the people of this country are begin- 
ning to wake up to the absurdity of the situation and many communities 
have already taken steps, small ones to be sure, but nevertheless real ones, 
in the direction of reform. 

PRIVATE APPROPRIATION OP GROUND RENT NECESSITATES PARSIMONIOUS GOV- 
ERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE. 

The turning over of the greater proportion of ground rent to private indi- 
viduals, that is, to the land owners, not only necessitates taxation which 
would otherwise be tmnecessary, but since all the taxes actually collected are 
considerably less than the total revenue which might be had from ground rent, 
there results an entirely tmnecessary parsimony in the spending of money by 
the government for the benefit of the people as a whole. This is particularly 
true of the great cities which need a large revenue. Failing as they do to 
collect their ample natural income, they are obliged to resort to taxation and 
there is, naturally and properly, under the circumstances, a constant fight to 
keep the tax rate down, either by putting off needed expenditures, or by piling 
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up burdens for future generations through borrowing money for present im- 
provements. 

What could not the City of Boston do with the lost $37,500,000 of its 
natural income now diverted into private pockets? It needs better dock and 
harbor facilities, better transportation facilities, better kept streets, better 
educational opportxmities, more parks and playgroimds. All these things, 
we could have if we only held onto the income which is otirs; and furthermore, 
if the money were spent in the above manner, the increased ground rents 
resulting would still further add to our revenue. In other words, if the city 
took for itself the greater part of the groimd rent of the land and spent it for 
improvements, it would then have not only the improvements, but an in- 
creased revenue due to increased groimd rent. Under the present plan, how- 
ever, of taking only a small proportion of the ground rent, taxes must be levied 
on industry, houses and personal property, and when these taxes are spent 
to improve the city, the resulting increased groimd rent goes in greater part 
to the landowners and in only a small part to the city. 

In the two years between April 1st, 1912, and April 1st, 1914, the assessed 
value of the taxable land of Boston advanced approximately $21,000,000. 
This increased value accrued to the landowners and was only a little less than 
what they paid in taxes on the land, while merely the chance to tax this 
increased value at less than 2% was afforded the city. The reader can easily 
judge for himself which of the two, the land owners or the city, obtained the 
milk of the cocoanut. And yet it was the presence and the industry of the 
people of the city as a whole which created the value in question. 

RELIEF TO BE OBTAINED PROM THE ABOLITION OP TAXES ON INDUSTRY AND 

THRIFT. 

But even if we did not take for the city the whole of the lost thirty-seven 
and one-half million ; but only enough, that is, $15,000,000, to enable us to 
give up taxing buildings and other improvements on land as well as personal 
property, tangible and intangible; think what it would mean to get rid of 
these taxes on industry and thrift! They weigh heavily on every one of us 
today whether we individually pay an)rthing or not directly to the tax col- 
lector. Taxes on buildings and building material add to the cost of building, 
and to the building rents. Taxes oxl the buildings, machinery and 
stock in trade of manufacturers and dealers add to the cost of production 
and distribution of goods and hence necessarily to the price we must pay 
for them. No greater mistake can be made by anybody than to suppose 
because he does not pay taxes directly that he escapes the burden. The 
burden is actually most heavy on those who have no property but depend 
from day to day on their earnings, since the taxes add to the cost of every- 
thing, and the purchasing power of their earnings is thus reduced. 

Relief from the taxation of improvements and personal property in 
Boston would mean a tremendous stimulus to business and hence to the 
growth of the city. It would mean improvement in the character of the 
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buildings. No longer would a bidlder be penaKzed through taxation for the 
extra cost of a fireproof factory or a sanitary tenement. It would mean an 
increasing nimiber of manufacturers locating in Boston to do business, accom- 
panied by an army of employees whose purchasing power would stimulate 
trade, increase city ground rents and hence would still further increase the 
city's revenue. 

With all taxation of improvements, personal property and polls eventu- 
ally abolished and the greater portion of groimd rent being taken by the city 
a manufacturer coming to Boston and employing many hands wotdd benefit 
the city by increasing its revenue through increasing grotmd rents, and the 
city in its turn would benefit the manufacturer by spending the increased 
revenue for the city improvements. 

But what happens today when such a manufacturer locates in Boston? 
He increases groimd rents, but benefits the city only a little, as the increase 
goes largely to the private owners of the land; and on the other hand, the 
dty has only a little additional revenue to spend for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer and therefore must visit him with taxes. 

PRIVATE APPROPRIATION OP GROUND RENT CAUSES ARTIPICIAL SCARCITY OF 

LAND. 

The most serious objection, however, to otir system of permitting land 
owners to take for themselves the greater proportion of ground rent is not 
because it necessitates the heavy burden of taxation. It is not because it 
results in tmdue parsimony in the expendittu-es of government. It is not because 
it paralyzes industry and thrift, although for these reasons there is abimdant 
justification for abolishing it. But it is because it makes it profitable for the 
landowner to hold valuable land without properly using it, thereby creating 
an artificial scarcity of land for use, with the consequent strangling of pro- 
duction. This fact is at the bottom of our unemplojrment problem, is the 
ftmdamental cause of strikes and low wages, and finally is the primary cause 
of poverty itself, that great breeder of disease and crime, and the curse not 
only of the poor but of all of us, rich and poor alike. 

This aspect of the question, however, is too large a one to discuss within 
the limits of this article. It is sufficient to point out that the vacant or 
unimproved land of Boston as given in the Annual Report of the Assessing 
Department for 1913, page 64, amounts to 54% of the total area of the 
city, and that it is assessed for $70,000,000, a sum 38 per cent, greater than 
the assessed value of all the land of the city of Worcester. 

HOW TO COLLECT A GREATER PROPORTION OP BOSTON'S GROUND RENT. 

From the above it is clear that Boston not only is entitled to collect, 
but very much needs to collect a larger proportion of its groimd rent, and 
the simplest method of doing so is to increase the rate of taxation on land 
values. Furthermore, if this is done gradually and is accompanied by a 
gradual exemption from taxation of other things now taxed, the desired 
change can be brought about with little or no disturbance. 
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THE PRESENT PROGRAMME AND STATUS OF THE 
SINGLE TAX REFORM. 

(Cofiiinued) 



(Far Urn Rtv%€W.) 



By SCHUTLBR ARHOLD 



This article, which will be printed Serially in the Rbvxbw, is perhaps the mo«t 
important contribution to the history of the movement so far nuule. It shotdd h«v« 
a wide circulation, for it will be invaluable for reference in the future. Its publicatioQ 
in book form on its completion, with other matter comprising a Single Tax Year Book, 
is in contemplation. — ^Editor Sxnglb Tax Rbvxbw. 



PROPOSALS IN THB VARIOUS STATES. 

What has already been said gives a general idea of the stattis of the 
Single Tax movement throughout this country, but a word as to what is 
being done in a few of the States at present, and how they are doing it 
will be of interest. 

The only States where any considerable Single Tax movement is being 
carried on, are Oregon, Missouri, Washington and Rhode Island, and even 
here, the Single Tax is being approached in a roundabout way. In Arkan- 
sas, California, Idaho, Colorado, Ohio and Arizona, progressive movements 
have started which are very encouraging to Single Taxers. The greatest 
progress has been made in Oregon, and a sketch of the fight there will 
illustrate, in a general way, what is being done in the other States men- 
tioned. 

The starter and backbone of the movement in Oregon is Mr. W. S. 
U'Ren. He came into Oregon in 1882 as an ardent and enthusiastic Single 
Taxer, and it was not long before he had quite a body of followers. How- 
ever, he soon saw the uselessness of trying to accomplish very much by the 
formation of Single Tax societies, as was being done elsewhere, and decided 
that if an)rthing was to be done it must be by entirely different methods. 
With this idea, U'Ren started by building up a following of progressive 
thinkers, and from the early '90's on he devoted his energies to the Initiative 
and Referendum, because in this he saw a long step toward increasing the 
possibility of a Single Tax if a majority of the people should desire it. No 
sooner had this been adopted in 1902 than U'Ren and his followers (The 
People's Power League) started in their winning fight for further reforms, 
such as the Recall, Direct Primaries, Presidential Preference, and the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

All this time they have kept the Single Tax in mind and have been 
slowly educating their followers. U'Ren had figured out that before the 
Single Tax proposal was spnmg there should be a State wide campaign of 
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education, and this needed a great deal of money. It was just at this crisis 
that Mr. Joseph Fels appeared and contributed $16,775 during the eighteen 
months preceding the general election of 1910 when, by a close majority, 
they adopted a home rule amendment by referendum. 

In Missouri, as in Oregon, the Single Tax movement had become a live 
issue in current politics, and was voted on and defeated at a State wide Refer- 
endum in the general election of 1912. The leaders for the Single Tax move- 
ment here, as did the Oregonian leaders, early saw the value of the Refer- 
endum and Initiative as a means of getting the Single Tax, and they 
began their fight for direct legislation as early as 1897. Before this, the 
Anti-Poverty Society and the later Single Tax League of Missouri, had failed 
in their attempt to get any serious consideration from the State legislattire. 

No active headway was made in the movement until Dr. Preston Hill 
and S. L. Moser, of St. Louis, got behind it. They were first seriously handi- 
capped by lack of funds until, in 1900, James Eads How, "the millionaire 
tramp," annotmced that he would give a $300,000 inheritance to a "Public 
Fund and Welfare Association," and called on the people of St. Louis to meet 
and elect its members. Dr. Hill and Mr. Moser rotmded up all the Single 
Tax advocates they could find and got control of the meeting, and Dr. Hill 
was elected president of the Association. They agreed to use the money in 
an effort to establish the Single Tax in Missouri, and they decided to renew 
their assaults on the legislature for the Initiative and Referendum. Their 
efforts were not unavailing, because the 1903 session of the legislature agreed 
to submit the Initiative and Referendum to the people at the election of the 
following November. Though their meastire was defeated by 53.000 in a 
total vote of nearly 700,000, they were not disheartened. 

With the remainder of the How ftmd and some small contributions, 
they kept up their campaign of education for the Initiative and Referendum 
until 1907, when the Democratic legislature again submitted it to the voters. 
This time it was adopted. 

Dr. Hill and his associates did not immediately ask the people of the 
State for the Single Tax, as they wanted the voters first to try out the new 
and tmfamiliar weapon on some other question. While this was being done, 
the Single Taxers were very busy perfecting a powerful State-wide organ- 
ization and beginning a campaign of education such as was being carried 
on in Oregon. The funds for this were largely raised locally, only $1,500 
being awarded from the Fels fund. 

The Missouri Single Tax organization, with Dr. Hill as president, was 
known as the Equitable Taxation League, and among its members were 
men from all walks of life. It has also "enUsted the co-operation of such 
organizations as the Grange and the Society of Equity, the State Teachers' 
Association, the principal labor organizations, and many of the influential 
business men's associations in St. Louis, Kansas City, Joplin, St. Joseph, 
Springfield and other cities."* 

* *'The Single Taxers," by Prank P. Stockbridge in Everybody's Magcuine, April, 1912. 
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Here, as in Oregon, they axe attempting to overcome the opposition of 
the [farmers by trying to make them realize **the fact that it is not land, but 
land values that are to be taxed under the new system, and that the farmers 
own less than 40%, and probably less than 25%, of the land values in the 
State.t The proposal of the Equitable Taxation League differed from that 
of the People's Power League in that they did not propose to take taxes off 
personalty and improvements at once **but to reduce these assessments grad- 
ually — ^25% every two years — ^until the Single Tax on land values becomes 
an actuality in 1920."t To make this plan possible a constitutional amend- 
ment was submitted to the popular vote in November, 1912, but was defeated. 

The only other State in which the Single Tax movement has actually 
become a political issue is Rhode Island. Here ex-Governor Dr. L. P. C. 
Garvin has been impressing the Single Tax doctrines on the people for thirty 
years. While a State senator he succeeded in getting a separate assessment 
law passed, but he has not had such good fortune with the local option 
measure that he has beeen urging. Since 1910 the Pels Commission have 
been helping by adopting an educational campaign similar to U'Ren*s in 
Clackamus Coimty. 

John Z. White, a veteran Single Tax worker, demonstrated the effect 
of the Single Tax by an analysis of the tax roll of the city of Woonsacket, 
and after nearly a year of arduous work he produced an excellent pamphlet 
showing that a majority of the tax payers would benefit by the adoption 
of land value taxation. The advocates are hopeful of getting some action in 
the near future through the pressure of public sentiment and they are greatly 
aided by the fact that no constitutional amendment is required for its adop- 
tion. However, the movement has not yet passed the educational stage. 

Next to these States in Single Tax activities are the cities of Everett 
and Seattle in Washington. The cities of this State have the right to adopt 
the Commission form of government, imder a charter plan that includes the 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall. Besides this right, the Grandy Act, 
passed in 1911, entitles all cities of first class to tax only land values for 
city purposes if they amend their charters. 

On November 7, 1911, Everett, by a 98 majority, amended its charter 
to provide for the exemption of improvements from local taxes. This 
amendment, which does not exempt personal property, exempted only 25% 
of the value of improvements for the following year and took four years to 
reach a full exemption. Even after this popular demand had been made, 
the City Commission omitted the Single Tax from the new charter, but did 
agree to submit it as a separate proposition when the new charter should 
be voted upon. 

Four months after Everett adopted its amendment, Seattle defeated 
the Erickson amendment. This proposed to exempt all personal property 
and improvements after July 1, 1912. 

t "The Single Taxers," by Frank P. Stockbridge, in Everybody s Magcuine, April, 1912. 
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Herbert S. Bigelow, President of the Constitutional Convention, which 
is the cuhnination of the long Ohio fight for the **I. and R." begtin under 
the leadership of Tom. L. Johnson, is, since the death of Mr. Johnson, the 
acknowledged leader of the Ohio Single Taxers. They are planning an active 
Single Tax campaign if the Initiative and Referendum are adopted. The 
Fels Fund has also aided this fight by contributing several thousand dollars. 

Dr. Hill, spoken of before in connection with the Missouri situation, 
was the starter of the **I. and R." agitation which began a number of years 
ago in Arizona. The movement for direct legislation in Colorado was 
also instigated by Single Tax advocates as **a way out." It was not imtil 
after eight years of campaigning, led by Senator Bucklin, John B. McGaiuan, 
John H. Gabriel, J. R. Herrman, and other ardent Single Taxers, that they 
succeeded in getting the Initiative and Referendum into their constitution, 
although it has cumbersome and expensive features inserted by the bosses 
and the boss-controlled newspapers, that make its operation difficult.*' 
Again, in California there was a strong Single Tax sentiment back of the 
"I. and R." campaign. 

The status of the Single Taxers in this coimtry is well expressed by Mr. 
F. P. Stockbridge when he says, **It is hardly beyond the fact to say that 
wherever the movement for the restoration of the government to the people 
has been accomplished, the objective of the Single Tax has been one of the 
inspiring forces behind the movement, if not the main one.*'* 

{To be Continued). 



WHAT IS THE SINGLE TAX? 



{For the Review.) 



By PH. H. CORNICK. 



The so-called Single Tax on land values is a means to an end — a simple 
and practicable political expedient whereby land may be made common 
property without resort to judicial expropriation or force of arms; and 
whereby alone the conmion heritage of the human race may thereafter be 
equably administered. 

In an incomplete form, it was first advocated as a fiscal measure by a 
group of political economists in France, just prior to the outbreak of the 
French revolution. It was similarly advocated by certain American states- 
men in the early part of the nineteenth century, and sprang up sporadically 
in various parts of the world, sometimes as a result of the works of its earlier 
French proponents, sometimes independently. 

In 1879, however, Henry George, an American political economist, pub- 
lished a work entitled "Progress and Poverty," in which he clearly demon- 

• ••The Single Taxers," by Frank P. Stockbridge, in Everybody's Mc^qeine, April, 1912, 
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strated the direct connection between the law of rent and the law of wages, 
and proved concltisively that involtmtary poverty and economic maladjust- 
ments have their roots, not in natural law or Divine will, but in that denial 
of natural rights on which the institution of private property in land is based. 

As the means by which land might be made common property without 
"needless shock to present customs and habits of thought," he proposed — 
and proved the justice of and the economic necessity for — ^the abolition of 
all taxes on the products of man's labor, and the diversion from private 
pockets into the public fimd of economic rent. "We would simply," he said, 
"take for the commtinity what belongs to the community, the value that 
attaches to land by the growth of the commtmity; leave sacredly to the 
individual all that belongs to the individual." 

This expedient whereby economic equality and social justice may be 
brought about was unfortxmately christened by some of his followers the Single 
Tax — ^unfortunately, because the appropriation by the commtmity of the 
value it creates can in no sense be considered a tax. The name, furthermore, 
has become a shibboleth, the sotmd of which serves to divert men's attention 
from the fundamental economic reform at which the movement aims. 

Today, the Single Tax has come to be regarded by a world staggering 
under injustice and hungering for social redemption, merely as the rallying 
cry of fiscal reformers; but in the eternal truth behind it. He the hope of the 
down-trodden, and the foundation of the brotherhood of man. 



THE SITESBURG FAIR 



(For tht Review,) 



By BOLTON HALL. 



*I am glad to see you, though I have to get off in ten minutes," said the 
Man on the train as his friend got in. "They told me you'd got some queer 
notion about a Singular Tax — Single Tax, that's it; and I knew a sensible 
man like you wouldn't be carried away with any such fool fad as that. How 
is it?" 

"Oh, I'll tell you all about that; but first I want to hear about yotu* 
Great Permanent Exhibition and Industrial Fair. How's it getting on?" 

"Grand," says the Man, "couldn't be better! You know we've got the 
finest site in the United States, climate, soil, transportation, water, every- 
thing to beat the band. Why the whole business is run on our water power 
and we have the best people in the cotmtry doing business there." 

"Good! then you sell them the land?" 

"Not any, the land is otir asset, we've got lots of it, but we never sell a 
foot — we rent it to them forever — every man as much as he wants to pay for." 
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"But don't some of those big fellows take up more than they need and 
hold it for a rise?" 

* 'Indeed not; it costs too much; you see if anyone sub-leased his holding 

at a profit we would know he was pa)dng too little and we'd raise his rent." 

''But how do you know how much to charge for each place?" 

"Why, my dear boy, business men know how to fix prices; we charge 

just what it's worth; the highest price for the best place, and a nominal price 

Where's there's not much demand." 

'Then you charge them according to their sales?" 
"Nonsense; they come there to make sales — ^we want them to sell goods: 
big or little we charge only what the sites are worth — can't you get that through 
your head?" 

"Yes, that's all right, but when they build pavillions, then you get a 
higher price of course." 

"We do not, we need pavillions and kiosks and all sorts of things, there. 
I told them in the beginning we want all the land used to the best advantage: 
that's where the wages and trade come from. I says, "You can't sell any- 
thing to vacant lots." 

"If one of your people should die, you'd make a stake — ^his improve- 
ments — " 

"Certainly not. What a man makes is his own, we don't rob the dead — 
he'd leave his lease and all to his heirs. You know the lease runs forever." 
"But where do you get your revenue?" 

"From what they pay for the locations, don't you see? We furnish 
lights, water, paving, police and fire protection, everything to the Queen's 
taste, American Woman's taste, I mean — amoving sidewalk, ever3rthing, a 
regular town." 

"You must be making a pot of money out of it?" 
"Well, you see, of course I get a fine salary, but it's a co-operative enter- 
prise — ^they call me Mayor and Governor and President and every old thing 
you can think of, but I'm really only Manager." 

"Then you keep the privileges — 'the concessions' for yourself, don't you?" 
"Not me; the franchises belong to the public. I get all I'm worth as 
salary; but you just ought to see that place. Why our gardens round the 
business places are a show themselves. By George ! if I were making a million 
dollars out of it I couldn't be more proud of that place. But here's my 
station and you haven't explained about your Single Tax!" 

"Sorry you have to go; but it isn't necessary to explain it. You have 
done it so well yourself. What you do with the fair-groimd. Single Taxers 
wotdd do with all the ground — good-bye." 



Think of a five foot shelf of books — President Eliot's or any other's — 
that excludes Progress and Poverty, a book having a larger circulation than 
any American work and one that is modifying slowly but surely the social 
institutions of oiu* time. 
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SCIENTIFIC TAXATION. 



THE EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON THE COMMERCIAL PROGRESS OF 
VANCOUVER, HOUSTON AND LITTLE ROCK. 



By K. P. ALEXAHDER. 



DELIVERED BEFORE THE LITTLE ROCK SCIENCE CLUB, AT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE PARLORS, JANUARY 26, 1915. 



PoUtical economy embraces no feattire of greater importance to man- 
kind than consideration of the equitableness, as well as the best method, 
of deriving for public purposes the necessary revenue commonly termed 
taxation. The prosperity, the happiness, the welfare, and even the future 
safety of the nation, require that methods of taxation be considered by the 
highest standard of ethics as well as being mere fiscal measures for obtain- 
ing public revenue. 

It is certainly manifest that only that which is fimdamentally just to 
every man can permanently endure. Unfair advantage, or special priv- 
ilege without due remimeration therefor, however attractive they may for 
the present seem, can be but temporary. They mxist in time bring reac- 
tionary results unfavorable to those who, either with purely selfish intent 
practise them, or, through ignorance or apathy permit them. 

It is claimed for the land value tax that it is natural taxation, that it 
is the only form of taxation which, the more heavily it may be imposed, the 
more it frees the natural opportunities for wealth production, with co-inci- 
dent least disturbance of the natural laws governing the equitable distribution 
of earned wealth; that every other kind of taxation, including the income 
tax, penalizes enterprise, encourages both sloth and craftiness, is ethically 
wrong, and is inimical to the best interests of every member of society. If 
this is true, it is of the utmost significance. 

Taxation should neither repress the production nor restrict the equi- 
table distribution of wealth. It should be incapable of being shifted. It 
should bear most lightly on enterprise, on producers and consumers, and 
if burdensome to any it should be only to non-producers of wealth. It 
should stimulate the highest use by penalizing the non-use and inadequate 
use of land. It should most sacredly respect the moral right of privately- 
produced property, primarily by not unnecessarily permitting public-pro- 
duced values to go to private hands without equitable return for such transfer. 
It should be capable of being collected most simply and economically, and 
evaded with the greatest difficulty. 

If conformity to natural law is a correct premise on which to provisionally 
consider a just and equitable system of taxation, it appears to follow nec- 
essarily that, to such degree as public revenue-production is assessed in non- 
conformity to natural law, to that extent do we prevent maximtun individual 
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productiveness, create inequalities of opportunity, and invite ultimate social 
disaster. 

Definitions of the principal terms employed in considering scientific 
taxation, as held by probably a large majority of the deeper students of the 
most currently accepted political economy, are as follows: 

LAND is the sotirce of all wealth and includes nothing made by man. 
It is, in its nattiral state, solely the product of the Creator. It includes the 
surface and all imder the surface of the earth, embracing all natural materials 
and opportimities for wealth-production. 

LABOR is all physical or mental exertion employed in the production 
of wealth. Its reward is wages, or that which unaided it produces. 

CAPITAL is that portion of wealth employed in producing more wealth. 
It is wealth in process of creation and adds to the productive power of labor. 
Its return is inter^t, the equitable earnings for its use. 

WEALTH is exclusively the product of labor, or the joint product of 
labor and capital, appUed to land or the elements of land, "the better fitting 
them for the gratification of htmian desires." It includes nothing not made, 
moved or modified by man. 

WAGES depend primarily upon such margin of production as is not 
absorbed by interest and groimd rent; interest depends upon such margin 
of production as is not absorbed by wages and groimd rent. As land, labor 
and capital constitute the sole factors of wealth-production, it therefore 
follows that, on land or in a location of given productivity, wages and in- 
terest can rise, and business increase, only as public-created land values are 
taken by the community for pubHc uses. 

EQUITABLE TAXATION should be based on such conmiunal value 
as is possessed, or used to the exclusion of others, rather than on the basis 
of ability to pay it, as is universally true in every other business transaction 
involving exchange of values. Every other basis of taxation tends to dis- 
courage and penalize industry, and repress enterprise and population. 

ECONOMIC RENT, or ground rent, the annual rental value of land, 
is the measure of commimal or people-made value accruing to land. It is 
the annual sum that the exclusive use or possession of a piece of land in its 
natural state, exclusive of improvements or of the application of any labor 
on or under it, will bring. It is the exact equivalent of the public- 
created use or location-value it possesses. It is the value which arises and 
increases with accretion of population and enterprise, and decreases as pop- 
ulation and enterprise disappear. Pa)nnent to the commimity of econ- 
omic rent is merely and solely pa3dng the producer of a value for the use of 
a value the producer has previously rendered to the user. 

THE INJUSTICE OP TAXATION ON IMPROVEMENTS. 

Neither in economics nor in practise is it possible for land to possess 
taxable value, aside from the value given it by population and public en- 
terprise. 
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Neither by the general property tax, by the land value tax, nor by any 
other system of taxation, is it possible for even the strongest government 
on earth to extract from land, exclusively as land, a dollar of tax not first 
produced by the public. Land, as land, pajrs no taxes whatever. 

Land value possesses a peculiar favor in its accumulation of public- 
created value, being by nature specially exempted from the burden of ulti- 
mate total dissipation, which is the lot of virtually every product of man. 

Virtually all products of man begin to depreciate from the moment of 
production, and their value is by nature ultimately wholly dissipated. Vir- 
tually all land, due to accretion of population, to public enterprise and to 
expenditure of a tax fimd levied on both improvements and land, constantly 
increases in value. 

To tax equally an investment of a given sum in land value and a similar 
sum in the products of man, on account of the tremendous potential value 
of land and of the inevitable contraction and ultimate total loss of the pro- 
ducts of man, would seem beyond question to be at variance with a strict 
construction of all State Constitutions. 

For, the two ptirchases would possess latent value as divergently dif- 
ferent in permanent worth as two investments of unlike character cotdd 
well be. The Statistical Abstract of the United States, page 142, shows 
that bare farm lands, exclusive of improvements, from 1900 to 1910 increased 
in value from $13,000,000,000. to $28,000,000,000. All land values con- 
stitute a privilege whose value would be extinguished by cessation of ex- 
penditure of public funds, and they should, therefore, properly be taxed 
as a privilege, at a higher rate than products of man that do not enjoy the 
favor of such special privilege. 

These deductions seem to be in accord with Art. 16, Sec. 5 of otir 
Constitution, reading, "All property subject to taxation shall be taxed ac- 
cording to its value. No species of property shall be taxed higher than 
another of equal value. The General Assembly shall have power to tax 
privileges in such manner as may be deemed proper." Webster defines 
''privilege" as **A peculiar benefit or favor; special exemption from burden." 

The public, by its collective presence and activity, and by its expendi- 
ture of public funds, gives a lot a certain use-value. The public, therefore, 
has an indefeasible right to demand an equal or an adequate compensation 
for the use of the land value, the public value, thus produced; this, regardless 
of whether the possessor of the lot has upon it a palace, a hovel or nothing. 
But the public has no economic right to take any part of the value of the 
house or the palace, this value'being of private production, because represent- 
ing work performed. 

The ptirchase price or capitalized value of land equals its annual use- 
value multiplied by as many times as the percentange of the current rate of 
interest is contained in 100, minus the annual tax imposed and any incum- 
brances. The annual economic rent or ground rent, which is always eqtiiv- 
alent to the use- value of land, equals the interest on purchase price plus taxes 
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or other charges. As an example; when money is commanding 5% interest, 
a lot sold at the capitalized value of $1,000 would be worth in use- value 5% of 
$1,000, or $50. per year, minus such tax as may be imposed. This is the full 
annual rental value the public gives the lot. Should population increase or 
decrease, the use-value will proportionately increase or decrease. 

The basic fundamentals of natural taxation are very uniquely and tersely 
described in the following extracts from Chas. T. Root's little pamphlet en- 
titled "Not a Single Tax,*' which is issued by C. B. Fillebrown of Boston: 

"Every community, whatever its political name and extent, whether 
village, state or nation, has its own normal, imfailing income, growing with 
the growth of the community and always adequate to meet necessary govern- 
mental expenditure. This income is known as land value, or economic rent." 

"Had economic rent always been retained by the commimity, taxation 
would never have been heard of. When economic rent is reclaimed by the 
community, the need of taxation will disappear. At present a tempting 
premium is placed upon keeping land tmimproved or inadequately improved, 
while a heavy penalty is imposed upon improvement. Most land appreciates 
constantly. All buildings depreciate from the moment of completion. Yet 
the building is taxed equally with the land." 

"The amotmt of economic rent which is taken by the conmiunity for 
public purposes is not a tax paid by the landholder, but whatever amoimt of 
such rent as is left in his hands is a gift to him by the conmiunity, or else 
is the compensation which the community allows him for acting as its agent 
and collector in the matter of economic rent." 

Thomas G. Sheannan, in his highly valuable work on "Natural Taxa- 
tion," published by Doubleday, Page & Company, says, "If we find a species 
of taxation which automatically collects from every citizen an amotmt almost 
exactly proportioned to the fair and full market value of the benefits which 
he derives from the government imder which he lives and the society which 
surrotmds him, may we not safely infer that this is natural taxation, and 
capable of being reduced to a science?" 

Henry George, the noted author of "Progress and Poverty," the origin- 
ator of the Single Tax plan of taxation, has said, "It is a violation of justice 
to tax labor, or the things produced by labor, and it is also a violation of 
justice not to tax land values. When we tax houses, capital or wealth, we 
take from individuals what rightfully belongs to them. But when we tax 
grotmd values, we take from individuals what does not belong to them, but 
belongs to the community." Taxing land values does not decrease area, but 
taxing wealth tends to make it dearer or scarcer. Mr. George did not advo- 
cate land nationalization. He was opposed to disturbing land titles. He 
only insisted that the conmiunity take its own earnings, and leave inviolate to 
individuals their earnings. 

Actual results, concretely demonstrated, are to many people more con- 
clusive than the most logically arranged abstract theory. Happily, the land- 
value tax, or Single Tax limited, is not dependent on logic alone to prove 
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cither its ethical justness or its fiscal value, As practical buaness men, we 
are rightly inclined to critically examine the dollars-and-cents value of any 
proposition that is a departure from long established methods. In this in- 
stance the closest possible analyzation is invited. 

The land-value tax, wherein improvements are exempted from 25% up 
to 75% of their assessed valuation, and in some instances beyond 75%, has 
been in operation in various cities, and in a ntunber of Canadian Provinces 
and in New Zealand, from three to eighteen years. It is qiute significant 
that no city that has adopted this tax system has ever returned to the general 
property tax. 

Among the towns, cities and provinces above referred to are Vancouver, 
Victoria, the provincial capital, and over twenty-five other towns in British 
Coltmabia; Medicine Hat, and Edmonton, the capital of the Province and 
fifty other mimidpalities in the Province of Alberta; Auckland, Wellington, 
and over eighty-five boroughs in New Zealand; twenty villages in the 
Province of Saskatchewan; Queensland, Australia; Houston, Texas, and I 
understand recently Pueblo, Colorado; and Pittsburg, Penna. 
f' The Province of Alberta recently adopted what is known as the "Wild 
Lands Tax Act," which imposes a tax of ten mills, or about 6}4 cents per acre 
on unimproved land held for speculation; this to force improvement and in- 
duce population. It will apply to about 15,000,000 acres. The valuation 
will be made by the government and is expected to average $10.00 per acre. 
It was considered that vacant cut-over lands, by being forced open to settle- 
ment and cultivation, wotdd become a very valuable asset to the province, 
especially to her mercantile and agricultural interests. Beginning in 1914 
the legislature of Saskatchewan, in order to tax into use or to open to settle- 
ment, imposed a sur-tax of $10.00 per acre on certain lands held by specula- 
tors. 

The boundary line between the province of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
runs through the center of the main business street of the town of Leominster. 
One side of the town has the advantage of the land- value tax, while the other 
side continues to penalize enterprise. Strangers visiting this town are per- 
plexed at seeing all the evidences of thrift and prosperity on one side, and a 
dead village on the other side of the streeet. 

Edmonton, Alberta Province, was 25 years ago a small village. She has 
always taxed land-values, exempting improvements and buildings. Her pop- 
ulation of 18,836 in 1908 had in 1912 increased to 53,611; in the same years 
her btiilding permits increased from $1,086,864. to $10,250,562. and her as- 
sessed valuation of land increased from $22,535,210. to $123,902,592. Sub- 
sequent figures were not obtained. I understand her population now is about 
75,000. 

In the year 1912 the Minnesota Tax Commission visited Western Canada 
to study her tax sy^ems. I quote from chapter 12 of their Third Biennial 
Report: "The most striking feature in a study of tax reform in Western 
Canada is the strong trend throughout the entire cotmtry in the direction of 
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the Single Tax principle." "Prom present indications it is safe to predict that 
within the next ten to twenty years the Single Tax principle will be adopted 
by every taxing district in Western Canada." In their 1914 Biennial Report 
they recommend for Minnesota, home rule in taxation, exemption of personal 
property, and assessing all other property at full value. 

In some of the Canadian Provinces the farmers favor the land-value tax 
as strongly as the city populations, for it seldom increases their tax, and, the 
greatly increasing city populations make a better market for their products. 
Also it is believed "that ctdtivated farms would be assessed at less than 40% 
of their whole value, improvements included." Improved farms to a great 
extent produce and use their own communal values. 

The Manitoba Grain Growers Convention, in session at Brandon, Mani* 
toba Province, January 16th, 1915, passed a resolution urging the Dominion 
Government to "frame a fiscal system of taxation, on land values, both rural 
and urban, including all the natural resources of the Nation; with a stir-tax 
on such resotirces as are held out of use by private interests for speculative 
purposes." 

The vote on this resolution was 499 for and one against it. The Mani* 
toba Grain Growers Association corresponds with the Farmers Union of our 
Southern States. This remarkable vote indicates the Canadian farmers' idea 
of the advantage to them of the land value tax. 

Houston, Texas, during the first two years after exempting improve- 
ments 75% and wholly exempting household furniture and cash in banks, 
increased her population 25,000; increased her building permits 55%, and 
increased her bank deposits $7,000,000. After nearly three years' experience 
with partial exemption of improvements, over 90% of her tax payers favor 
her advanced S3rstem. 

Money and enterprise now naturally gravitate from the surrounding in- 
land towns to Houston. Her sjrstem of taxation acts as a perpetual bonus in 
mviting enterprise and money to Houston. The president of her clearing 
house recently informed me that "The Houston Plan of Taxation has brought 
about substantial increases in the deposits of her banks and trust companies, 
and the majority of the business and mercantile interests of the city think 
well of the plan." 

We will now contrast the results in cities having the Single Tax Umited, 
and Little Rock which continues to tax improvements. 

Vancouver: — ^This city exempted improvements 50% from 1895 to the 
year 1905; 75% to the year 1909, and since then 100%. Her population in- 
creased from 26,133 in 1901 to 122,100 in 1912 and decreased to 106,110 in 
1914. The annual valuation of her building permits advanced from $1,720,411 
in 1901 to $13,150,365 in 1910, to $19,388,322 in 1913, and decreased to $4,- 
484,476 in 1914. Reductions of population and building were due to abnor- 
nially great impetus in building operations and in 1914 also to the European 
war. The ass^sed valuation of land advanced from $12,792,530 in 1901 to 
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$144,974,525 in 1913 and to $150,456,660 in 1914. Mayor T. S. Baxter 
states that the * 'assessed value of land within the city is not more than 55% 
of its actiial selling value." The city council each year decides what its sys- 
tem of taxation will be. This year's decision was made in two and one-half 
minutes to continue the land- value tax! Her annual building valuation per 
capita has varied from the enormous sum of $158.79 to $42.26. Little Rock's 
showing for 1914 was $20.16. 

Houston: — This city used the general property tax imtil the year 1911, 
then exempted improvements 66%%, and since 1912 has exempted improve- 
ments 75%, and has not since the year 1912 taxed moneys and personal 
effects. Her population in 1901 was 45,000; in 1910 was 78,000; in 1913 
was 129,570. Her building permits in 1901 amoimted to $958,858; in 1913 
they were $5,732,208. Assessed valuation of land in 1905 was $20,588,940; 
in 1911 it was $46,916,176, and in 1914 it was $77,871,280. 

Little Rock: — No exemptions of improvements. Our population in the 
year 1901 was 38,307, and in 1913 was 51,224. Building permits in 1905 
were $1,011,101; in 1913 were $1,833,323, and in 1914 were $1,003,172. The 
assessed valuation of land in 1905 was approximately $5,840,000, and in 
1913 was $10,014,000. The data on building permits includes $1,000,000 for 
the State Capitol in 1905, and $500,000 for our new Coimty Court House in 
1913. 

It is contended that the great natural resources of the State of Arkansas, 
of which Little Rock is the capital, the metropolis, the center and the natural 
focus for manufacturing and jobbing, are sufficient to enable us to easily 
become a city of twice or three times the population of Houston or Vancouver, 
if it will quit strangling enterprise by repressive taxation. 

The most important fact demonstrated is that, with each additional 
per cent, of exemption on improvements, there followed in Vancouver and 
Houston a corresponding impetus in growth of population, in building opera- 
tions, and consequently in volume of business. More business is what we, as 
business men, are after. Our ratio of overhead expense to business done is 
entirely too great. 

Little Rock, in my opinion, cannot within a reasonable length of time 
grow to the size and commercial importance that is easily possible, nor can 
the deplorable condition of the State's finances be improved, until we are 
tmgrudgingly willing to have all taxable values equitably assessed and justly 
equalized. No fair-minded citizen can reasonably object to paying his fair 
share of the necessary revenue required for public purposes. But all citi- 
zens strenuously object, and are fully justified in conplaining of gross tmder- 
valuation and inequalities of assessment of property. 

The following table shows very great undervaluation of all taxable 
values in Little Rock as against Vancouver. What is of most concern to our 
mercantile and industrial interests, is the apparent discrimination against 
improvements and enterprise. 
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PBR UNIT OP POPULATION. 

City Assessed valuation of land. Total assessed valtiation 

1905 1911 Increase Decrease 1905 1911 Increase 
Little Rock, Ark. 146. 127. 19. 328. 404. 76. 

Vancouver, B. C. 418. 883. 463. 713. 1,140 ,295. 

The land values of Little Rock were estimated by considering the ratio 
of building to land values as 125 to 100, the basis used in making calculations 
of this kind for towns of like population in Massachusetts. 

While no legislative measure for reform can successfully precede public 
demand, it is to be hoped that Little Rock will at no distant day begin to 
discontinue a s)rstem of taxation, the uneconomic effect of which is to dis- 
courage and penalize industry, exchange, enterprise and manufacturing, 
and home-owning, thus preventing normal increase in our population. This 
can be accomplished within three years without a jar to business conditions 
by yearly taking for public purposes a gradually increasing percentage of 
public-produced value. 

A change from the general property tax to a gradually increasing land- 
value tax, would result first in greater demand for building sites. This would 
stimulate real estate transfers on a market rising from the real use-value of 
land and prove of much advantage to otir real estate agents and banks. New 
money wotdd be drawn to Little Rock banks from otir interior towns, due to 
no danger of its being taxed. Manifest advantages would follow to our archi- 
tects, our skilled mechanics and laborers, otir contractors and builders, brick 
manufacturers, saw mills, planing mills, coal mines, quarries, jobbers and 
general merchants, our farmers and market gardeners, and our non-specu- 
lative land owners. In fact, every class of legitimate industry and enterprise 
would soon begin to feel the beneficial results of this natural taxation. With- 
in a few years the large electric 200,000 population sign at the foot of Main 
street would indicate a reality. 

The goods of our jobbers, merchants and manufacturers cannot be pur- 
chased either by idle acres or vacant lots. We need in the State of Arkansas 
an additional million and in Little Rock 100,000 greater population, and 
a quarter-thousand more smoke stacks. Smoke stacks will increase with 
higher taxes on unused lands and by untaxing manufactures and buildings. 

By legislative enactment, or if necessary by means of the Initiative and 
Referendum, there should be passed an amendment to our State Constitution 
to legally permit local option in taxation in Arkansas. To this end, I would 
suggest a Constitutional Amendment such as was recently voted on in CaU- 
fomia, which was: 

"Any county, city and county, city or town, may in its discretion 

raise all or part of its taxes for local purposes, by taxing commtmally- 

produced land-values only, exempting, or partially exempting froui 

taxation, any or all other property, except franchises.*' 
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BI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTER. 



By TH£ EDITOR. 



Perhaps the progress of the movement, the slow, steady but irresistible 
presstire that Single Tax forces of the country are exerting on public thought, 
was never more in evidence. It is not such as to justify an optimism as to 
the early triumph of our cause an)rwhere. But one cannot contemplate the 
prevailing unrest without recognizing that it is accompanied, for the first 
time perhaps, by an eager questioning that seeks a remedy. The ques- 
tioners come more and more from the higher walks of life. Nor will the 
stereotyped answers any more suffice. Poverty is no longer, or by no means 
to the same degree, regarded as the offspring of vice, intemperance, heredity. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, poverty has come to be looked upon as 
institutional by thousands upon thousands to whom the philosophy of 
Samuel Smiles' "Thrift" and **Self Help" at one time furnished the all- 
sufficient answers. 

As events serving as signs of progress Single Taxers will note the re- 
election by a vote of 5,659 to 1,963 of J. J. Pastoriza as Land and Tax Com- 
missioner of Houston, Texas. Mr. Pastoriza stood for re-election on the 
system of limited Single Tax which he began four years ago in Houston. 

The well-informed on the Houston experiment are aware that it was 
begun without constitutional or legislative warrant. The House Committee 
of the State legislattire seek now to remedy this omission in the fundamental 
law of the State by allowing all incorporated cities to elect their own system 
of taxation. 

Another important proposal in the State of Texas is an amendment to 
the constitution to be voted on in the autumn of 1916 exempting all im- 
provements outside of incorporated cities, and is sweeping in its provisions. 

Single Taxers of California, not at all disheartened by the recent tem- 
porary set back, are again urging the passage of the bill permitting local 
option, the same bill introduced in the legislature two years ago. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, is an active storm center where our friends 
are seeking the necessary signatures under the Initiative and Referendum 
for a Single Tax amendment to the city charter, to be voted on April 6. 

In Canada, in spite of the all-engrossing war preparations, the fight 
for economic justice that would render wars impossible, goes on. Mr. 
Sydenham Thompson, secretary of the Ontario Single Tax Society, has ad- 
dressed an earnest letter to the Dominion legislature urging the taxation 
of land values as furnishing "a particularly suitable subject for a tax in 
support of a war in defence of those principles of freedom for which the 
Empire stands,'* and on this letter the Toronto Globe comments approv- 
ingly. 

The farmers of Ontario have now lined up with their western brethren 
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in the demand for free trade and direct taxation. These are the unequiv- 
ocal demands of resolutions passed at their recent convention in Toronto. 

South Dakota is forttmate in possessing a governor who knows the 
truth and seeing dare assert. In a recent message condemning the general 
property tax he sa)rs: 

"Land, which was not created by and does not exist because of the labor 
of any of us, and the value of which is increased and, it may be said, largely 
created, by virtue of improvement resulting from the labor and enterprise 
of the entire commimity, might wisely be taxed on a different basis than 
some other classes of property, the creation and use of which may be a 
special benefit and service to the commimity, adding, perchance, to the 
value of all the property and especially to that of tmused land nearby.*' 

An event of importance to our cause, if seized and improved as an op- 
porttmity, are the public hearings of the Federal Relations Commission at 
Dallas, Texas, beginning March 15, such hearings to consist of an inqtiiry 
into the American Land question. 
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{For th4 Rwiew), 



By MARION MILLS MILLER, Litt. J). 



[Dr. Marion Mills Miller has for the past decade devoted himself to the compilation 
of important literary, political and economic works, in which, as a devoted follower 
of Henry George, he has seized every legitimate opportunity for presenting the Single 
Tax philosophy. Proof of the high value of this propaganda is afforded by the entire 
lack of adverse criticism of his position by reviewers and readers, and by the frequent 
praise accorded him, particularly by educators, for his clear presentation of the basic 
principles of democracy. As editor of a comprehensive compilation of translations 
entitled "The Greek and Latin Classics,'* he was commended by leading classic scholars 
for introducing for the first time to English readers Dio Chrysostom, a Greek Single 
Taxer of the first Christian era. In his "Life and Works of Abraham Lincoln" he 
showed more clearly than any other biographer of the "Great Emancipator" the close 
parallel and interrelation existing between chattel and industrial slavery, and so re- 
ceived commendation from the reviewers for presenting Lincoln as a living influence 
in the political and economic thought of the present day. In his masterpiece, "Great 
Debates in American History," in preparing which he ransacked Colonial doctmients 
and the records of Congress from Washington to Wilson, Dr. Miller emphasized the 
land question as the ftmdamental problem of our Government, and traced to the in- 
completeness of its solution the complications arising in the treatment of all other 
issues. In rescuing from the dusty files of official documents and making available 
for reading and ready reference speeches of early advocates of "land for the people," 
such as Senator Benton and Representatives Andrew Johnson and Galusha A. Grow, 
and expositions of the Single Tax philosophy by later statesmen, such as Tom L. 
Johnson, Jerry Simpson and Henry George, Jr., Dr. Miller has rendered a service to 
the cause only less valuable than that of these spokesmen themselves. 

Recently Dr. Miller spoke to the Manhattan Single Tax Club on the subject of 
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literary propaganda of the doctrines of Henry George, especially by popular entertain- 
ments of a musical, dramatic and elocutionary character. The substance of this talk 
we here present by request. — Editor Single Tax Rbvibw]. 



On Lincoln's Birthday I gave a talk on the emancipator of their fellows 
in the United States to a negro school in Bermuda. Before the meeting 
the schoolmaster, in his capacity as chairman, requested me to divide my 
remarks into parts, in order that some "local talent might have a chance 
to display itself." Accordingly, at a convenient break in my discussion, I 
stated that the chainnan had an announcement to make. He arose and 
with an evident sense of the dignity of his position said: **We will now vary 
the monotony of the occasion by a recitation entitled "The Fire Fiend," 
by our talented young elocutionist, Miss .** 

I have taken the palpable hint and hit, and shall try hereafter to "vary 
the monotony" of my prosy addresses with recitations or similar appeals 
to the emotional and aesthetic sense of my auditors when there is none other 
present to do this for me. 

The Single Tax philosophy is so clear and simple, so consonant in its 
parts, and so pat in all its applications, that the person who sees its truth 
acquires an impression of the highest beauty, which, with regard to its logical 
form, is in the broad meaning of the term artistic. But it is not aesthetic, 
that is, artistic in the narrow and more definitive meaning of the term, which 
limits it to the quality that rouses pleasurable emotions in the mind by pre- 
senting to it sensuous images possessing harmony, proportion and grace. 

But if Single Tax reasoning has taught us anything, it is that it is 
neither right nor wise to use terms in their broad and sublimated senses. 
To do so is, as it were, to employ a figure of speech while pvtrporting to talk 
literally. Accordingly, we cannot justly call a purely literal exposition of even 
the highest truth an artistic presentation. Poetry, sajrs Bacon in substance, 
is the mixing of truth with falsity (that is, with what is at least not literally 
true) in order to affect the emotions. The common sa)dng, "there is more 
truth than poetry in it," recognizes this fact. I remember using this phrase, 
somewhat imgenerously, to Ernest Crosby when, just to please me, he in- 
serted a Single Tax poem in the proofs of his "Swords and Plowshares" which 
I was revising. I told him that his socialistic poems, in which he graphically 
visualized machines as devouring monsters, were far more artistic and there- 
fore impressive to the non-Single Taxer, and so I begged him not to invite 
the unfavorable comparison — ^to which request he kindly acceded. 

Here is an illustration of my point. Thomas Hood appealed to "men 
with mothers and wives" to remember: 

"It is not linen you*re wearing out. 
But human creatures' lives." 

This is just the kind of homely figure which touches the human heart, the 
central organ of poetic sensibility, but it outrages the intellectual sense, since 
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the logical conclusion of the adjuration is the absurd advice, *'stop wearing 
shirts altogether." 

But when the element of falsity is purely formal, when there is real truth 
behind the figure of speech employed for the sake of inciting the imagina tion, 
that spur of the emotions which in turn impel to action, poetry can appeal 
both to the heart and the head. Henry George was an accomplished crafts- 
man in the effective tise of poetic prose, employing the imagination of his 
readers in the proper place. After he had carried them with him by pure 
reason to a reaKzation of a truth, he changed from philosopher to prophet 
and, giving loose rein to the prescient poetry of his soul, evoked the same 
element in their breasts, illuminating instead of beclouding the truth, as would 
have been the case had he indulged in rhapsodizing before stating his theme 
or while developing his argument. 

It is the poetic or artistic element in "Progress and Poverty*' which 
has made it the most popular treatise ever written on what previously had 
been known as the "dismal science." 

I am not leading up to a plea for writers of Single Tax treatises to follow 
George's example. His great book truly deserves the title of the Bible of 
the movement, in that it is all-sufficient for enlightenment of the ignorant 
and comfort and inspiration of those who have seen the truth. Poems of 
high quality it has called forth, and of supreme degree it shall some day in- 
spire, and it has been and shall continue to be, the source of ideas artistically 
presented in story and parable. If there is a lack in the expository 
literature of the Single Tax, it is in the case of text-books. No primer or 
manual of economics of the Georgian school has yet been written which is 
properly adapted to instruction in the class-room, or even for self-instruction. 
Henry George apparently began his "Science of Political Economy" as a 
practical treatise, but it ended as the most heterogenous in character of all 
his works, a mixture of scientific treatise, philosophical dissertation, and 
general critique of his subject. He never could have written a text-book. 
He was a teacher with a philosophic mind and journalistic training, not one 
with pedagogic bent and experience. I think a chief reason for the fact 
that is brought forward against the Georgian economy as indicating its un- 
scientific nature, namely, that it is not taught in oxu* schools and colleges, 
is that no Single Tax writer has yet appeared who is a real teacher in the 
pedagogic sense of the term — such a man, for instance, as was Professor 
William Graham Sumner of Yale. It is true that the text-books on political 
economy in use in our colleges and universities are for the most part written 
by third rate teachers with 'steenth rate intellects, but there is no Georgian 
text-book with any rating at all. Perhaps from the ranks of the bright bo)rs 
and girls in the schools of New York State who have been converted to 
the Single Tax through writing essays on the subject for prizes offered by 
the Single Tax League of New York State, will arise a writer of first class 
both as a teacher and a thinker, who will prepare a text-book on economics 
that will consign the present ones to the second-hand stalls. 
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There is an education which is more effective in diffusing general knowl- 
edge, though not specific, than that of the schools. It is the instruction 
in entertaining form of the people, exemplified in recent years by the "uni- 
versity extension" movement, Chautauqua circles, popular lectures com- 
bined with illustrations, and, above all, moving picture shows designed to 
impart useful information. 

One of the early forms of popular education remains potent for great 
good, though it has been little developed to this end. It is the school enter- 
tainment, designed generally to celebrate public holidays, and therefore of 
a patriotic character. The brand, however, is invariably that of "flag 
patriotism," a natural impulse among the yotmg, and therefore a basis for 
btiilding upon it a higher order of social consciousness, but confining and 
dwarfing to the mind and heart when regarded as the "be all and end all" 
of the relation of the individual to society. 

In order to utilize, as a means of Single Tax propaganda, this long-es- 
tablished, widely prevalent, yet sadly neglected instrtunentality for popular 
education I Jiave prepared an entertainment called "Columbia's School," 
which is a course in progressive patriotism, rising from childish interest in 
mere symbols of loyalty, to mature devotion to the principles of social justice 
and the institutions through which it may be realized. The programme 
cf the entertainment is elastic, consisting of songs, recitations, drills 
and marches, etc., any one of which may be omitted without impairing 
the continuity of the thought of the whole entertainment. There is 
a part for every class from kindergarten to high school, and for indi- 
vidual members in each class. The successive divisions of the entertain- 
tainment are (1) Symbols of social tmion, protection and culture, e. g., the 
flag, the sword, the school bell, etc.; (2) Jeffersonian democracy, e. g., the 
Declaration of Independence; (3) Fraternity, e. g., reconciliations of the 
North and the South; (4) Equality of Rights, e. g.. Woman Suffrage; (5) 
Social Morality, e. g., Temperance; (6) Economic Justice, e. g., the Single 
Tax; (7) Cosmopolitanism, e. g., Freedom of Trade and of Immigration. 

I present herewith, on following pages, division 6 as of special interest 
to the reader: 

Now, because of its advocacy of radical ideas this entertainment has 
little chance at present of acceptance by the public schools. Accordingly, 
if it be produced now, this must be by private schools or young peoples' 
societies in radical commtmities, such as Fairhope, Arden or Free Acres, 
or in neighborhoods where the people are progressive in their ideas. 

I shall be pleased to correspond with those interested in producing 
this or a similar entertainment. 

Marion M. Miller, 

909 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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COLUMBIA. 

What boots it, though, that roof and hearth are freed 
From the dark menace of the Liquor Power, 

If gains of temperance are seized by Greed, 

And living's cost grows higher every hour? 

Home is not safe till to the hosts of Toil 

We grant unhindered access to the soil. 

Boys and girls enter in costumes representing various industries. They 
perform the following 

LABOR DRILL. 

(Here follow technical directions). 

At the close of the drill, the company arrange themselves at the back 
of the stage and the leader steps forward and recites; 

LABOR'S LITANY. 

By our strength from Nature drawn. 
Knitted thew and corded brawn; 
By our livery of the soil, 
Tan of stin and grime of toil; 
By oxir blood-drops coursing free 
As the currents of the sea, 
By the wind, the wave, the light, 
We do claim our cosmic right; 
Right to live and freely move. 
Right to labor and to love; 
Right by simple htunan birth 
To the freedom of the earth, 
And, by God's own high conmiand. 
Equal right to use of land. 

APOSTROPHE TO LIBERTY. 
By Henry George. 

Recitation by older pupil, boy or girl, of the famous Apostrophe to Liberty 
in "Progress and Poverty." 



THE MAN SENT OF GOD. 

Recitation by older pupil, boy or girl. 

**There was a man sent of God, whose name was Henry George." — Father 
Edward McGlynn at the juneral of Henry George. 
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The world forgot its God, 

From Him men turned aside 
And after Mammon trod, 

False science as their guide * 
Thus nms God's holy Word, 

''Earth's profit is for all;"t 
Said Science, "How absurd! 

The yield is far too small; 
The strong alone the earth must own, 

The Weak— go to the wall! 

Thus, as in da3rs of old, 

The people were misled; 
They made a Calf of Gold 

And put it in God's stead. 
Then, l6st to sense of shame, 

To it they sacrificed 
With pagan pomp, in name 

Of humble Jesus Christ! 
Within God's shrine to Gold divine 

They drank, they danced, they diced.J 

The lowly folk oppressed, 

Had none on whom to call; 
Did God not send the pest 

War, want — ay, evils all? 
What wonder that they cried 

Against His rule imfair, 
Or else His reign denied 

Who answered not their prayer. 
And anarchist and atheist 

Became in their despair ?§ 

^Thomas Robert Malthus, an English economist, in his "Eessay on Population" (1798), 
held that population increased faster than subsistence, and hence poverty was 
inevitable, unless population were held in check by war, pestilence or restriction 
of birth. His views were generally accepted by students of economic science. 

t**The profit of the earth is for all." — Ecclesiastes v. 9. 

tin Malthus' time clergymen took part in dnmken orgies; church fairs and church 
lotteries exist in the present day. 

§Until the advent of Henry George the opponents of the present social order were 
divided into two schools of thought, the Anarchist-Communists, who wish to 
abolish all government by authority, and the Socialists, who wotdd seize the 
government in the interest of workingmen, and extend its authority in order to own 
and operate for the public all means of production. The Anarchists are almost 
without exception atheists; the Socialists largely so, as indicated by the name 
of a small and dwindling faction, the "Christian Socialists," assumed to distin- 
guish them from the other sort. 
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But He who sits on high, 

Patient, compassionate. 
Although He heard the cry, 

Did not His plan abate; 
From the acceptance blind 

Of Powers* cruel creed 
By suffering the mind 

Of man must first be freed; 
Before that time the truth sublime 

The people would not heed. 

One prophet of the Lord, 

Who spoke with burning tongue, 
Was mocked by them who heard, 

And into prison flimg;* 
Another, who in youth 

Beheld the vision clear, 
Denied in age the truth 

Because of culture's sneer. f 
And one a Dove with note of love. 

Nor high nor low would hear.{ 

Then God sent forth a man 

Whose name was Henry George, 
And by this perfect plan 

Formed him on Freedom's forge. 
From Nation's freest soil 

Her finest ore He drew. 
And with the sweat of toil 

Tempered each tender thew, 
And seasoned him in heart and limb 

Where the wild tempest blew.§ 

♦Thomas Spence was expelled in 1775 from the Philosophical Society of Newcastle, 
England, and afterwards imprisoned, for declaring the equal rights of all men in 
the land. 

tHerbert Spencer published in 1850 "The Right to the Use of the Earth," being the 
9th chapter of "Social Statics"; his strictures therein on "Sir John" (the landlord) 
and "His Grace" (the bishop) were so deeply resented by these privileged classes 
that in later editions he suppressed the chapter (see Henry George's "A Perplexed 
Philosopher"). 

t Patrick Edward Dove, a Scottish philosopher, published in 1850 "The Theory of 
Human Progression," in which he prophesied a reign of equity on the earth through 
abolition of all privilege, especially land monopoly. The book was little noticed 
except by American abolitionists. Another forenmner of Henry George was 
Edwin Burgess, of Wisconsin, who outlined the Single Tax theory in Letters on 
Taxation, published in 1859 in the Racine AdvocaU, and recently republished by 
William H. Buffham, Racine, Wis. These elicited almost no conmient. 

§Henry George was bom in Philadelphia in 1839. In early manhood he sailed before 
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Then with the key of love, 

A dear wife's tender croon 
Above his babes, God strove 

To set his heart in tune 
To tenderest notes, until 

Too soft was not a sigh, 
Too noisy not a mill 

Nor attic room too high 
For him to hear the summons clear — 

Htmianity's sad cry. 

Or on the winds of North 

Or South, or East, or West, 
God's vcSces called him forth — 

The sighs of the oppressed. 
Out of the deepest mine. 

Through thickest factory wall 
Where women waste and pine. 

And children faint and fall, 
In heart and brain he caught the strain, 
The battle's clarion call.* 

And forth from brain and heart 

He sent again the cry 
So loud, the world did start 

As at the bolt-rent sky, 
And yet so piercing clear 

That with one lightning stroke 
It shore the darkness drear 

And trance-boimd Faith awoke. 
For God's own word the people heard 

When George His prophet spoke, t 

the mast to California, where he became first a type-compositor and then a jour- 
nalist. In 1879 he published "Progress and Poverty," which has been called 
"The Bible of Economic Freedom," because it shows how land monoply, the 
foundation of all forms of social injustice, may be abolished by taxing the value 
of land, exclusive of improvements, thus turning the community value into the 
pubUc treasury, and by remitting all other taxes, which, falling on labor products, 
check enterprise and faie industry. His doctrine is popularly known as the Single 
Tax; a better name is that which he proposed: "The Philosophy of the Natural 
Order." 

♦Sec the close of "Progress and Poverty" beginning with "He who will hear, to him 
the clarions of the battle call." 

tNo other economic work ever created a sensation equal to that caused by "Progress 
and Poverty." It was hailed by all progressive minds as introducing hope and 
joy into the "dismal science" which political economy had become under the 
domination of Malthus. 
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'Thus saith the Lord of All 

Whose justice never fails: 
Think ye I rule this ball, 

With false, imeven scales? 
That these I will to Have, 

And these that they Have not?** 
That Toil for East should slave 

And bless me for his lot, 
Since from his woe shall meekness flow, 

And love, by alms begot? 

" *Nay, Me ye do blaspheme 

And set My law at naught. 
Ye lords who idly dream 

O'er cups with richness fraught. 
No! not for drunken drones 

This fruitful earth was planned; 
Up from your easeful thrones 

And hear My high command; 
With righteous tolls redeem your souls; 

Restore the folk their land.* "t 

*' 'And you, O simple folk 

By false commandments cowed, 
Arise, cast oflE the yoke 

Whereto your necks are bowed; 
Stand up, for ye are strong 

In strength that shall increase, 
And right the ancient wrong 

By bloodless arts of peace. 
Till none shall know want's bitter woe, 

And strife for aye shall cease.' " 

^Heniy George's terms for the two classes into which present society is divided. 

fBy turning over to the public the community value in land, as this accrues, the land 
in usufruct if not in actual use is restored to all the people. Private possession 
of land is natural and proper, but not the retention of values incident thereto which 
are created by the public. Under the Single Tax, possessors of land would have 
all the values created by their capital, their skill, and their labor, instead of as now 
paying fines in the form of taxes for employing these. But no one could profitably 
retain more land than he could use, so large estates would be broken up into small 
holdings, and, the speculative value of land being destroyed, these would be taken 
over by men with sufficient capital, ability and industry to work them, holding 
tenure on the sole condition of paying to the public the community value, or rent. 
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So in these latter days 

With terms to fit the time, 
In Science' prosing phrase, 

God taught His truths subHme; 
And not by word alone 

That, deedless, dies ere said 
His servant made them known; 

For them his own heart bled. 
For them George wrought, for them he[^£ought, 

And lay their martyr, dead.* 

And we who knew not God, 

The Poor, the Weak, the Low, 
The Toilers tmdertrod. 

Beheld Him in that blow; 
''God doeth all things well, 

His laws are perfect laws; 
Let time His praises tell 

Which truthward ever draws. 
For from that death, with vital breath 

Springs up anew the cause." 

And they shall know our God — 

The Rich, the Wise, the Great— 
Not aye shall Justice nod 

And Rapine rule the State. 
Already in the East 

The signs of promise are;t 
With us are those that feast 

Beneath the austral star{ 
With brightening skies let hope arise; 

On to the Holy War!§ 

*Henry George died October 29, 1897, in the midst of the campaign for Mayor of New 
York, his death being due to his exertions in the contest. Before entering the 
fight he asked the author, among other friends, for advice in the matter. When 
reminded of his ill-health, he dismissed the suggestion as inconsequential, and 
asked if his candidacy wotdd promote his cause. This could not be denied. He 
then said, ''I will make the fight." 

tThe present Liberal Government of Great Britain, under the leadership of David 
Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced the principle of Henry 
George in the famous Budget of 1909, in vain opposition to which the House of 
Lords virtually committed suicide. 

{In Australia and New Zealand the principle of the Single Tax has been partially 
adopted, with remarkable results in improvement of social conditions. This is 
also true of cities, such as Vancouver and Edmonton, in western British America. 
Pueblo, Colorado, in 1913 adopted the Single Tax, the first city in the United States 
to do so under the protection of State laws. 

§Pather McGlynn, looking on the Single Tax cause as a religious movement, called it 
"The New Crusade." 
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HENRY GEORGE OUR HERO.* 

Song by the company to the air of "John Brown's Body." 

Henry George our hero in the war with wrong and woe, 
Henry George who ever bore the battle's brunt and blow, 
Henry George has fallen with his face against the foe, 
But his soul goes marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His soul goes marching on. 

Henry George's spirit still shall lead our hosts along, 
Henry George's banner wave above the swelling throng, 
And Henry George's noble name resotmd in shout and song. 
As we go marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
As we go marching on. 

Henry George though dead has won immortal victory, 
For Henry George's word has gone beyond the farthest sea. 
And Henry George's holy cause shall set the wide world free 
Since God is marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Our God is marching on. 



*Sung at the Cooper Union upon the day following the death of Henry George, who 
was at the time candidate for Mayor of New York. The singing was led by John 
W, Hutchinson, the aged musiciaQ of the Abolition movement who first sang in 

; public to the same air "The Battle Hymn of the Republic," by Julia Ward Howe. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



Single Tax Review 

An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 
of Single Tax Progress. 



THE COMING SINGLE TAX YEAR 
BOOK. 



Edited and Published by 

J08BPH Dana Mills r, at 150 Nassau St. 

New York 

Subscription Price: — In the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, $1.00 per 
year. Payable in advance. 



Bntcred at the Poct-oflBce. New York, ai Second 
aest Matter. 



MARCH. APRIL, 1915. 



PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



Wb have thousands of the Special Num- 
bers of the SiNGLB Tax Rbvibw, those for 
Great Britain, New York City, Vancou- 
ver, Edmonton, and the Special Buffalo 
Couference number. Send one dollar for 
ten of these. They are admirable propa- 
ganda documents in that they tell of 
things accomplished. 



Havb you sent in your pledge for the 
Single Tax Year Book? If not, please do 
io at once. 



It is pleasant to record here that the 
original suggestion for a Single Tax Year 
Book, Manual, or One Volume Encyclo- 
pedia of the Single Tax, emanated from 
Mr. W. I. Swanton, of Washington, D. C. 



Thb University of Oregon Library, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, is in need of Nov.-Dec, 
1914, Rbvibw for binding. 



Thb Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon, wants July-Aug., 1914, Rbvibw. 



With this issue many subscriptions 
expire. Please renew promptly. Also 
see that your friends subscribe. 



The proposition for a Single Tax Year 
Book, or Single Tax Manual and One Vol- 
imie Encyclopedia of the Single Tax Move- 
ment, has aroused much favorable com- 
ment. There seems to be a general con- 
viction of the need of such a work that 
will answer every main question of the 
inquirer. 

Every movement has its Year Book or 
Manual. The woman suffragists are now 
at work on one and the matter has been 
agitated among them for some time. The 
British Statesman's Year Book is a work 
to which constant reference is had. 

We have numberless pamphlets answer- 
ing a variety of questions, but this litera- 
ture is uns3rstematized and impossible of 
definite reference. To the student in 
search of information we can only indicate 
this mass of unrelated printed matter, and 
send him to some public library to dig it 
out for himself. There is no single com- 
pendium to which we can refer him. 

The philosopy of our movement is com- 
plete in the works of Henry George. Lit- 
tle can be added, save the reinforcement 
of that philosophy by explanations of 
phases of later industrial development, 
and the evolution of those industrial fac- 
tors during the last thirty years which 
have strengthened and confirmed the elo- 
quent contentions of "Progress and Pov- 
ety." 

And there are a great variety of ques- 
tions which arise in the experience of the 
individual in search of economic knowledge 
bearing on the relation of our movement 
to the many causes seeking adherents. 
There are very many matters of historical 
importance in connection with the pro- 
gress of the movement which the student 
desires to know and which today he would 
have infinite difficulty in discovering for 
himself. In a year from now it is to be 
hoped that we will be able to refer him to 
the Single Tax Manual, which will be a 
storehouse for the student and propa- 
gandist. 

We are yet very far from the pledges 
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necessary to enable us to take the prepara- 
tory steps for placing such a work before 
the Single Tax world. Our readers are 
asked to read the advertisement as it ap- 
pears in the back pages of this number of 
the Rbview, and to rush their pledged sub- 
scriptions with all haste. Bring the mat- 
ter up in your club meetings. Send to us 
for copies of the prospectus and blank 
pledges. See that these are placed in the 
hands of the members of your local organ- 
ization, that they are at the plates of 
diners at Single Tax dinners, and that you 
have them beside you so that they may be 
slipped in yovir Single Tax correspondence. 
There is no limit to the nimiber of copies 
that may be subscribed for by the indi- 
vidual! Put your name down for as many 
as you can, and thus hasten the completion 
of the seven hundred pledges as soon as 
possible. 

AN ACT FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OP STURDY BEGGARS. 



When banditry, brigandage, piracy, and 
the lower and more criminal forms of beg- 
gary became more or less beset with legal 
penalties, the domain of roguery was trans- 
ferred to the political and economic field. 

This new departure of felonious activity 
has no Villon to sing tunefully its com- 
memoration, and is yet without its New- 
gate Calendar, or Beggars' Opera. But 
there is provided abtmdant material for 
the theme whenever that body known as 
the Ways and Means Committee sit in our 
national councils. 

Por then along the roads leading to the 
Capital come the army of criminal beggars, 
some with crutches, Hmping, some with 
difficuhy trying to conceal the soundness 
of their limbs, each bespeaking for some 
century old industry which he represents 
a few more crutches to be paid for out of 
the national treasury; another with a 
patch on his eye or a painted ulcer ; another 
aping incipient paralysis incurred, he will 
tell you, by reason of the reduction of the 
tariff from one hundred to eighty per cent, 
on something he has for sale — all clad in 
mournful tatters assumed for the occasion. 
Truly, a theme for a Beggars' Opera. 



The laws of Great Britain of old at- 
tempted to visit mendicancy with many 
severe penalties, but we have a law for its 
special encouragement, known as Rates of 
Duty, combined Specific and Ad valorem. 
The law is prolific in the creation of Sturdy 
Beggars. In the old days the mendicant 
vagabonds used to exhibit children whose 
Hmbs they had broken in infancy to ex- 
cite compassion; if this cruel expedient is 
not common in our day, we can at least ex- 
hibit quite as many juvenile victims of 
organized mendicancy. 

This is the spectacle every year presented 
by the sturdy beggars under the protecting 
asgis of our tariff laws in Free America. 
But what is remarkable is that it is the 
only known system of robbery and spolia- 
tion which is intemperately and violently 
defended by its innumerable victims as be- 
ing a good thing for them. These latter, 
the voters of the nation, are entirely honest 
in believing that a system that robs them 
somehow inures, if somewhat mjrsteriously, 
to their benefit. 

Of course, it is not so. Even Mr. Car- 
negie and other chevaliers d' industrie who 
are out of it, laugh at it now. Are the vic- 
tims themselves no wiser? 



WORKERS OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES, AVOID THESE CITIESI 



The Carpenter, trade monthly of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., prints a list of "Localities to 
be Avoided." This list includes nearly 
250 cities and towns. It is interesting to 
note that Houston is not one, though Van- 
couver is. But should not this list of towns 
and cities arrest the attention of those who 
claim that the cause of unemployment lies 
in the individual and not in social malad- 
justments? 

If there is but little or no chance of em- 
ployment for carpenters in nearly 260 cities 
and towns there can be little chance for 
those of other vocations. So the phenom- 
enon of unemployment seems a problem of 
places, not persons, for the notice of avoid- 
ance does not read that lazy or shiftless 
carpenters, or intemperate carpenters should 
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avoid these locations, but that till carpen- 
ters should. 

And this list is rendered all the more sig- 
nificant by the absence of another list. We 
are thinking now of a hypothetical list of 
''Locations Wanting Carpenters" — not 
250 such places, we want to be reasonable, 
but say a half dozen. Did anybody ever 
see any such list in any trade paper as a 
standing notice, with only such minor 
changes as slight normal fluctuations in the 
building trades might call for? It is al- 
ways "Localities to be Avoided," with the 
remaining cities and towns in the doubtful 
column. 

Yet in every one of these cities and towns 
there are people wanting homes; in all of 
them there is land on which homes might 
be built, and all these people, shoemakers, 
grocers, farmers, clerks, et al., would gladly 
welcome these carpenters to their town. 
Who and what is it that stands between 
themf 



WHERE PROFESSORS DISAGREE. 



Prof. Chas. R. Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 111., commenting upon 
the decision of Chas. R. Crane to move out 
of Illinois to avoid the operation of its in- 
iquitous tax system, says: 

"Mr. Crane's action is a glaring example 
of what the personal property tax has 
stirred up. He wants to be honest; he is 
an essentially honest man. Yet he knows 
if he stays here his income will be confis- 
cated. The general property tax is un- 
just, partial and iniquitous and has been 
so recognized for more than thirty years. 
It is to be hoped that this atrocious law 
wiU soon be wiped off the statute books." 

Now Professor Charles J. Bullock of 
Harvard has just declared that the experi- 
ence of Pennsylvania and Maryland should 
tend to a revision of the opinion that it is 
impossible to collect any reasonable amotmt 
of revenue from intangible wealth. 

We confess to be tminformed at present, 
but if they are able to do in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland what King John could not 
accomplish with rack and thumbscrew in 
the attempt to extract wealth from the rich 



Jews of the kingdom, and the more moder- 
ate but annoying processes of a later civili- 
zation have failed in, the experiment will be 
watched with some interest. But we sus- 
pect Prof. Bullock is altogether too san- 
guine. 



Political economy has been defined as 
"the science of wealth." It is really the 
science of poverty and how to abolish it. 
Suppose the problems of the science were 
studied according to that postulate. Then 
soon there would be no economic problems, 
no economic science, and a lot of economic 
place-holders would lose their jobs. 



It may be that the government owner- 
ship of certain ftmctions is not a denial of 
the individualistic philosophy but is nec- 
essary to its establishment in fact. The 
Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat has put this 
strongly in a recent issue speaking of rail- 
roads: 

"The railway under private control 
might be unobjectionable were competition 
in service a fact instead of a fiction. There 
was a time when railways did compete one 
with another. But it was never a real or 
genuine competition, for the reason that 
there cannot be two shortest and best lines 
between given points. One line must of 
necessity possess an advantage which the 
other cannot offset or overcome. Thus 
monopoly obtains, community of interest 
and gentlemen's agreements being inter- 
mediate steps." 



TEACHING THE WORKERS. 



**Told in the vernacular" might serve 
as a title for a story in a recent number of 
the International Molders Journal, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in which the author tells the 
truths as they are in "Progress and Pov- 
erty" in the familiar and homely language 
of the streets. This is the opening sentence, 
but an effective one: 

"Henry George, in his 'Progress and 
Poverty,' points out that, after every panic 
or business depression has nm its course, 
and times begin to get better again, the 
first class of men to get busy are the real 
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estate boomers and land exploiters, who are 
constantly on the watch and eager to hear 
every whisper of a new enterprise, not with 
the intention of helping it along, but with 
the dirty and immoral desire of anticipat- 
ing its wants and f orstaUing it by buying 
up the land, water and air spaces it may 
need to carry on its work, and then charg- 
it three or four prices over and above what 
it should actually pay before they will allow 
the enterprise to secure the site it must have 
before it can carry on a work that will bene- 
fit the community in which it exists, and 
the world as a whole." 



Thb history of the progress of land re- 
form and tax reform is and will continue to 
be the history of the progress of civilization. 



NEWS PROM DENMARK 



The progress of the Single Tax movement 
in Denmark in 1914 may be divided into 
the work for our principles among the peo- 
ple and our work to change our taxation 
laws in accordance with these principles. 
The result of our educational work has been 
gratifying. Workers have been added to 
those already in the field and the press is 
becoming more hospitable. Though the 
press for the most part remains indifferent 
the papers actually hostile are less in num- 
ber. 

The war has caused some decline in the 
work, but after the first great shock we are 
going ahead again. For the year ending 
August 1, two hundred and thirty lectures 
have been delivered. C. N. Starke, Ph.D., 
has delivered eight lecture courses of six 
lectiu'es each, and several of our workers 
have appeared before our high schools and 
schools of agriculture. In this connection 
Messrs. Lange and Christensen are to be 
named. 

Of course the greatest work for the cause 
has for the most part escaped record. The 
Small Holders Societies, the Henry George 
Leagues and the schools of agriculture have 
done good work. 

The Radical Party, now in power, has as 
its programme the abolition of customs and 
a gradual introduction of the taxation of 



land values. That party and the Social 
Democrats have a majority in the lower 
house. 

The Small Holders Societies have a pro- 
gramme in the same line. StiU better, they 
are advocating the principle, equal rights 
for all, privileges for none. Their member- 
ship is now 50,000. Denmark had in 1911 
two and three quarter million inhabitants. 

The Minister of Agriculture, M. K. Peder- 
sen, has been active in propagating the fol- 
lowing reform plan: Taxation of real es- 
tate; an tmeamed increment tax as high as 
four per cent. ; the right of every grown 
man and woman in the cotmtry to get suffi- 
cient land to cultivate and in the city 
enough land to erect a home. This object 
to be secured by confiscation with reason- 
able compensation to the owner. 

The Social Democrats will come our way 
by and by. We have many Georgian So- 
cialists. Their programme is being changed 
ed to meet the needs of the country people. 

The political events favorable to otir pro- 
paganda are several, chief of which is the 
report of the Committee on Local Taxa- 
tion, the whole committee agreeing upon 
the following recommendations: 

1. That a separate ground valuation in 
connection with the valuation of real estate 
be made. 

2. That the increasing local expenses 
be raised by taxation of land to some fur- 
ther extent. 

3. That exemption from taxation shall 
affect improvements only. 

4. That public improvements, such as 
water, etc., be charged to some extent to the 
landowners getting the benefit of them. 

In that voltuninous report of 460 pages 
Mr. S. Berthelsen's special report is to be 
noted. He has indicated with much labor 
and ingenuity how the tax laws may be 
made to conform with our principles. He 
has introduced much useful information re- 
specting taxation in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Sweden, etc. The Somers Assess- 
ment System is explained in detail. This 
report has great importance, for it carries 
our principles into administration circles. 

Another political event of importance is 
the passage in the lower house of a bill for 
the re-valuation of real estate with separate 
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land valuation. The upper house rejected 
the bill on account of the land valuation 
clause. The opponents of the bill argued 
the imperfection of the valuation machin- 
ery. But the real reason was clear enough. 
The landowners did not want to disclose 
the real value of their holdings. But their 
power is on the decline, as the government 
is appointing members to the upper house 
to fill vacancies caused by death. 

The landlords' power is threatened from 
another quarter. That is the pending con- 
stitutional amendment decreeing universal 
stiffrage for men and women, rich and poor, 
in the election to the upper house, the same 
as prevails now in elections of members to 
the lower house. When that amendment 
is carried the special power of the landlords 
will be a thing of the past. 

Thus it will be seen that though this un- 
fortunate and terrible war has created great 
tmcertainty the prospect for our reform is 
not really so bad and gives us heart of hope 
in this evil time — ^Abbl Brink, Copenhagen. 



A RHYMING PEDDLER. 



I have been not a little surprised at the 
number of people that I have met during 
the few weeks that I have been visiting 
Philadelphia who call themselves Single 
Taxers, or who at least are in favor of re- 
ducing or removing taxes from improve- 
ments. 

The case that stirprised me the most, how- 
ever, was a man who came to the door ped- 
dling pins, needles, etc. When an able, 
skillful man comes that way, I know it is 
the last resort of an unemployed; therefore, 
I nearly always buy something. 

In conversation, I soon found that years 
ago he was a faithful attendant at the Sin- 
gle Tax meetings and in the same establish- 
ment where he worked, he had a friend, Mr. 
Barlow, who was something of an apostle 
in his way. 

At one time Mr. Barlow with some friends 
went to appeal against the low assessment 
of some vacant land. My peddler friend 
then composed the following lines, which 
he assured me he had never committed to 
writing. I therefore got him to dictate 



them as I thought they might be of interest 
to your renders. They may savor of crude- 
ness, but from a man to nm them in his 
mind in a foundry, they show readiness and 
some merit. 

Long Life to Jimmib Barlow. 



BY JAMBS HAMILTON. 



Long life to Jimmie Barlow 

The man who's gained great fame, 
By advocating Single Tax 

Which is the modem name 
For adjusting the wrongs of centuries 

That have oppressed and trod 
On the masses of the people 

By the masters of the sod. 

Today he has gone and left his shop 

To make his last report, 
Before the Bar of Justice 

In the City of Camden Court, 
Where he'll complain with cold disdain 

Of the grabbers of the sod, 
Who're tramping down beneath their 
feet 

The laws of man and God. 

I would that every toiler 

Prom Maine to the Golden Gate 
Of our far-famed Califomia 

Would sign upon our slate, 
And fix a just taxation 

And make the folks disgorge. 
According to the teaching 

Of our leader, Henry George. 

— ^W. A. Douglass. 



Thbrb is a bill before the Wisconsin 
legislature advocating home nile in tax- 
ation. Assemblyman Edward Nordman, 
a Single Taxer, is its sponsor. 



D. W. Buchanan, of Winnipeg, ad- 
dressed the Colorado Single Tax Associ- 
ation in Denver, on Feb. 9, his subject 
being "The Single Tax in Canada." 



Prbsidbnt Wilson has appointed T. L. 
Siddons to the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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THE LATE JULIA A. KELLOGG— AN 
APPRECIATION. 



The following are two interesting letters: 

Hon. Hbnrt George: 
Dear Sir. 

I have just finished reading yotir wonder- 
ful book, ''Progress and Poverty, "and I 
cannot refrain from expressing my grati- 
tude to you for the solution of a problem 
which has always perplexed and distressed 
me. Your argument has the precision 
and force of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and carries conviction as irresistibly. 
You have embarked in a great work. The 
greatest, perhaps, ever undertaken by man. 
May your courage not fail! To believe 
that a cause is just is to believe that it will 
eventually triumph; but the outlook at 
present is dark, indeed. I think that 
things must grow worse before they grow 
better. 

Pardon my intrusion upon your valuable 
time, and believe that henceforth as long 
as I live, I shall at least talk for the good 
cause since I can do nothing else for it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Oct. 31, 1882. Julia A. Kbllooo. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1882. 
JuuA A Kbllooo: 
Dear Madam, 

I thank you very much for your appre- 
ciative words. But the outlook is not 
dark. It is really very bright. There are 
thousands of us now all over the country, 
and it will not take us long to produce an 
effect. Even if you do nothing but talk to 
your acquaintances, you can do a great 
deaL But whether it be much or Uttle, do 
what you can. 
Yours in the fraternity of a great cause, 
Henry Georob. 

The letter of Julia Kellogg to Henry 
George is so genuinely self -revealing as to 
afford an appropriate introduction to 
these brief notes of appreciation. The 
theorem worked out with mathematical 
precision to a clear demonstration was the 
effective condition of her assent. That 
the problem involved concerned the welfare 
of that large portion of her brethren and 



sisters who had seemed doomed to perpet- 
ual want, made its solution a boon to her- 
self that called for a personal expression of 
gratitude. Finally, to see was to proclaim, 
to believe was to act, and the promise to 
talk for the "good cause" was kept with 
all the faithfulness due to a sacred pledge, 
and more, with all the cogency of lumin- 
ous comprehension, and all the warmth of 
conviction. 

Two years after the above letters were 
written, the writer was living under the 
same roof with Miss Kellogg in relations of 
intimacy which began thirty years before, 
when the latter, who had a school for girls 
in Brookljm, accepted her assistance with 
the younger classes in return for most in- 
spiring lessons in history. All the ardor 
for the better cause which ever marked 
Julia Kellogg came out in such unexpected 
exclamations as ** Lovely 1" with which she 
briefly disposed of the "unmeasured cal- 
amity" that overtook Xerxes in his at- 
tempt to subjugate Greece, and in the 
glowing enthusiasm with which she hailed 
the Magna Charta as if it enfranchised her- 
self. 

It was natural then that in the winter 
of 1884-6 "Progress and Poverty" should 
be presented to her former pupil as the last 
best thing Miss Kellogg had to impart. 
Daily readings with a search quiz in the 
evening. An abstract covering only four 
pages of commercial note, giving six rea- 
sons why private ownership of land is un- 
just and unwise remains to the writer as an 
earnest of her friend's later achievement 
with the work of Patrick Edward Dove. 

Believing in the Single Tax as a radical 
cure, Miss Kellogg was often rather impa- 
tient of the various charitable cataplasms 
with which society aims to soothe the pains 
of poverty, but timely and furtive pallia- 
tives bestowed by her own modest right 
hand are gratefully remembered. »?ij 

A better than stoical courage for the 
hard things of life and a "genius for friend- 
ship" may truly be accorded to our friend: 
also that soundness of judgment which 
characterizes — does it not? — her less con- 
fident expectation of an early victory than 
her distinguished correspondent seemed to 
entertain. 
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Her sense of humor enlivened the grim- 
mest subjects and embraced the most triv- 
ial as witness her gleeful surprise on dis- 
covering in one of Shakespeare's Histori- 
cal Plays a quip in disparagement of prunes! 

Long enforced disuse of her eyes and her 
utter inability to let her mind vegetate 
wrought an impress of thought on that 
brow of which it may not be too much to 
say that we shall not look upon its like 
again. — M. J. J. 



THE NEW LAND PARTY PLATFORM. 



8TATBMBNT OP PRINCIPLBS AND POLICIES. 



It is meet and proper for those organ- 
izing the Land Party to make declara- 
tions of principle and policy, and to set 
forth reasons for its coming into being: 

1. All men being created free and 
equal, they must under any well ordered 
government have equal opportunity in 
life; this is impossible under institutions 
that permit the private monopoly of na- 
ture's resources, all of which are included 
under the term "land." 

2. Human beings cannot exist without 
the land; of right it belongs to all the 
people, and any form of tenure which al- 
lows some to hold land out of use is an 
injustice to others who wish to use it but 
are not permitted to do so. To prevent 
the use of land also works great injury to 
the State and nation. 

3. In order to make possible the proper 
use of land there must be security of ten- 
ure, protected by law. This can be pro- 
vided for under deed or lease giving evi- 
dence of rightful possession. Such land 
must not be taken from the lawful holder 
thereof in any proceeding, without full 
compensation for improvements made 
thereon. 

4. Who creates rightfully owns. Indi- 
vidual products under natural law be- 
long to individuals. What is not hvunan- 
ly created belongs to all. Thus the land, 
not being a human product, belongs of 
right to the community. In agreement 
with this principle the people rightfully 
own publicly erected school houses and 



other civic buildings, also land values, all 
being created by the commtmity. Adher- 
ing to this principle we reject the social- 
istic dogma that the community has right 
of collective ownership in private buildings, 
machinery or other products of individual 
skill, industry and enterprise. 

5. The people being rightful owners of 
the land, not as individuals, but as tenants 
in common, they are entitled to the income 
or rental value, but not to the income 
derived from improvements on land. 

6. Having in view the fact that most 
of the land in this country is held out of 
use imder a monopoly system of private 
ownership, we declare that the best means 
yet devised to get rid of this evil is found 
in the taxation of land values regardless 
of improvements; that such taxes should 
ultimately amoimt to ground rental value. 

7. The rental or annual value of the 
land alone would in time of peace provide 
ample fimds for all purposes of govern- 
ment. In time of war or other great emer- 
gency temporary taxes on personal prop- 
erty or incomes might possibly be neces- 
sary, but no tax which creates a monopoly 
is ever justifiable. Adoption of these prin- 
ciples by all countries will prevent war 
between nations. 

8. The taxation of land values only 
would make it tmdesirable for private in- 
dividuals to hold land out of use to the 
injury of the whole commimity; it would 
at first weaken and finally abolish land 
monopoly with its attendant poverty and 
starvation, and do so with less friction 
than any other plan yet suggested. 

9. Under a people's government the 
best method of attacking public evils and 
securing what is good in laws and institu- 
tions, is to vote against the evil and for 
the good. Therefore we resolve by our 
votes to fiuther the adoption of principles 
and policies herein set forth. 

10. Land Party adherents would pre- 
fer to vote for this system of taxation as 
a proposition, separate from party politics; 
being denied that privilege in nearly all of 
the States, we will support at the polls 
such candidates only who openly indorse 
our principles and agree to support them 
faithfully wherever laws or constitutions 
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are made, and whose pledge to that effect 
can be relied upon. Nothing can be gained 
for a good cause by voting for its enemies 
or its inactive friends. When aspirants 
for office cannot be relied on to support 
these principles ably and honestly, the 
Land Party will nominate its own candi- 
dates, especially for offices having to do 
with the making and enforcement of laws 
affecting taxation and land monopoly. 

11. Private monopoly of land is the 
parent of all other monopolies which bur- 
den the people; it destrojrs human liberty 
and is the main cause of that poverty 
which curses a large proportion of the hu- 
man race. The noblest political aim is to 
lessen and finally prevent poverty. This 
is the purpose of the Land Party. It can- 
not be accompUshed so long as our laws 
foster the acquisition by some of the wealth 
earned by others. 

12. The Land Party has full sympathy 
with the initiative and referendum and 
many other proposed reforms in the policy 
of government, to which we give our 
hearty support. But our main object is 
to secure the taxation of land values so 
as to bring natural resources within the 
reach of all persons willing to pay to the 
State (that is, to the people) a fair aimual 
rental for their use; it is here referred to 
as a tax on land values, only to suggest a 
convenient method of collection. 

13. We favor the community creation 
and ownership of such public utilities as 
are necessary for use of all the people, 
and which cannot be created or operated 
under private control without the aid of 
monopoly- In other enterprises the State 
should not enter into business competition 
with any of its people. Individual initi- 
ative and enterprise are essential to hu- 
man progress and advancing civilization, 
both of which are stifled under the extor- 
tions of private land monopoly; they 
would also be stifled under Socialism. Un- 
til this baneful monopoly is destroyed labor 
cannot obtain its earnings nor industry 
and enterprise their just reward. Personal 
liberty and land monopoly cannot together 
exist. 

14. In all the States land taxation is 
provided for imder State laws. The dis- 



cussion of customs tariffs is not necessary 
in our work for land freedom. The object 
of the Land Party is to free our coimtry 
from the blight of private land monopoly. 
All lovers of humanity, whether protec- 
tionists or free traders, can in our party 
ranks work together for the common good. 

The principles herein set forth, if incor- 
porated in our laws and institutions, would 
be of inestimable benefit to all; we there- 
fore invite the co-operation of all lovers of 
humanity. We urge aU to join us as co- 
workers in the Land Party who earnestly 
desire their country to become happy, 
prosperous and great beyond the fondest 
hopes of the past. Earnest effort, unre- 
mitting energy and consistent self-sacrifice 
will achieve victory. 

Adopted at the city of New York, this 
6th day of January, 1915. 

G. Wallace, Freeport, N. Y. 

A. Bastida, 111 Broadway, N. Y. City 

A. Bourgeois, Belleville, N. J. 

W. J. Wallace, Newark, N. J. 

A. G. Sullivan, Parmingdale, N. Y. 

B. E. Carpenter, Cleveland, Ohio 
G. Haxo, N. Y. City 

Committee on Platform. 

It was further 

Resolved, That the above named per- 
sons shall constitute a Provisional Execu- 
tive Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
take further steps to organize the Land 
Party, based on the foregoing declara- 
tions of principle and policy. 

The above committee for the organiza- 
tion of the Land Party is a volunteer body 
of earnest men who are convinced that to 
effectively awaken the interest of the pub- 
lic and advance the propaganda of the 
land question it is necessary to bring it 
forward as a political issue in each State; 
separating its consideration and advocacy 
from the rivalries and prejudices dividing 
the electorate on national policies. To 
that end the committee has formulated 
the foregoing declarations of principles, 
carefully avoiding extraneous issues, and 
now urges the formation of a Land Party 
in each State. 

The committee calls attention to the fact 
that within State boundaries there is no 
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real difference between parties and that 
consequently State elections have degener- 
erated into annual scrambles for office and 
patronage by the politicians, who, to cover 
up the absence of real issues, encourage 
the voters to support in the State the 
party they favor nationally as recording 
their approval or disapproval of the na- 
tional administration. Experience shows 
that this advice is generally followed and 
that the absence of real issues goes un- 
noticed. 

The committee desires to state that it 
does not arrogate to itself any power or 
control over any State organization; that 
its individual members will enroll in their 
respective State organizations, support 
their duly elected officers and abide by 
the rules and regulations of such organi- 
zation. 

A. Bastida, Secretary, 

For the Committee. 



WHAT PROPHET WROTE THIS? 



And it came to pass as the people in- 
creased in number the rulers and chief 
men grew fat and proud, for they walked 
not in the way of the Lord, but turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and per- 
verted judgment. 

They gathered unto themselves the 
lands of the tribes and thus forced the 
people to labor and bring tmto them the 
fruit thereof, so that the people hungered 
while yet they brought in com and the in- 
crease of the herds. 

Now the people knew not the manner in 
which they were despoiled but moaned in 
misery from day to day. 

Then came there a prophet sent of God, 
who spake unto them saying, — 

Hath not the Lord thy God given thee 
the land as an inheritance, 'with the com- 
mand to subdue and replenish it? 

Did not the Lord thy God, speaking 
through the mouth of His servant Isaiah, 
curse those who added house to house and 
field to field tmtil there was no place for 
the people? 

Arise therefore, gird up your loins and 
demand from the rulers ^e land which 



thy God giveth thee, — ^that ye shall inherit 
it, one as well as another. 

Now when the rulers saw the people as- 
sembled in rebellion their blood ttuned as 
water in their veins, for they said — who 
can withstand the multitude when it speaks 
as one man? 

But the scribes and overseers counseled 
that emissaries be sent among the people 
to sow dissension and lead them astray. 

These came tmto the people with alms 
and doled out charity and urged them to 
ask that certain tithes be lifted, that wine 
be not dnmk and that they save their pen- 
nies and put them out to usury; and from 
the people they raised up some to be over- 
seers and judges and these also did urge 
the people in like maimer. 

Whereupon the people drew apart into 
rival camps and their hands were lifted 
against each other, and thus came the re- 
bellion to an end. — ^Ad-Itsab, Chap. 1, 
verses 1 to 11. 



DEBATE IN NEWARK BETWEEN 

EDMUND B. OSBORNE AND 

GEORGE H. GOEBEL. 



On Sunday evening, March 7th, a de- 
bate on socialism occurred at the Strand 
Theatre, Newark, between Edmund Burke 
Osborne, the well known Single Taxer, and 
George H. Goebel, a prominent local So- 
cialist. The question was whether it was 
to the interest <A the working class to vote 
the Socialist ticket. Mr. Goebel contended 
that none of the old parties had anything 
to offer the working man, that they had 
failed in their pledges to carry out reforms 
in the interest of labor and that the best 
way for the working people to accomplish 
their ends was to stand solidly t<^ther 
and vote the straight Socialist ticket. He 
pointed to the labor legislation that had 
already been securred as due to the in- 
fluence of the growing Socialist vote upon 
the old parties. Mr. Osborne, while in 
sympathy with the Socialist ideals, con- 
tended that it would be better for the 
working class if they united with one <^ 
the old parties on some practical measure 
of reform like public ownership of public 
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utilities or the taxation of land values and 
the exemption of labor products, meas- 
ures which, if taken one at a time, could 
be realized by concentrated effort. The 
Socialists however, were determined to 
keep their e3res fixed on the remote ideal, 
unwilling to reach the goal step by step as 
history shows all human progress has been 
realized. 

The principle of competition in industry 
he believed to be sound and necessary for 
the best development. He favored ex- 
periments in cooperation such as coopera- 
tive stores and as soon as feasible, coope- 
rative factories to train the people in this 
method of satisfying their wants and grad- 
ually fit them for a wider application of 
the principle. 

The spirit of the debate was most friend- 
ly and the audience sjrmpathetic to both 
contestants. 

Professor B3rron C. Matthews acted as 
moderator and the audience was left to de- 
cide for itself whether they preferred the 
statmch idealism of Mr. Geobel as a means 
of political propaganda or the more prac- 
tical program of Mr. Osborne. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



UNDERSTANDS MR. BASTIDA. 



HOW SLUMS SLAY. 



Some new figures on this subject have 
just been prepared by Dr. Buchan, the 
Medical Officer of Health for Bradford, 
Eng. According to these, the death rate 
in one and two-roomed homes was about 
26 per thousand last year, while the deaths 
in three-roomed houses were 20. On the 
other hand, the mortaUty rate in four- 
roomed houses was 12.4 and that in houses 
of more than four rooms 8.6 per thousand. 
Thus the death rate where the people 
are crowded together is three times what it 
is in the other places. — ^Toronto Health 
Bulletin. 



An effort is being made to organize the 
Single Taxers of Bifississippi. In this work 
D. P. Dear, of Meridian and R. S. Phifer, 
of Jackson, are taking the lead. A recent 
debate in the State Agricultural College 
has awakened the hope that this State, 
never a very active center of the doctrine, 
may be able to perfect an organization. 



Editor Singlb Tax Rbvibw: 

I think I tmderstand how Mr. Bastida 
feels. I don't believe in property in land 
any more than he does — I even go further, 
perhaps. The land doesn't belong to the 
people collectively any more than to any 
of them individually. It's the use of the 
land, not the land itself, to which ev^y- 
body has an equal right. And in the use of 
the land it is the duty of each generation to 
remember that there will be others. 

Property in land is the bane of all pro- 
gress. The day is coming when those who 
uphold it, or even condone it, will be classed 
with those who upheld or condoned chattel 
slavery. This talk about recognizing the 
ownership of land itself but not of its rent, 
is like sa3dng to a slaveholder, "You own 
the negro but not his wages; we are going 
to confiscate them." 

Nevertheless, it proved impossible to 
found a successful political party upon the 
principle that property in human beings 
was wrong and should be abolished. 

The beginning of the end of slavery was 
when its further extension was voted down. 
The argument that killed slavery was that 
it didn't pay, Hinton Rowan Helper 
failed to open the eyes of the South to that 
fact, but he did open the eyes of the North. 
The North had found out, long before Hel- 
per's time, that slavery in this latitude 
didn't pay; but the "Impending Crisis" 
showed that it wasn't paying in the South, 
either; that, consequently, it wasn't likely 
to pay anywhere in the cotmtry. It wasn't 
by talking about the wickedness of slavery 
that Ely Thayer got the money to colonize 
Elansas with anti-slavery settlers, but by 
reminding Northern business that Kansas 
as a free State would be a better cus- 
tomer than Kansas as a slave State. 

We've got to open the eyes of business 
to what property in land is doing to busi- 
ness — hampering and throttling it at 
every step, preventing the possible pro- 
duction of wealth to an extent beyond 
present computation. We've got to show 
that collecting groimd rent every year and 
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dumping it into the middle of the Atlantic 
ocean would be a far better business pol- 
icy than its present disposition. 

All over this coimtry production is 
being carried on on inferior land while any 
quantity of better land is held idle. The 
business world is beginning to compre- 
hend the situation, and a few object les- 
sons like that of Houston are going to ac- 
celerate the process. 

Cheer upl brother Bastida; the begin- 
ning of the end of industrial slavery is 
with us already! — H. J. Chasb, Provi- 
dence, R I. 



DIFFERS WITH MR. SALMON. 



Editor Sinolb Tax Rsvibw: 

In the course of Mr. J. Salmon's inter- 
esting letter on Single Tax and Rent, 
published in the January-February issue, 
of the Rbvibw, he endeavored to prove 
that the site-value of improved property, 
as compared with that of unimproved 
property, would be increased as a result 
of the application of a limited Single Tax. 
He assumed, in order to illustrate his 
point, three pieces of property, as follows: 

Site Value Improvements Total Value 
No. 1 worth $4,000 $6,000 $10,000 
No. 2 worth 6,000 6,000 10,000 

No. 3 worth 10,000 10,000 

In order to produce $600 of revenue un- 
der the present general property tax, the 
tax on each parcel would of course be 
$200. 

When, however, Mr. Salmon attempted 
to show how the Single Tax would be 
levied on these properties in order to 
yield the same total amount of revenue, 
he first added to the present site values 
of Lots 1 and 2, the capitalized values of 
the annual saving that would result from 
the exemption of the improvements. 
"Whatever allowance is made," he said, 
"in the tax on improvements on No. 1 
and two must be capitalized on a six per 
cent, basis, the usual return on this form 
of investment, and added to the land 
value; otherwise the reduction would act 
the same as a gift of $2,000 at 6% to 
No. 1 and $1,667 to No. 2 at 6%." The 



site value of No. 1 would thus become 
$6,000, in his opinion, because of the sav- 
ing of $120 per year in the tax on im- 
provements; that of No. 2 would be- 
come $6,667, as a result of the saving of 
$100 per year. The total value on which 
he would then levy the Single Tax would 
be $22,667, instead of the original total 
site value of $19,000. 

In order to test the validity of this 
conclusion, let us assume that the three 
pieces of land are adjoining lots fronting 
along the middle of a block, each of them 
outside the zones of comer influence; that 
No. 1 has a frontage of forty feet, No. 2 
of fifty feet and No. 3 of 100 feet; and 
that values along the entire 190-foot 
frontage are tmiform at $100 per foot. 
If, now, Mr. Salmon were correct in his 
views, then tmder the limited Single Tax 
No. 1 would become worth $160 per front 
foot; No. 2, $133 per front foot; while 
No. 3 would retain its present value. As, 
however, the factors that cause site value 
are absolutely identical for the three lots 
in question, it is evident that Mr. Salmon 
has included portions of the improve- 
ment values in his appraisals of Lots 1 
and 2. 

A limited Single Tax would be levied 
simply on the present site value of 
$19,000. In order to produce $600 in 
revenue, the tax rate would be $3.16, and 
the respective levies on the three lots 
would amount to $126, $168 and $316. — 
Ph. H. Cornick, San Angelo, Texas. 



DO WE WANT ANY "BILLY" 
SUNDAYS? 



Editor Singlb Tax Review: 

Muchof" Billy" Sunday's success isdu^to 
his personality, but to my mind, more is due 
to his policy of getting not only the church 
dignitaries and prominent laymen in "line 
with God," but in the encouragement he 
holds out to everyone — ^big and Uttle — 
to do their share in "saving sinners" from 
the consequences of their own actions. 

I would we had a Billy Sunday in the 
Single Tax movement. It seems to me, 
that in the past we have left too much of 
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the work to "the preachers," (our great 
speakers and writers) and we have slight- 
ed, or at least have not encouraged, the 
little, common, everyday Single Taxer to 
work for the salvation of a world appar- 
ently doomed to the hell of imjust econ- 
omic conditions. 

I am not decrying the efforts or belit- 
tling the results achieved by our "preach- 
ers." They have worked long and faith- 
fully, and they have accomplished wonders. 
At present, however, "we face a crisis" 
(perhaps you have heard that before) in 
that the Single Tax is not laughed at any 
more, it is being looked upon now as a 
"serious business," and we have passed 
through the crank period, and the sinners 
of the world are beginning to recognize us 
as either liberators of hiunanity or day- 
light robbers. What we want now, is 
aggressive personal work on the part of 
every Single Taxer, in order to show the 
enemy that we have the goods and we 
have the punch. 

The purpose of this letter is to get the 
"little fellow" (the Single Taxer who can- 
not "thrill a vast audience with his elo- 
quence," and the writer who cannot make 
the sohd ivory of the editorial head be- 
come as wax, with the power of his pen) 
to get busy and do personal work in 
"bringing sinners to repentance." Every 
one of us can do some talking and most of 
us can do some writing. As I have never 
made a speech in my life, but as I have 
written some letters, I would like to say 
a few words on this subject. 

To all the "little fellows" that feel inter- 
ested, let me ask you to "keep after" 
your local newspapers. Scan the editor- 
ials and the "Letters to the editor" col- 
umns closely, and whenever you find any- 
thing for or against our principles, don't 
be afraid to commend or condemn. If 
any public improvement is contemplated, 
and there is (as there generally is) some 
crazy attempt to provide for it by further 
taxation of personal property, get busy 
with your pens, and, regardless of whether 
your letter is published or not, put all the 
"pep" you can into it, and the editor at 
least will know there is someone with the 
punch, and one who is on the job. 



Continue this kmd of work for some 
time and it will grow on you, and you 
will find a new interest in life. It will be- 
come more of a recreation than a labor^ 
and you will be surprised how it will help, 
not only your writing ability, but yotir 
thinking ability as welL 

Be honest with yoiu-self . If you do not 
want to take part in this glorious warfare 
you do not have to, but if you do want to 
take part, do not give the lying excuse 
that ijiere is nothing you can do. We all 
can do something.— -Olivbr McKniont^ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



EMPHASIZE THE PRINCIPLE. 



Editor Sinolb Tax Revibw: 

With great interest I read Mr. Bastida's 
article in the Jan.-Feb. number of the Rb- 
viBW. It seems to me he is right. We 
talk too much about taxes and too little 
about the basic principle which inspires 
our activities. We are the modem aboli- 
tionists and our proposition involves the 
abolition of a great moral wrong, private 
control of the earth by the so-called own- 
ers. It is this phase of the Single Tax 
which gave Henry George his world-wide 
recognition and secured for his gospel its 
devoted disciples. 

Mr. Bastida has in a very clear and force- 
ful way brought this out, and his only 
error seems to me in his advocacy of State 
political organization. Propaganda is 
what is needed more and more, that kind 
of propaganda which gets close to the 
people. — ^J. Wbilbr, Chicago, 111. 



Susan Look Avery who died Feb. 1 at 
the great age of ninety-eight, had lived 
through two great emancipation move- 
ments, that of anti-slavery and that for 
the Single Tax. She was part of both 
great causes, and her eyes saw the triumph 
of one and closed on the victorious dawn 
of the other. 



W. B. Vbrnam, of Brooklyn, lectured 
on Feb. 3d before the Atlantic Council of 
the Royal Arcanum on the Single Tax to 
an attentive and interested audience. 
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TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

(Second Paper). 



{For the Review). 



I can confidently recommend this First 
Report of the Colonization Commissioners' 
Report to any one in need of convincing 
evidence that the land and labor ques- 
tions are linked together. These Com- 
missioners were shrewd gentlemen, and 
they saw that control of the land meant 
control of the people who Hved on the land. 
If the wealth-producers had the same 
power of discernment, they would soon be 
freed from the shackles which now bind 
them, and instead of having to go cap in 
hand to the landlord seeking employment, 
they would be free men, getting the full 
product of their labor as the natural re- 
compense for their efforts. 

• « « « « 

The surveys of the city of Adelaide were 
completed by March 10th, 1837; 1042 acres 
having been laid out and numbered. On 
the 23d March, the representatives of the 
437 preliminary sections were put in pos- 
session of their allotments. On the 27th, 
the remainder of the 1042 acres were put 
up at auction at the upset price of £\ per 
acre, and realized an average of ^6.0.9. 
each, or £3594.4.0. Today the unim- 
proved value of these 1042 acres is £5,- 
188.610. 

In 1836 and 1837, the first two years of 
the colony's existence, there was no rev- 
enue. The expenses were paid from money 
raised by loans and by advances made 
from the Emigration Fund. The pros- 
pects were not then bright from a finan- 
cial standpoint, and land speculation was 
causing further embarrassment. Land that 
was originally selected at 12s. per acre 
during this, the first land boom, sold from 
jC80 to £\.Q0 per acre, some well situated 
sites realizing as much as £250. The 
usual result followed. The crash came, 
the majority were disappointed, and the 
price of land fell considerably. Colonel 
Gawler, who was then Governor, finding 
the revenue of the colony being insuffi- 
cient to meet current liabiHties, drew upon 



the Home Government without authority, 
and his bills were returned dishonored. 
A financial collapse occurred, a ntmiber of 
people being absolutely ruined. Colonel 
Gawler was recalled, being superseded by 
Captain Grey in 1841. South Australia 
was at this period to all intents and pur- 
poses a Crown colony. It was ruled by 
the Governor and his executive cotrndl 
under instructions from England. The 
people had no voice in public affairs, and 
no control over taxation placed upon them. 
In 1851 this system of government was 
abolished, and a legislature of one cham- 
ber, composed of 16 elected members and 
8 nominees, erected in its stead. In 1855 
a Constitution was adopted, modelled on 
the lines of the legislating in England. 
There were two houses — a Legislative 
Council and a House of Assembly. The 
former was chosen on the basis of prop- 
erty qualification for the electors. The 
House of Assembly was chosen by man- 
hood suffrage. The Imperial authorities 
accepted this Constitution and responsi- 
ble government was established in 1857. 

TAXATION OP UNIMPROVBD VALUBS. 

South Australia enjoys the distinction 
of being the first State to adopt the S3rstem 
of taxing tmimproved land values. It 
was first collected in 1885 under the "Tax- 
ation Act" of 1884. Herewith follow 
some of the most important sections of 
the Act: 

TAXATION ACT, 1884 — THB LAND TAX. 

Section 7. A tax is hereby imposed 
on all land in South Australia, with the 
following exceptions: 

(1) Land of the Crown which, for the 
time being, shall not be subject to any 
agreement for sale or right of purchase. 

(2) Park lands, public roads, public 
cemeteries and other public reserves. 

(3) Land used solely for religious or 
charitable purposes, or used by any Insti- 
tute under the provisions of the Institutes 
Act, No. 16 of 1874. 

Section 8. The land tax shall be at the 
rate of one-half penny for every pound 
sterling in the amount of the taxable value 
thereof. 

Section 11. The unimproved value of 
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any land shall be the taxable value thereof. 

Section 15. The taxpayers in respect 
of the land tax shall be the owners of the 
fee simple of the land taxed. 

Section 21. The burden of the land tax 
shall be distributed between the taxpayers 
in the relative proportions of the value 
of their interests in the land taxed. And 
every taxpayer who shall have paid any 
land tax shall be entitled to recover from 
every other taxpayer in respect of the 
land tax of the same land a proper pro« 
portion of the amount paid. 

ASSBSSMBNTS FOR LAND TAX. 

Section 36. The Commissioners shall, 
once in every third year, make an assess- 
ment of all land Uable to land tax, and 
general notice of the making thereof shall 
be given so soon as conveniently may be 
after the same shall have been made, and 
immediately thereafter such publication, 
such assessment shall be and remain in 
force, except so far as the same may at 
any time be altered, until a new assess- 
ment shall be made. 

Section 41. So soon as any such assess- 
ment shall have been made by the Com- 
missioner, the assessment book, or a true 
copy thereof, shall be deposited in the 
office of the Commissioner, and the same 
shall be open, free of charge, to public 
inspection. 

Section 57. "All land tax shall, tmtil 
payment, be a first charge upon the land 
taxed, in preference to all rates, mort- 
gages, charges, and enctunbranoes.*' 

In sections 58 and 59, provision is made 
whereby if the land tax remains unpaid 
for a period of two years, "it shall be law- 
ful for the Commissioner to cause to be 
published for three consecutive weeks in 
the Government Gazette, a notice specify- 
ing such land, and the amount of the 
taxes due in respect thereof," and if the 
said taxes are not paid within one year 
from the first publication of the notice "the 
Commissioner will let the land from 
year to year," or will apply to the Su- 
preme Court for "a sale thereof." If 
after one year of publication of notice, 
"all or any part of the taxes due" are 
still unpaid, the Commissioner may let 



the land from year to year, "and may 
receive the rents and apply same towards 
the pa3rment of the said taxes, and costs 
and expenses, and hold any surplus for 
the persons entitled to the income of the 
land." 

Sections 60 and 61, provide that "the 
Commissioner, in lieu of letting such lands, 
may, by petition to a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, apply for a sale of the land;" 
and the judge has power to order the sale; 
a sufficient amount to pay all arrears due, 
together with all costs, shall be paid into 
the Court, and "the balance arising from 
the proceeds of the sale" shall be held for 
"the benefit of the parties interested 
therein." 

Appeals against assessments are to be 
made to the Commissioner, and his de- 
cision may be appealed against to a spec- 
ial Court of Appeal. 

The first land tax bill was introduced in 
1884 by the Hon. W. B. Rounsevell, who 
was Treasurer in the Colton Ministry. 
From 1884 to 1895, there was a uniform 
all round tax of one-half penny in the £. 
In 1895, tmder the Taxation Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1894, an additional >^d. in the 
£ on values above £5000 and 20 per 
cent, on and added to the taxes payable 
by absentees was also collected. These 
rates continued tmtil 1903, when the all- 
rotmd tax was increased to three farthings 
in the £, the additional on values above 
£5,000 remaining at }^d. ; with the absen- 
tee tax charged only on the }4d. in the 
£ values; each tax reverting again for 

1904 to rates in force prior to 1903. In 

1905 the rates were an all-round three far- 
things in the £, and three farthings in the 
£ on values above £5,000, with 20 per 
cent, on total of both taxes for absentees. 
For 1906 and on to the present, the rates 
prior, to 1903 are in force. In 1910 and 
1911, Mr. Crawford Vaughan, who was 
treasurer in the Verran Government, en- 
deavored to increase the land tax to one 
penny in the £ all-round, but the Legis- 
lative Council threw out the proposal 
each time. 

Under the Act of 1894, "absenteeism" 
consisted of absence from the State for 
the period of two years prior to the date 
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on which the tax became due, but the 
duration of absence was reduced to twelve 
months by the Amending Act of 1904. 

The clause in the main Act of 1884, 
providing for the making of assessments 
every third year was repealed by the 
Amending Act of 1902, and fresh assess- 
ments are now made only once in every 
five years. 

The Taxation Amendment Act of 1908 
gives the definition of "Unimproved Val- 
ue" as follows: "Unimproved value" of any 
land shall be deemed to be the capital 
amotmt for which the fee simple of such 
land might be expected to sell if free 
from incumbrances, assuming the actual 
improvements (if any)) thereon had not 
been made: Provided that "improvements 
ments" shall be deemed to be houses and 
buildings, fixtures, or other building im- 
provements of any kind whatsoever, fences, 
bridges, roads, tanks, dams, weUs, fruit trees, 
bushes, shrubs, or other plants, whether 
planted or sown for trade or for other pur- 
poses, draining of land, ring barking, clear- 
ing from timber or scrub, and any other vis- 
ible improvements the benefit of which is 
unexhausted at the time of the valuation." 
— ^E. J. Craigib, Adelaide, South Australia. 



THE WOMEN'S HENRY GEORGE 
LEAGUE DINNER. 



On February 12, the Women's Henry 
George League gave their annual dinner 
at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant, this city. 
Miss Amy Mali Hicks acted as toastmaster. 

Miss Elma Dame spoke of the substitu- 
tion of charity for justice in modem prac- 
tice. She drew from her settlement work 
experience illustrations to enforce her 
argument. She told of the futiUty of 
much of the work of charity organizations. 
She related one case of sixteen investiga- 
tions before relief was given. Mentioned 
one "subject" who was told that the or- 
ganization had learned that "one year you 
received twenty dollars a week; why 
didn't you save something?" She closed 
with an appeal for economic justice. 

Mr. Weymann discussed the impossi- 
bility of shifting the land value tax. 



Mr. Leubuscher paid a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Bastida's article in the Jan.- 
Feb. SiNOLB Tax Rbvibw and declared him- 
self in entire agreement with him. He re- 
called the old days when we spoke of Free 
Trade and Free Land, "and the greatest 
of these was Free Land." 

Miss Colbron made an entertaining 
speech, and Mr. Hall made clear the dis- 
tinction between the German municipal 
attempts to take the so-called "unearned 
increment," and the German transfer taxes 
with the pure Single Tax and showed how 
these methods were evil in that they gave 
the government an interest in the specu- 
lative value of land, and said that no mat- 
ter how much you take in this way it 
does not render land any more easy of 
access. He wound up by telling a good 
story which appears on another page of 
the Rbvibw. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett made the fol- 
lowing address which we are glad to place 
before our readers as a refreshingly novel 
presentation: 

Addrbss op Mart Warb Dbnnbtt. 

In most Single Tax discussions I find 
myself longing for another set of terms, 
for a "hngo" less misleading to the aver- 
age person, who is a latent Single Taxer, 
but who as yet doesn't know it. We 
want our movement to march on, and to 
do it as quickly as possible, therefore we 
must have nothing in otir way that can be 
avoided. 

We know that we can't win the Single 
Tax, till a large number of people want it, 
and it is our business to multiply that 
number with all possible speed. Many of 
you were present at the recent dinner of 
The Lower Rents Society and heard Sur- 
geon-General Gorgas say that even if he 
did believe in the Single Tax, if he had 
the power to bring it about as he had 
had the power to achieve sanitary con- 
ditions by military authority, he would 
not exert that authority, and his audience 
cheered him as a good democrat. Single 
Taxers generally agree with him that dem- 
ocracy, to be the real thing, must be con- 
sciously achieved by the people, not thrust 
upon them by any beneficent powers. 
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The best and only way to hurry the 
Single Tax is to get it understood. So, 
when we undertake to explain our message 
to the people, we must have as few obstruc- 
tions as possible in our phraseology. When 
you say "free land" to the average man, 
he can't help thinking at once of taking 
up homestead claims in the far West. 
When you say "labor" to him — particu- 
larly in connection with land, he sees "the 
man with the hoe," and if he doesn't just 
naturally love hoeing, he is not charmed 
with the picture. Tell him that "all 
wealth is produced from labor and land," 
and he immediately sniffs some palliative 
back -to -the -land scheme and will have 
none of it. 

I often wish there were some sort of 
Httle caddy or other who would trot 
around after Single Tax speakers and de- 
liver slips to their listeners, explaining that 
when they say "land," they do not mean 
merely garden plots, farms and city lots, 
but the entire area of the country and all 
the natural resources including every use- 
ful ingredient to be found in the water, 
the air and under the earth; and that 
when they say "labor" they mean not 
only the exploited wage-slave, but the ten 
thousand dollar a year business manager, 
the actor, the editor, the architect, and 
an who earn money by producing and dis- 
tributing things that people need or ren- 
dering services that people want. 

I am convinced that we cannot be too 
simple and concrete. The kinds of work 
with which I have been connected of late 
have given me occasion to realize this 
most vividly. In the suffrage organiza- 
tion, we have had to expoimd the phil- 
osophy of democracy in words of one 
syllable for the benefit of such folk as 
certain inhabitants of Staten Island — a 
part of Greater New York — ^who have 
actually never been over to Manhattan 
in all their lives and have scarcely ever 
heard of Votes-for- Women. It has taken 
the suffragists to discover that there really 
are such people. In the Twilight Sleep 
Association, we have to explain that Twi- 
light Sleep is not a method of inducing a 
lively youngster to go to sleep at its nor- 
mal bedtime, nor is it a thing which can 



be purchased for a quarter or so, and 
sent by return mail as was requested by 
a man who wished to order some for his 
wife. 

So colossal is the average ability to mis- 
understand, that I much prefer, in talk- 
ing of The Factors of Production, to enu- 
merate them as Nature, Brain and Brawn, 
rather than as Land and Labor. It 
seems easier to grasp the idea that all 
wealth is the product of land and labor, 
if one says that every material necessity, 
comfort and luxury to be had in the 
world is the result of just two things, na- 
ture and work. Work may mean either 
brain or brawn or both. 

Of course nature, brain and brawn are 
not always equal factors in production, 
nor are they alwajrs to be found in the 
same relative proportions. In the pro- 
duction of salt, for instance, nature is the 
largest factor; in the work of the long- 
shoreman, brawn predominates; in the 
work of the editor, brawn counts as nil 
and brain as all; whereas such work as 
that of the professional dancer and the 
baseball player requires perhaps half and 
half of brain and brawn. 

Now it is mighty fortunate for our 
theory of social salvation, that these two 
great factors — ^work and nature — are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. If we interpret 
nature as land area merely, we find that 
we could put the entire population of 
the globe, as Mr. Wejrmann has pointed 
out, into the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and not have people any more crowd- 
ed than they are in Belgium. Then if we 
add scientific aid to nature's resources, 
and think what things like the discovery 
of radium and the spineless cactus mean 
to human life, we know there are no limits 
to what can be had from all creation which 
surrounds us. 

Brawn, it is true, is a bit limited. 
There is no evolution in sight which will 
increase, to any appreciable extent, the 
muscular power of the individual, but 
that is no cause for worry, for there is 
that other partner in labor, brain, which 
has fairly dazzling vistas of evolution 
ahead of it. It would be positively easier 
to conceive that nature's resources might 
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give out, than that the mind of man could 
go to seed and cease to develop. 

Some of the economists want us to in- 
clude capital as a factor in production, 
but it is quite imnecessary, for capital it- 
self is produced by nature and work, and, 
as Louis Post says, is only partly finished 
wealth. If all the capital in the world 
were wiped out by some sudden catacl3rsm, 
it would be awkward for the human race, 
to be sure, but it would not be an insolu- 
ble situation. It could all be produced 
again in a relatively short time. It is 
just here, in connection with capital, that 
our Socialist friends lose the trail. 

One of the best Single Tax stories I 
ever read was written by Mary Marcy in 
The International Socialist Review some 
monthiS ago. It was about a tribe living 
in the midst of South Americe in the rub- 
ber district. Life was remarkably easy 
for these people. Their food grew all 
about them, to be had for the mere taking. 
It was so warm they scarcely needed cloth- 
ing, and for the same reason the question 
of shelter was no partictdar problem. 
Probably also on account of the climate, 
they were not specially ambitious men- 
tally, and so had few intellectual needs 
that required labor for their satisfaction. 
Thus they lived peacefully until foreign 
capital appeared upon the scene, deter- 
mined to make large frofits from the rub- 
ber business. Capital offered the native 
wages for gathering rubber. But that 
proposition did not interest the native. 
Why should it? Didn't he already have 
all he needed, plenty of food and such 
little clothing and belter as his circum- 
stances required? And as he had not de- 
veloped a taste for such luxuries as the 
foreigner enjoyed, of what use were the 
wages to him? The native was perfectly 
content with the situation as it was, but 
the capitalist was anything but satisfied. 
The capitalist cotdd noi import foreign 
labor for it was too expensive and beside 
the climate was unfavorable to the white 
man. So he must find some way to make 
the native gather rubber for him. Of 
course he found it. It was easy. It was 
the way of the exploiter the world over. 
He secured possession of a vast tract of 



territory, drove all the natives into one 
small spot, and kept them there till they 
came to terms, which they were obliged 
to do in short order. The terms of course 
were so much rubber per day for so much 
opportunity to procure their natural food 
from the nature that had been freely 
theirs before. 

The Socialist author, curiously enough* 
laid this crime to capitalism, not perceiv- 
ing that had those men acted as capital- 
ists only they might be there pleading yet 
with the natives to work for them for 
wages, but they acted as monopolists as 
well, which is quite another matter. It 
was only as monopolists that they had an 
atom of power. As capitalists they were 
harmless curiosities, but as monopolists 
they were all-conquering enemies. 

Of course it is easy to see, in primitive 
life, that fair access to natural resources 
is a fundamental necessity, but not quite 
so easy in the complex life that most 
civilized people know. However, the prin- 
ciple is precisely the same and the necessity 
every bit as pressing. Not only does it 
hold for big undertakings involving many 
people, like mining, manufacturing, run- 
ning stores, theatres, etc., but it holds 
equally for the individual — ^the salesman^ 
the doctor, the lawyer, the secretary and 
for every single person who lives and works 
in the commtmity. The direct connection 
with nature may seem to be very slight 
in these instances of the individual, but 
if there is any unfairness, any monopoly 
in the use of natural resources any?^ere 
in a given community, the welfare of 
everyone in that community is menaced 
and the natural results of their work are 
lessened. It warps things all along the 
line. Monopoly of places and resources 
not only cripples the worker who gets his 
sustenance direct from nature, like that 
South American native or the farmer, but 
it also cripples the worker who exchanges 
the results of his effort for the product of 
those who utilize nature directly for their 
livelihood. In the use of nature, an indi- 
vidual may need much space like a farmer, 
or very little like the inhabitant of a haU 
bedroom in a city boarding-house, but 
every one needs some space, some footing. 
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Even if people took to house-boats and 
areoplanes by the thousand, they would 
still have to moor the things somewhere 
at intervals, and so would be subject to 
whatever arrangement prevailed in the 
community for the use of that space. 

What the Single Taxers claim is that 
that arrangement must be fair, that it 
must not give one fellow a huge unearned 
advantage over another nor must it give 
an equally unearned handicap to anybody, 
which is exactly what happens every time 
monopoly steps in. So what we stand 
for is the absolute abolition of mon- 
opoly by an equitable use of natural 
resources. Of course no programme can 
make it possible for two people to act- 
ually occupy the same space at the same 
time, but there is a programme by 
which, when one place is more desirable 
than another, the person who occupies the 
more advantageous spot shall pay for the 
privilege, and pay enough to make his 
opporttmity no bigger than that of the 
other fellow. And the pa3rment must go 
to those who made the place valuable, 
that is, the people of that community, for 
nothing makes any place valuable except 
the clustering together of people. 

Nothing but the complete rooting out of 
monopoly can make labor free. Free la- 
bor, imlike free land, is a term which needs 
very little explanation. It is thrilling to 
think of what really free labor may mean 
to the future without monopoly clutching 
at its throat with a strangle hold. It wiU 
mean that tmemployment will disappear 
forever. Nothing in the world is more 
utterly needless and artificial and disgrace- 
ful than tmemployment. You remember 
Louis Post's sage remark that "while Rob- 
inson Crusoe doubtless had many unsatis- 
fied wants, he was never tmemployed." 

It is shocking to a degree that people 
should ever be driven to such a degener- 
ated state of mind as to have to feel grate- 
ful for mere emplo3rment. Our gratitude 
should be saved for other things than this 
— for the opportunity to be really useful, 
for the ability to create beauty, for friend- 
ships, happiness and a thousand and one 
joyous things, but to be grateful to some 
other human being who has the outrag- 



eous power to give you work or to withold 
it, is a fearful depth of immoraUty which 
means patronage on one side and servility 
on the other, instead of a dignified busi- 
ness exchange which means a mutual bene- 
fit to all concerned. 

We must look forward to and insist on 
a time when labor-saving devices will 
really save labor for the laborers, when in- 
genuity and efficiency will really produce 
some leisure, not as now for a leisure class 
who have too much of it, but for every- 
body, so that each normal adult person 
can be sure that a reasonable amount of 
work will produce a reasonable retiun, and 
that as time goes on, it will produce more 
and more return, in proportion to the ef- 
fort expended. 

At a mass meeting not long ago, an ex- 
asperated labor leader rose after listening 
to an account of various welfare schemes 
as practiced by philanthropic and some- 
what canny employers in the hope that 
the workers would presently subside into 
contentment and not alwa3rs be wanting 
something — and he burst forth with this, 
"What does labor want? I'll tell you 
what labor wants. It's more wages. And 
when it's got it, then it wants more wages, 
and when it's got that, then it wants more 
wages and so on. That's all." Then he 
abruptly sat down, while the welfare con- 
tingent looked sort of sick. 

Nothing short of the utter abolition of 
exploitation will be satisfactory. That 
and that only will produce a situation in 
which it would not seem incongruous for 
the girl who now sells bargain shirtwaists 
in the stuffy basement of a department 
store, to earn enough to be able to take a 
taxicab home when she is tired, and when 
it would be the customary thing not only 
for a person seeking a new job to give let- 
ters of recommendation to the employer, 
but for the employer to do the same to the 
employee vouching for his character as an 
employer. 

Real day-by-day hole-proof democracy 
is what we are after, and our programme 
must be to make it an achievement as 
well as a dream. 



New Jersey is to have a State organization. 
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LECTURE TOUR OP MRS. JOSEPH 
PELS. 



LECTURE TOUR OP JAMES R. 
BROWN. 



An account of the extended lecture tour 
of Mrs. Joseph Pels would ftunish interest- 
ing reading had we the complete data at 
hand. 

She started at Nashville on November 
12th, attending the National SufErage Con- 
vention, and then to Memphis, Mobile, 
Pairhope, New Orleans, Houston, Galves- 
ton, San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, Pt. 
Worth, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, (Okla.), 
Norman, (Okla.), Wichita, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati, arriv- 
ing here Christmas morning. 

In Cleveland Mrs. Pels expressed regret 
to a representative of the Jewish Indepen- 
dent of that city that no Jewish Woman's 
organization had invited her to address it. 

In Wichita, Kansas, Mrs. Pels was con- 
fined to her room with a severe cold, but 
gave out to the press a statement of the 
economic conditions and the remedy. 

In Oklahoma Mrs. Pels spoke to a wom- 
en's meeting among others. To the press 
she said among other things: 

"Adam Smith in his 'Wealth of Nations' 
referred to the absence of want in what 
were then the British colonies of North 
America. He said it was due to the easy 
access the colonists had to the vast natural 
resources of the country." 



K. M. PLEMING LECTURES IN SO- 
DUS, N. Y. 



The chairs in Grange Hall were well filled 
Sattirday afternoon by Grangers and other 
citizens who came to hear Mr. K. M. Plem- 
ing's Single Tax address. His presenta- 
tion of the subject was clear, spirited and 
eloquent. He showed the strong moral 
basis on which the proposition of Henry 
George rests, and pointed out the injustice 
and the growing dangers of the present 
land system. Of special local interest was 
his account of the Phelps and Gorham pur- 
chase and the remarkable rise of ground 
values in that famous section of Western 
New York.— Sodus, (N. Y.) Record. 



James R. Brown, official lecttirer of the 
New York State Single Tax League, has 
had a series of most interesting and suc- 
cessful meetings beginning in December. 
During this period he has held over seventy 
meetings and addressed thousands of per- 
sons. 

Over seventy papers in the towns and 
cities gave reports of these addresses, the 
Lockport News devoting a column and a 
half to an accotmt of Mr. Brown's speech 
before the Board of Trade, tmder the head- 
ing "Land Values a Keynote to the Single 
Tax Proposition — ^Pointed Statement Af- 
fecting City's Growing Expenditures." 
The Daily Argus, of Mt. Vernon, also gave 
a column report under the heading "Ex- 
pert Talks on Taxation." The Olean 
Evening Herald gave a column headed "Ex- 
cellent Lecture by J. R. Brown, Single Tax 
Expert." 

Mr. Brown spent a week in Rhode Island 
at the earnest request of Dr. Garvin. Re- 
ferring to the address before the Temple 
Club Mr. Brown said he had never met a 
more intelHgent and appreciative audi- 
ence, and this kindly attitude toward our 
philosophy was evidenced by a tmanimous 
request to come back on March 16 and teU 
more of the great economic gospel. 

On Jan. 1 1 Mr. Brown addressed a friend- 
ly gathering representing the Brotherhood 
Clubs of several churches in Saratoga 
Springs at the Pirst Baptist Church, a 
meeting fruitful of good results and most 
encouraging from the interest shown. A 
number of meetings arranged in Saratoga 
Springs were due to the work of our friend 
and co-worker, W. W. Munroe. 

PoUowing is a list of the meetings ad- 
dressed by Mr. Brown: 

Dec. 9. Moxmt Vernon Temple Club 

" 17. " " Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
Jan. 11. Saratoga Springs .. Pirst Baptist 

Church. 

"12 " " B. M. Ass'n. 

.. 13. Brooklyn Mens Club, Unity 

Church. 
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Jan. 14. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
21. 

22. 
22. 
24. 

26. 

26. 

27. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
30. 
31. 
Feb. 1. 

1. 
2. 
2. 

3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 

4. 
6. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

7. 
7. 

7. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
14. 



Paterson, N. J Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Tanytown "Castle SchooL" 

Quaker Springs Grange. 

Schuylersville High School. 

B. M. Ass'n. 

Albany Debate before N. Y. 

State Aricultural Society. 

Buffalo Reading Club. 

" Ad. Club. 

N. Tonawanda. . .First Baptist 

Church. 

Buffalo . South Side Presbyterian 

Church. 

Buffalo Banquet, Torraine 

Hotel. 

Tonawanda High SchooL 

** . .Presbyterian Church 

Lockport High School. 

" . .East Av. Cong. Church 

Mens Club. 

Buffalo. . .Debate with Socialist. 

*' . . . R. E. Board of Brokers. 

" Grace Universalist Church. 

Providence, R. I. . . . Conference. 

of Congregational Ministers. 

Woonsocket Labor Union. 

Providence Rotary Club No. 1. 

" Mens Club, "Round 

Top," Congregational Church. 

" ....Rotary Club No. 2. 

•' Normal School. 

" ....Y.M.C.A.,7-8P.M. 

Pawtucket . . . Chicken Growers 

Association. 

Providence. . .Building Trades. 

Technical High 

School, 750 pupils and teachers. 
" ...Plimibers Union. 

" Church House. 

** Pilgrims Cong. 

Church. 

Y. M. Hebrew Asson. 

...Round Top Cong. 

Church. 

" Famum. 

Brooklyn. . . Womens S. T. Club. 

Clean Odd Fellows Hall. 

Allegany. .Presbyterian Church. 

Olean Westbrook College. 

" Court House. 

Hinsdale M. E. Church. 

" Parlor meeting. 



Feb. 14. Maplehurst. .. .Baptist Church. 

" 15. Hinsdale High SchooL 

" 16. Olean High SchooL 

" 17. Lockport B. of Trade. 

" 19. Cold Springs " 

" 21. Buffalo Y. M. C. A. 

'• 22. Fort Erie Board of Trade. 

" 23. Sanborn Grange. 

" 24. Wrights Comers Grange. 

'• 26. Toronto Debate 

" 27. " Unitarian Church. 



THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 



The Brotherhood of the Commonwealth, 
an organization fotmded by Charles Fred- 
erick Adams, with an interesting fraternal 
side and an attractive tontine form of in- 
surance, has grown, if not rapidly yet nor- 
mally, in the last few months and has now 
a membership of over two thousand. At 
a recent meeting in Brooklyn the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Supreme president, P. J. Tiemey; su- 
preme vice-president, E. L. Walters; su- 
preme recording secretary, Gustav Bassler; 
supreme financial secretary and treasurer, 
Carl A. Morr; supreme trustees, Thomas 
P. Ryan, Herman G. Loew, Joseph Mc- 
Guinness; supreme auditors, Joseph Hop- 
kins, James A. Millen, Gustav Bassler. 

The Prospect Neighborhood Council of 
the Brotherhood held its regular meeting 
in Brooklyn in the same building at the 
same time and laid out a programme of 
work for the coming months. 



Thb Manhattan Clubs March Dinner was 
held Saturday 13, About 150 were present 
Norman Hapgood, editor of Harpers 
Weekly, John Z. White, David Gibson, Edi- 
tor of the Ground Hog, and James R. 
Brown were the speakers. August Wey- 
mann, vice president of the club, presided. 



The New York State Single Tax League 
purposes to have stencils made for use in 
suburban and coimtry districts. We want 
to ask our readers to send suggestions for 
wording these. Let them be in ten words 
or less. 
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A RANK FAILURE. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



In the April issue of Pearson* s is an 
article on Organized Charity. A Social 
worker by the name of Easton is quoted as 
relating some of his experiences in getting 
the necessary education to fit him for a 
social worker. He was seeking the light 
on social questions and in his sophomore 
year at college he happened upon a book 
that gave him ''a new world of social 
values." His propagandist zeal brought 
him a bit of advice from the dean of the 
faculty who is reported to have said to the 
yotmg man: 

"Don't be a fool. Don't make a failure 
of your life. Look at Bolton Hall. Best 
of family and antecedents. Might have 
filled the pulpit of the richest congrega- 
tions in New York, like his father. See 
what a grand failure he has made of his 
life." Easton didn't quite see, but pru- 
dently held his tongue. 



THE ONLY WAY. 



New York's real way, her only way, out 
of debt, is to absorb for social uses — in- 
cluding the gradual pa3rment of its back- 
breaking city debt — ^the socially-created 
land values and the socially-created profit 
of its revenue-earning public utilities, 
which now tax tens of millions yearly out 
of the pockets of the Gothamites, for the 
sole enrichment of a few private owners. — 
Editorial SU Louis Post-Dispatch. 



We acknowledge receipt of the "Unity 
of the Sciences, Spiritual and Political," a 
beautifully printed Roycroft product, from 
the pen of Julia Goldzier. We' disclaim 
the possession of the knowledge needed to 
properly appraise the value of the Single 
Tax Bible Interpretation; it is at least in- 
teresting. But the statement of our prin- 
ciples is well set forth, and conveyed in 
neatly picked sentences which are good 
examples of condensation. 



Mr. Elmbr E. Knowlbs debated the 
Single Tax vs. Socialism with W, S. Mc- 
Geoch, in Portland, on February 3. 



An interview with Mary Pels adorned 
by an excellent half-tone portrait appeared 
in the Tribune of Feb. 2. After space de- 
voted to Mrs. Fels' statement of what the 
Single Tax will do, the writer sa3rs: 

"Single Tax may not do all that this ar- 
dent little champion claims, but one has 
only to listen to her to believe in it. There 
is the subtle attraction of her personality 
as well as her firm, undaunted belief. One 
hour with Mary Fels and one yearns to go 
forth on a Single Tax crusade and help 
bring back an erring world to God's own 
plan." 



Hbrbbrt S. Bigblow has happily re- 
ferred to taxation as "the carburetor of 
business." "By turning it one way you 
get an awful hitting and pounding, while 
a simple turn the other way will bring the 
whole machinery of business in fine run- 
ning order and bring prosperity." 



Rbprbsbntativb Hill Carruth, of War- 
ren, Arkansas, has introduced into the 
State legislature a bill for a graduated 
land tax. 



Gbn. William C. Gorgas was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a Lower Rents Dinner in 
this city on Jan. 30. He spoke on Sanita- 
tion and the Single Tax in Washington, 
D. C. on Feb. 8 and was introduced by 
Louis F. Post. 



Wm. L. Garrison and Henry D. Nunn 
both spoke before the Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee on January 29, advocat- 
ing the reduction of the tax on savings 
bank deposits from one-half of one per 
cent, to one-tenth of one per cent. The 
Boston Advertiser printed Mr. Garrison's 
argument in f ulL 



Thb Philadelphia Single Tax Society has 
been active during the past two months. 
Mrs. Joseph Fels addressed the society on 
Feb. 25. At Association Hall on Feb. 28 
Bolton Hall and Wm. B. Guthrie debated 
Socialism, and on March 3d John Z. White 
spoke before the Ethical Culture Society. 
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Rbv. Charles Hardon, formerly of 
Contoocook, N. H., continues his depart- 
ment "Tbinklets" in the Concord, N. H. 
Daily Patriot, Mr. Hardon is now in 
Pomona, California. 



THE IDEAL COMMONWEALTH. 



It is some vigorous writing that Ed- 
mund B. Osborne is putting forth in his 
department "The Common Good" in the 
Newark, N. J. Evening News. 



Mr. Jambs R. Brown turned aside from 
the effective work he is doing throughout 
this State to give a few days to the heathen 
of Rhode Island where he addressed sev- 
eral audiences in the early part of Feb. 



The Woman's Party (non-partisan) of 
Cook County, 111., has as the 6th plank in 
its platform, "we would abolish all taxes 
on personal property and improvements," 
and as its 7th plank, "we would place all 
taxes on the land, according to its 
value and irrespective of improvements." 
Among the members of the committee we 
recognize such names as AHce O'Neal and 
Annie Wallace Hunt. 



A FRBB advertisement of the Erie, (Pa.) 
Single Tax Club appeared on the front 
page of the Erie Dispatch of Feb. 16 in an 
article contrasting the publicly owned elec- 
tric lighting plants of Cleveland and the 
privately owned plants of Erie. 



Miami, Florida, has passed an ordin- 
ance known as a "street tax." This is a 
tax on every man between the ages of 21 
and 55. Imprisonment is the penalty for 
non-payment. One man with a wife and 
SIX ch^dren to support was released on 
condition that he pay the tax the next 
week. 

Tbb Wichita, (Kan.) Eagle thus express 
presses the great need of the citizen every- 
where: 

"We think that what citizenships need 
as much as anything is education to the 
fact that there are between 60,000 and 
70,000 taxpayers resident in Wichita, the 
majority of whom are xmknown to the tax- 
gatherers." 



The economic field will jrield its fruits 

Rewarding labor's efforts full and fair. 
Approving nature blessing man's pursuits; 
The conunonwealth protecting each 
one's share. 
In blessed tmion each for one and all, 
According to their deeds supply their 
needs. 
A brotherhood where common duties call 
To peace and plenty by the love that 
leads. 
Imagination paints this pleasing view, 

And fain would realize the hope in fact, 
But there are robbers in the way, not few, 
Who wickedly conspire to cotmteract 
The good and true and climb to selfish 
power; 
These robbers hold a warrant from the 
State; 
The State with limits set it must restore 
The people's pow'r as sovereigns to dic- 
tate 
A public policy for common weal. 

Repealing pow'rs opposed to what is fair; 
To get the earth for all they must repeal 
The taxes that oppress them ev'rywhere. 
That make them tribute to the landlord's 
greed. 
And thus they're robbed of their in- 
heritance 
By legal force against their right and need. 
The other robbers licensed in advance 
By hook and crook to rob, some more, 
some less. 
But landlords they of all the crew are 
worse. 
The others though a margin wide possess 
Are pent within a circumstantial course. 
Who owns the land he steals all they have 
left. 
Their crime with his compared is life to 
cash. 
No limit short of life will quench his theft. 
The law's his bond to take his victims' 
flesh. 
To own the land's the iron law we know 

That fixes prices high and wages low; 
For revenue the rent of land will do, 
A fund from all, to all this duty's due* 
— ^Jambs D. McDadb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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LIST OF SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS 



Hon. R. Shbrman Hoar in an address 
before the Middlesex North Pomona 
Grange said, as reported by the Lowell 
(Mass.) Sun: 

**You don't need any anti-improvement 
societies in Massachusetts. The law now 
provides all that an anti-improvement 
society could wish. Men are now fined 
for improving their property. But if 
Massachusetts were to take the tax off 
the improvements and distribute it on 
unimproved land, we could drive the un- 
sightly vacant lot away and stimulate im- 
provements by removing the tax btirden 
from them." 



LIST OP SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Pels Pund Commission, 77 Bly- 
myer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manhattan Single Tax Club, 47 West 42d 
St., N. Y. City. 

New York State Single Tax League, 68 
William St., N. Y. City. 

Poughkeepsie Branch, N. Y. S. S. T. L., 
186 Church St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Niagara Branch N. Y. S. S. T. L., 18 No. 
Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Buffalo Single Tax Association, Thos. H. 
Work, Sec, 166 Hughes Av., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Pul- 
ler, Sec., 7 Mills Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 

Mass. Single Tax League, Ernest E. Brazier, 
Sec., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Single Tax Club, Schiller Bldg., 
Chicago, IlL 

Milwaukee Single Tax Club, 725 Clybourn 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Smgle Tax Club, 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 

Brooklyn Single Tax Club. W. B. Vemam, 
Sec., 776 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colorado Single Tax Assn., Wm. H. Ma- 
lone, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec,. 317 
National Safety Vault Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Western Single Tax League, Mrs. Gallup, 
Pres., Pueblo, Colo. 

Idaho Single Tax League, P. B. Kinyon, 
Sec., Boise, Idaho. 

Springfield Single Tax Club, J. Parris, 
Pres., 716 N. 9th St., Springfield, IlL 



Henry George Lecture Association, P. H. 
Munroe, Pres., 538 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Seattle Single Tax Club, T. Siegfried, Sec, 
609 Leary Bldg., SeaUle, Wash. 

San Antonio Economic Study Chib, S. G. 
Le Stourgeon, Pres., San Antonio, Texas. 

Spokane Single Tax League, W. Matthews, 
Sec., 7 Post St., Spokane, Washington. 

California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation, 34 Ellis St., San Prandsco; 510 
American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, and 
Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 
Diego. 

Society for Home Rule in Taxation, Prol 
Z. P. Smith, Sec., Berkeley, Calif. 

Women's National Single Tax League, 
Miss Charlotte Schetter, Sec., 75 Hic^- 
land Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Women's Henry George League, Miss Co- 
line B. Currie, Sec., 47 West 42d St., N. 
Y. City. 

Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club, Miss 
Jennie A. Rogers, 485 Hancock St., Bkln., 
N. Y. 

Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Pres., East Orange, N. 

J. 

Cambria County Single Tax Club, Warren 
Worth Bailey, Pres., M. J. Boyle, Sec.; 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Erie Single Tax Club, Erie, Pa., Robt. F. 
Devine, Pres.; James B. EUery, Sec 
31 West 10th St. 

Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 
J. Gibbons, Sec., 1831 Land Title Bkig. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton, Ohio, Single Tax Club, Mrs. AUos 
Kile Neibal, Sec. 

Single Tax Club of Pittsburg, Wayne 
Paulin, Sec, 7002-3 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsbiirg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. Martin Williams, 
President, Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Bebnont St., Washington, D. C. 

The Woman's Single Tax Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President, Riverdale, Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 E. Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 

Tax Reform League of Eastern Ontario, 
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Sydenham Thompson, Sec., 79 Adelaide 

St., Toronto, Can. 
Single Tax Association of Ontario, Syden- 
ham Thompson, Sec., 79 Adelaide St., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
Land Values Taxation League, F. J. Dixon, 

Sec.-Treas., 253 Chambers of Commerce 

Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 
Columbus Single Tax Club, George Cart* 

wrigfat, Sec. 
Indianapolis Single Tax Club, J. H. 

Springer, Sec. 
Memphis Single Tax Association, W. D. 

Gaither, Sec., Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec., 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Poster, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 

(Our readers are asked to supply omis- 
sions h-om this partial list of Single Tax 
organixations. — Editor Sinolb Tax Rb- 

YIBW. 



LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Francisco, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Fels Fund Bulletin, 77 Blymyer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 

The Public, 537 So. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, 111., Annual subscription $1. 

The Ground Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 60 cents. 

Pairhope Courier, Fairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 

The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
Daily except Sundajrs. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St., Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 50 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 235 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Annual 
subscription 50 cents. 



The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tribune, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in Fiench, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, Ottawa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants* Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 25 
cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, CoL An- 
nual subscription 25 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription 25 cents. 

Everyman, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

FRESH EGGS AT COST. 

I will deliver to you, all charges prepaid. 
Number One Extra Select ftesh Eggs, 
shipped on the same day received from far- 
mer. Also by a payment of a few cents on 
the dozen I will store and deliver to you next 
Winter, Eggs at an agreed price. Writejme 
and I will tell you how to reduce yo\ir living 
expenses. 

P. C. MARR, GLASGOW, MISSOURL 

Henry George's Works. 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY, $1.00 
in cloth. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, $1.00 in cloth. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

THE LAND QUESTION, CONDITION 
OF LABOR, AND A PASSAGE AT 
ARMS, Cloth, $1.00. 

SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. Henry Georga's last book. 
In cloth only, $2.50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

SINGLE TAX REVIEW 

150 Nassau Street New York. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK 

1915-1920 



To BE Under the Supervision op 

A COMPETENT CORPS OF EDITORS 



Believing that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following annoimcement or prospecttis 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary pledges. 

If seven htmdred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on delivery of 
books, we shall on completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several htmdred pages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
in addition to 

The Present Programme and Status of The Sin^^e Tax Move- 
ment| by Schuyler Amold| which includes an exhaustive treatment 
of The Single Tax as Henry George Left It, The Development of 
The Single Tax in the United States, Single Tax Proposals in 
Various States, The Single Tax in Australasiai Canada, England 
and Germany. 

1. Land Monopoly in the United States. 

2. Chronological History of the Single Tax. 

3. Forerunners of Henry George. 

4. What is the Single Tax? 

5. Bibliography of the Single Tax. 
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6. Who's Who in the Single Tax Movement, including Brief 
Biographies. 

7. Judicial Decisions. 

8. Taxation Laws in Various Countries. 

9. Local Option in Taxation. (In Contravention to Schuyler 
Arnold.) 

10. Progress in Exemptions. 

11. Brief Histories of Campaigns for the Single Tax. 

12. List of Single Tax Periodicals, or Periodicals Friendly. 

APPENDIX. 

Area and Populations — ^Poverty — ^Wages — ^Wealth and Dis- 
tribution — Crime — Charity — ^Increase in Land Values — Congestion 
— ^Panics — ^Dept. of Labor — ^Farm Values — ^Tenant Farming — Con- 
dition of Labor — Cost of Living — ^Rents — Child Labor — ^Increase 
of Wealth — ^Mortgaged Farms. 



It would be desirable that this work be placed on the market 
at one dollar a copy if possible, but this must be an after consid- 
eration. The publication will proceed upon securing the neces- 
sary niunber of pledges. Send in yotu* own pledges and write 
for subscription blanks for circulation among yotu* fellow Single 
Taxers and friends. 

dbtach'an'd'to 

FOR A SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK. 

The imdersigned hereby pledges himself to take 

copies of the Single Tax Year Book at Two Dollars a copy, and 
to pay on delivery. 

Name 

Address 

To be published by the Singlb Tax Rbvibw, 
150 Nassau Street. N. Y. City. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



Osteopathy is to therapeutics what Single 
Tax is to Economics. 

DR. MORRIS M. BRILL 

OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 
18 * 20 East 41ft St, New York Citj. 
T«l. Mumr HiU 3980 "Night.** Rifr. 9500 



The Single Tax Index 

A comprehensive analytical and synthet- 
ical index of the Single Tax movement 
throughout the world — in one alphabet. 

MmBOORAPHID—VOT PRIHTBD— OUARTBRLT 

One Dollar a Quarter 

First Number Jan. 1, 1915. Order Now. 

RALPH CROSHAN 
121 Second Street, San Francisco^ CaL 



What Is The Pels Fund 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Pels Fond Bolletin 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

THE 

JOSEPH PELS FUND COMMISSION 

77 Uymyer Btsildingt dndnnati, Ohio 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritoal and Political 

Beiif a Coarse la Tea Ussoasoa tht 
RelatloflsUp off Rellfloa aad Bcoaoailcs 

Price of the Course, Ten Dollars, including 
the text book, Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price of the Text Book Alone, $1.M 

Done at the Rbycroft Shop. Bast Aurora, N. Y. 
A beautiful example of Roycroft workmanehip. 

For further information, addrese the author and 
founder. Julia Golozibr, or 

The Advance Sheet, published in the interests of 
Religious and Political Advancement and Ortho- 
graphical Reform. Published Quarterly, 50e a year. 

26 East 45di Street Bejenoe. N. J. 



Stodeotsof the LabtrQaestioo 

Do you know THE PUBUC? 



If you don't, this special Get-Acquaint- 
ed offer is addressed to you : THE PUBLIC 
will be sent you weekly for six weeks for 
10 cents. Two premium booklets go with 
these introductory subscriptions: "Tax- 
ation Blunders and Their Remedy/* by 
Lewis Jerome Johnson (of Harvard), and 
"The Single Tax" by Henry George. All 
for 10 cants. 

This offer is a prize for the prompt. 
THE PUBLIC is recommended to thinkers 
by many men of national reputation — 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Secretary W. J. 
Bryan, Lincoln Steffens, etc. Send only 
ten cents for six weeks' subscription and 
the two booklets. 



THE PUBLIC 

EUtwordi Buflding CHICAGO 
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THE APPROACH TO UTOPIA 



(Far the Revimv.) 



Bj ALEX. XACKEHDRICK 



The impulse to construct Utopias is perhaps one of the most deeply- 
rooted among human instincts. In all ages the mind of man has wandered 
in dreams and reached out to visionary ideals of Golden-ages in which the 
evils of Uf e as we know them shall exist no more, and where the cosmic strife 
shall be finally suspended. Nor need the educative value of this tendency 
to aerial city building be lightly esteemed. Whatever is true in the Lamarck- 
ian theory of the development of animal characteristics by the efforts to climb, 
to jump, or to reach to unattainable fruits on high trees, may be applicable 
to men's attempts to construct ideal polities. It may be that by constant 
straining after the ideal, the organs and faculties by which the ideal may 
be reached are ultimately evolved. 

The diffictilty about all the Utopias that have taken shape in men's 
minds, is that there has seemed no thinkable passage from the actual to the 
ideal, from whatisto what ought to be. Thegulf fixedbetweentheworldof fact 
and the world of dream has always been too wide for the human imagination 
to bri^j^e. We have not been able to visualize the perfect commtmity as 
growing out of the present by the gradual and constant operation of forces 
now in action, or of forces yet to be liberated. And it is here that the in- 
capacity of the htmian imagination is manifested. Herbert Spencer pictures 
a man of wealth in the middle ages, who, to protect his riches had to live in 
a house with thick walls and barred windows, with iron-studded doors, with 
moats and draw-bridges, and' armed sentinels. Had such a man, Spencer 
suggests, been informed that in a few centuries a rich man might live in an 
unprotected house in the middle of a park, with no thick walls nor barred 
windows, no moats nor bridges, no armed watchmen, and with no emblem 
of his wealth and power other than a talisman in his coat pocket called a 
cheque-book; such a man would probably have dismissed the prophesy as 
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the wildest of dreams, his imagination being imequal to the task of vistializing 
the process by which the tendencies then in operation could lead to the con- 
ceived-of state. The difficulty always is, that of seeing how the ideal can 
grow out of the actual; how the principle of conservation and the instinct 
to ''create all things new" can be reconciled. The difficulty, indeed, is at 
bottom the biological one of imagining (in advance of observation and experi- 
ence) how the child can become a man. It is the difficulty of realizing with 
Tennyson that **Wildest dreams are but the needful preludes of the truth ; 
for me the genial day, the happy crowd, the sport half-science, fill me with a 
faith that this fine world of ours is but a child yet in its go-cart; give it time 
to learn its limbs, there is a hand that guides." 

The dictum will be generally admitted, that the history of human pro- 
gress has been mainly the record of the gradual curtailment of special priv- 
ileges and the corresponding enlargement of general rights and liberties. In 
the early stages of civilization, despotic power and privilege were at a maxi- 
mtun, and general liberties at a minimum. Men had not freedom to think 
their own thoughts, still less to utter them, still less again to pablish them 
abroad, and least of all freedom of control for their own actions. One by 
one these forms of freedom have been wrested from the holders of power, 
and the value of life to the world at large has been incalculably increased. 
We now breathe the air of free speculation on the deepest problems of life 
without permission of Church or State. We may utter our thoughts or pub- 
lish them abroad as we please, so long as our neighbors are not made to suffer 
in safety or reputation. We are free to move from place to place, and our 
actions are within our own control to an extent of which our ancestors little 
dreamed. And it is these forms of freedom partial and incomplete as they 
are, that have given to our social life such value as it possesses, and to defend 
which is the instinct which is now bracing the youth of Britain to a heroic 
endurance and self-sacrifice which no external force could ever have evoked. 

But the last entrenchment in the capture of our liberties yet remains 
to be won. We are not free (except at the dictation of the privileged) to 
earn our livings in the only way in which livings can be earned, by the appli- 
cation of our labor to the source of all wealth, the land. If proof of this were 
required, one need only point to the masses of tmemployed men in times of 
so-called peace and prosperity; to the acres of tmused land where livings 
might be earned; and to the numbers of factory- workers, distributive labor- 
ers, and purveyors of instruction and amusement; all ready and anxious to 
exchange services with those unemployed who might be engaged in producing 
the goods wherewith to effect these exchanges. Now, it is surely obvious 
that so long as this last restriction on our liberty of action remains, it is a 
misuse of language to call ourselves a free people. Highly as we value the 
forms of freedom we do enjoy, we recognize that it is the freedom to earn 
livings that must ultimately determine the value of all other liberties. If 
the revolt against military domination which is supposed to be the justification 
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for the sacrifices now being made on the Continent of Europe, does not reveal 
the necessity for revolt against this last obstacle to freedom, destiny will 
have taught us an expensive lesson in vain. For the only absolute guarantee 
of a permanent peace will be found in a nation which is free from the base 
upwards, and in which the people have liberty to earn their livings where, 
when, and how they please, so long as they do not infringe the equal liberty 
of others. 

And it is here that the use of the imagination may help us to foresee the 
process by which the present wasteful, immoral, and chaotic scramble which 
we call our industrial **system" may evolve into a rational, moral and orderly 
system of human relationships. All the economic evils we suffer from at 
present (and these are the parents of most of the physical, intellectual and 
moral diseases of society) can be traced to the fact of the perpetual compe- 
tition for livelihoods of the comparatively small margin of unemployed men 
who wait aroimd the gates of our docks and factories. This small margin of 
xmemployed is the force that creates and maintains that downward tendency 
in the remuneration of htunan service which economists recognize as a con- 
stant factor in the science of economics. If this constant margin of unem- 
ployed were removed by the opening of opportunities now kept closed by 
privileged classes and by those who are encouraged by our taxation system 
to anticipate the growth of commimities and speculate on their future neces- 
sities, this downward tendency would at once cease. Just as the price of 
coals rises when the supply decreases, so the remimeration of labor would 
advance as soon as the supply was ever so slightly short of the demand. Every 
merchant knows that the price at which the last parcel of goods is placed upon 
the market determines the price that will be obtainable for those already in 
store; and that if no new supplies are forthcoming an increased price for 
stock in hand can be commanded — an increase which is limited only by 
the needs or desires of the community. If therefore this last and final rampart 
of the citadel of privilege were broken and men had this basic freedoni to 
apply their labor where it primarily belongs, to the land which is the source 
of all wealth, this menacing margin of competitors for livings would disappear. 
The natural tendency of wages to a maximum would then assert itself, and 
new forces would certainly be liberated which would mark the beginning of 
that transformation in human affeirs of which we have dreamed so long. 

Can any who have followed us thus far, and who have brought to the 
consideration of this question even a spark of faith in our common human 
nature, doubt for a moment that momentous changes would follow from the 
simple circumstance of employment being constant and wages having a per- 
petually upward tendency? With opportimity for honest toil beckoning at 
every street comer is it likely that men would continue to follow the career 
of the tramp or the beggar? Is it not still less likely that men would spend 
their energies in laboriously acqxiiring the skill of the sneak-thief or the 
bank-burglar? Is it not pretty certain that with a constantly increasing 
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reward offered to diligence and skill, men would see the folly of laziness? 
Is it not probable that the sweets of rational leisure and the joys of the 
intellect will gradually reveal themselves to the manual worker as they have 
already done to those who are suitably conditioned? And can one not also 
see in imagination the emergence of that most compelling of all forces, a 
purified public opinion that will commend diligence and sobriety and all 
those things that are honest and of good report, while condemning those 
actions which make for social disintegration? All these changes seem to 
follow logically (human nature being what it is) from the simple proposition 
that the demand for human services should be even slightly in excess of the 
supply, and that in consequence the remuneration of labor should have a 
constantly upward tendency. A very little of that fimdamental faith in the 
improvatrility of the species which is necessary to save us from despair, will 
convince us that in consequence of this sUght change in the incidence of 
economic forces our prisons would probably become tenantless. With a 
generally diffused prosperity the latent kindliness of mankind may be trusted 
to make our poorhouses no longer necessary; while the banishment of the 
spectre of poverty would certainly reduce the number of patients in our 
lunatic asyltims. All these social transformations might take place, and, 
as far as the human imagination may be trusted when projecting itself into 
conditions never yet experienced, would take place through the simple change 
effected by the abolition of the unemployed man through the opening up 
of the land with all its opporttmities. 

Again, to trace by the aid of imagination the series of gradual and pro- 
gressive changes that wotild seem sure to follow in the sphere of economics, 
would open up vistas of possibilities which would make the dreams of 
Utopians fade into insignificance. It is easy to see, to begin with, that with 
every encouragement to thrift and efficiency thrift and efficiency would 
increase as they are not encouraged to do at present. It would become 
possible for the humblest worker to save and invest, and the most obviously 
likely direction in which his investments would gravitate would be the com- 
pany or corporation where he finds emplo3anent. "With the reward of labor 
constantly growing greater and the exactions of monopoly growing less, one 
sees the workers gradually becoming stockholders in their own concerns and 
part owners in their own mills and machinery. It is not necessary to accept 
the fimdamental postulates of modem Socialism to agree heartily with the 
words of Mr. H. M, Hyndman in The Fortnightly Review, for March: "Remove 
the tmemployed permanently from the labor market and the wage earners 
would gradually become possessors of the means of producing and distributing 
the wealth which they themselves create." The process might be slow in 
the beginning, but on the principle that nothing succeeds like success, that 
nothing stimulates the development of qualities so much as the discovery 
that these qualities make for happiness, we may be assured that the pace 
would be an accelerating one and the changes more and more rapid in each 
generation. 
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Science has taught us many lessons during the last few decades as to 
the rapidity with which the entire social habits of a people may change in 
obedience to the stimulus of such seeming trifles as cheap postages, telephones 
and automobiles. The emergence of an emancipated "proletariat'," a working 
class who could dictate the price of their labor as merchants can do with 
their goods, and who should find employers competing for the privilege of 
purchasing work, would be as startlingly new phenomenon as the world has 
ever seen. Yet the adaptation to the changed conditions will probably take 
place as quietly and naturally as such changes have occurred before at epoch- 
marldng times. The stones which the empire builders have refused will 
become the chief headstones of the comer. Self-respect and sobriety will 
evolve naturally under the encouraging stimulus of economic independence, 
while culture and taste for the higher amenities and courtesies of Ufe will 
generate themselves as they have already done among the well-to-do classes. 
That large capacity possessed by all animal organisms and particularly by 
man, for responding to change of environment, may be trusted to realize 
all the ideal conditions dreamed of by visionaries after the final liberation is 
effected that shall make man free to enjoy Nature's bounty. Truly it may 
be said of a nation as of an individual sotil, 'The kingdom of Heaven cometh 
not by observation. Neither shall ye say Lo here or Lo there, for the kingdom 
of heaven is within you." 



THE SOUL OF THE SINGLE TAX 



(For Urn RmfUw.) 



By BBNJAUR F. LDIDAS 



Whenever I use the term. Single Tax, I always feel that to those who 
are not familiar with its principles, it conveys an entirely erroneous idea. I 
alwa3rs imagine that the name, to many, merely stirs up visions of endless 
statistics, dry details, tedious classifications, and technical comparisons of 
matters that are foreign to the interests of most of us. 

This is one misconception of the meaning of the term, Single Tax, that 
cannot be too thoroughly dispelled. Single Tax is not in its essence a mere 
fiscal reform, but is really a religion — a way of life. Under Single Tax the 
collection of taxes would be but a means to an end; the end being the free- 
dom of the individual in a commonwealth governed in accordance with the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 

But to be more particular, what, then, is the Single Tax? 

Let us imagine the human race placed on this earth that has been stripped 
clean of all artificial fixtures; without homes, ndhroads, skjrscrapers or tene- 
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ments. These people find that in order to live they have to produce; with 
the start of production they soon discover that everything they have to eat 
and wear, the materials for shelter, the tools by which production is increased 
— ^in other words, all wealth comes from human labor, assisted by capital — 
stored labor, applied to the land. Finally, the discovery is made that the 
production of wealth is greatly increased by co-operation and the division 
of labor, and so vast numbers pool their efforts and congregate in particular 
spots forming towns and cities; places that have been favored by the people 
for some particular reason ; either their closeness to the coal fields that makes 
manufacturing more economical; their closeness to rivers cheapening trans- 
portation, or their proximity to harbors, bays, etc. 

Let us take another glance at the earth and we now find that judged 
from the standpoint of productiveness, beauty, and healthfulness, human 
habitations are far from meeting these ideal requirements. We see spots 
of natural beauty, and spots of unnatural ugliness. We find places of arti- 
ficial attractiveness, and places unfavored by man's decorative genius. But 
we all can't crowd on the same productive farm, some of us must live on the 
rocky slopes and in the weed-choked hollows; we all can't have our business 
houses on the main street, some of us must work on the side streets and in 
the byways; we all can't build our dwellings on the lake-shore drives and 
the park-bordered boulevards, some of us must live on the modest streets 
in the background. 

TJiese natural differences cannot be changed, but they can be equalized. 
But how? By compelling those who occupy the favored sites to pay for the 
favor. But pay to whom? To those who live on the poorer sites? To those 
who arrived in the wilderness first and who have laid claim to all that they 
happened to see? Certainly not. Pay it to the whole community, to all the 
people as tenants in common of the earth, to that artificial entity of which 
we are all a- part. For what purpose should this money be paid? First — 
To pay the actual expenses of the government and, secondly, to provide a 
surplus that can be used to enable everyone to enjoy an independent and 
helpful livelihood. But what amount shall each pay? The amount is already 
determined, and is paid every day by everyone who occupies a foot of earth 
in town, city or country. But to whom is it paid now? To the class that 
claims ownership of the soil, and that for the use of every foot of ground 
exacts payment in the form of groimd-rent. Now, the Single Tax means 
that the community shall take this pa)mient instead of a few individuals. 
But, you may ask, what is the difference, as it has to be paid anyway? The 
difference is this: Now you pay a single tax to the individual for the sole 
use of the individual, and in addition, you pay a series of multiple taxes to 
the community, partly for your benefit, but mostly for the benefit of the very 
people who have already taxed you all that you can possibly bear. Now all 
these extra taxes; taxes that raise the prices of all the necessities of life; 
taxes that interfere with the carrying on of business; taxes that discourage 
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improvements: all these taxes, amounting to millions of dollars a year, you 
save at one stroke. Land value increases with every advance of civilization; 
increase in population, wider diffusion of education, improvements in the 
arts, and perfection in methods of government all add to the value of the 
land. The right of individuals to wield this taxing power for their own 
benefit having thus made land a basis of speculation, land ceases to be con- 
sidered as a fundamental unit of production, and becomes the chips in a 
gigantic gambling swindle, in which all the cards are marked. Farms be- 
come too expensive to farm and too difficult to secure, and production is 
lowered and prices raised. Farmers crowd to the cities, and the resulting 
competition for work lowers wages. These increased prices and reduced 
wages necessarily reduce the purchasing power of the people, which in turn 
shuts down factories, the closed factories embarrass the banks, the embarrassed 
banks lose the savings of their depositors, and the cycle is completed with the 
periodical panic. 

Change this Single Tax from private to public hands and these fictitious 
land values cease; this unnatiural speculation ends; the closed opportimities 
are reopened and a sane and natural production ensues. 

Now this is my idea, in general terms, of the Single Tax. I do not in- 
tend, however, to revert to its technical features, but to devote a few words 
to the spirit of this world-wide movement. A community may have perfect 
laws, and yet be far from law-abiding. An individual may have the ten 
commandments and an elaborate system of ethics by heart, and yet lead an 
immoral life. A reform may be theoretically perfect and yet be simply an 
inanimate thing — a lifeless figment of the imagination. Does Single Tax 
come under this classification ? Is it just a fanciful theory, an excuse for the 
exercise of the mind, a metaphysical abstraction? Or is it animated by a 
soul — a living, pulsing soul — an immortal spirit, that sooner or later, in some 
form or other, under this name or some other, must control the actions of 
men before their full, complete, and lasting development can be realized? 

Emerson has said: "What we commonly call man, the eating, drinking, 
planting, counting man, does not, as we know him, represent himself, but 
misrepresents himself. Him we do not respect, but the soul, whose organ 
he is, would he let it appear through his action, would make our knees bend. 
When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; when it breathes through 
his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his affection, it is love. And the 
blindness of the intellect begins when it would be something of itself. The 
weakness of the will begins when the individual would be something of him- 
self. All reform aims in some one particular to let the great soul have its 
way through us." 

Thus while we say that the eating, drinking, planting, coimting man is 
not the real man, but the mask behind which the real man lies hidden, so, 
like these formal rules of conduct that subdue the natiural expressions of the 
real man, many reforms under an impenetrable cover of temporary expedi- 
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encies hide the great soul that seeks expression through its teaching and 
philosophy. 

Reforms are but crystalized thoughts and ideals, and only in so far as 
those who propose reforms are responsive to the soul that controls the actions 
of men through their will, intellect and aflfection, will the reforms be based 
on justice, virtue and love. Thus I want to sound a warning to those who 
are working to instill into the hearts and minds of men the truths of Single 
Tax, not to quench its sotil for some slight temporary gain. It is right to 
urge the establishment of proper methods for assessing and collecting taxes. 
It is proper to urge the partial exemption of buildings from taxation. It 
seems to be good politics to prepare elaborate statistics to show to property 
owners the savings that will result from the application of a limited Single 
Tax. All these methods are good inasmuch as they cause people to think 
about, and inquire about, the reforms that are so zealously discussed. We 
should not, however, neglect the basis of the original inspiration, but like the 
weary pilgrim tramping to the Holy Land, we shotild occasionally make a 
mental exploration in search of the great soul of the cause. 

When we look at the world, or at man, we observe phenomena disjointedly. 
We see the world piece by piece; we see man, action by action. We see 
the sky, the sun, the moon, the trees and the hills. We see in man an action 
here, an action there, an expression of love here, of justice there, an expression 
of intellect, and then of virtue. Not one of these constitute the soul, but all 
joined together, for "the soul is the vast backgroimd of our whole being," 
And any cause to be great, any reform to be lasting, shotild be so universal 
in|its expressions and desires that it holds captive within it the essence of 
this great eternal soul. 

We say of some men that they possess great souls, and when we analyze 
their actions we find them men of trust, or virtue, and of love. Of such a 
type was Socrates, Buddha, Jesus, Marcus Aurelius, Abraham Lincoln and 
Henry George. The same qualities of the soul that made these men great 
must be present in the soul of any reform that is destined to be great. It 
must be true; it must be just; it must be actuated by an inspiring sense 
of brotherly love. And such is the soul of the Single Tax. 

Is it true? Subject it to the keenest anal)rsis by the most philosophical 
mind, and every principle will be found in inseparable alignment with natural 
law; man is entitled to himself and what he produces, the commimity to 
what it produces. Man is entitled to the results of his labor. All men are 
equally entitled to what was given by nature for the use of all, the land, 
which must be passed on for equal enjo)rment from generation to generation 
until the end of time. Is not all this truth, absolute, tmalterable truth? 

Is it just? Ask yourselves this question: Is it just to unclasp the hand 
of privilege and to throw open natural opportunities to the equal enjoyment 
of all? Is it just to say to man that what he sows he shall also reap? Is it 
just to say that everyone is entitled to the full reward of his toil? Is it just 
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to demand that chattel, wage and tenant slavery shall be abolished, and that 
no man shall be carried on the shoulders of another? If these things are 
just, then is justice one of the constituent parts of the soul of the Single Tax. 

Does the Single Tax aim to perpetuate the principles of true brotherly 
love? Listen! To the firm beUever in Single Tax there are no black men, 
or red men, or yellow men, there are simply men. The object of this, great 
movement is not to place a coterie of politicians on an absurd pinnacle of 
temporary fame, but to reach a helping hand to the poverty-stricken and 
the helpless, to bring a message of hope to the disheartened, to awaken the 
latent powers of those who are oppressed with the ominous signs of an empty 
future, and to give all men a chance to grow and develop and to work out 
their destinies free from the hampering restrictions of artificial laws. 

This, then, is the great soul of the Single Tax — a soul of truth and justice 
and of love — a sotil that was infused into the movement by the great man 
from whose brain it sprang. 

The soul of a genius lives forever in his works. Here is a painting cen- 
turies old. The colors are beginning to fade. The wall upon which the 
painting was placed is cnunbling with age. The dust of hundreds of years 
is obscuring the figures, and yet from this old relic the soul of the artist that 
placed it there is shining with such brilliant rays that like some powerful 
magnet it draws people to it from all over the world. So it is with sculpture ; 
with literature; with law and with economics, and the great souls still live 
whose bodies have long since passed away. Phidias still holds sway over 
the scattered fragments on the Acropolis at Athens; Michael Angelo still 
lives in the Holy City of Rome; Cellini is in his bits of brass and gold; Shake- 
speare yet holds forth in his little world upon the stage; the soul of Black- 
stone is in his laws, while the soul of Henry George will live forever in the 
immortal truths he taught. 

I wish to close, therefore, by giving in the words of Henry George, his 
own conception of the great soul that is driving it all: "It is not selfishness 
that enriches the annals of every people with heroes and saints. It is not 
selfishness that on every page of the world's history bursts out in sudden splen- 
dor of noble deeds or sheds the soft radiance of benignant Uves. It was not 
selfishness that turned Gautama's back to his ro3ral home or bade the Maid of 
Orleans lift the sword from the altar; that held the three hundred in the pass 
of Thermopylae, or gathered into Winkelried's bosom the sheaf of spears; 
that chained Vincent de Paul to the bench of the galley, or brought little 
starving children, during the Indian famine, tottering to the reUef station 
with yet weaker starvelings in their arms. Call it religion, patriotism, sym- 
pathy, the enthusiasm for humanity, or the love of God; call it what you will; 
there is yet a force that overcomes and drives out selfishness; a force which 
is the electricity of the moral imi verse; a force beside which all others are 
weak. He who has not seen it has walked with shut eyes. He who looks 
sees, as says Plutarch, "that the soul has a principle of kindness in itself, 
and is bom to love, as well as to perceive, remember or to think." 
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THE PRESENT PROGRAMME AND STATUS OF THE 
SINGLE TAX REFORM. 

(CofUinued) 



(For the Review,) 



By SCHUTLER ARNOLD 



This article, which will be printed serially in the Review, is perhaps the moct 
important contribution to the history of the movement so far made. It should have 
a wide circulation, for it will be invaluable for reference in the future. Its publication 
in book form on its completion, with other matter comprising a Single Tax Year Book, 
is in contemplation. — Editor Single Tax Review. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SINGLE TAX IN AUSTRALASIA. 



Most of the tax laws of Australasia are neither novel nor worthy of 
especial consideration ; but the colonies have one tax law different from any 
in America, which, owing to its radical departure from the other methods, 
may properly be called the Australasian Land Value Tax. It is a law taxing 
land according to its value, excluding all personal property and improve- 
ments therefrom, and is simply a tax on the benefits or privileges which 
governments confer on land owners. 

The Australasian Land Value Tax is not the same as the Single Tax, 
and must not be confused with it, because the Single Tax is not in operation 
in any of the Australasian colonies. The Single Tax would abolish all other 
forms of taxation, and raise all public revenue from the one source; while 
the Australasian Land Tax is only one of their many taxes, the greater por- 
tion of their revenues being raised by other methods. According to Mr. J. W. 
Bucklin: **The great majority of the advocates and supporters of the Aus- 
tralasian law have made little if any investigation of the Single Tax and 
some of them violently denounce it. Having been formulated and placed on 
the statute books of New Zealand before 'Progress and Poverty,' or any of 
the principal works of Henry George were issued, this law does not owe its 
origin to that source. In fact, it owes its origin to the failure of all other 
systems of taxation ; to the work of Sir George Grey and other New Zealand 
statesmen, many of whom were students of political economy; and to such 
books as those of John Stuart Mill and Judge Thomas M. Cooley. Its subse- 
quent establishment and progress has been greatly aided by Henry George 
and his disciples, and it is significant that since 'Progress and Poverty* has 
been known to the world no land value tax law has been repealed. While 
each is a tax on land values exclusively, still to identify the Australasian 
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Land Tax with the Single Tax is to do great injustice to both the philosophy 
of George and to the existing law.*'* 

The similarity of Australasia to the United States makes this tax move- 
ment of great significance to us. This similarity is best expressed in the 
words of Mr. James W. Bucklin: "The seven colonies of Australasia have an 
area of 3,077,377 square miles, while the United States of America, excluding 
Alaska, and *our new possessions,' has but 3,025,600 sqtiare miles. The 
population of Australasia is about 4,500,000 people, or 50% more than our 
population at the time of the Declaration of Independence. Its people, 
like those of America, are chiefly of Anglo-Saxon and German descent. The 
Australasians and the Americans derive their language, customs, and laws 
from the same sources. Six of the seven colonies are forming a federal gov- 
ernment to be proclaimed January 1, 1901, based on a constitution similar 
to the American, but in several respects more democratic, as illustrated by 
the fact that they elect their senators by a direct vote of the people, but New 
Zealand has not joined the federation. The legislative bodies or parliament 
of Australasia comprising each an upper and a lower house, called respect- 
ively a House of Representatives and a Legislative Council, correspond in 
some particulars to American legislative bodies; but the upper houses in 
most of the colonies are composed of members owning large areas of land 
with comparatively a small amount of improvements; and this is particularly 
and especially the case in those colonies which have not adopted the Aus- 
tralasian Land Value Tax S)rstem."t 

There is no direct taxation of personal property in any of the Australasian 
colonies, nor are there any constitutional or other restrictions on the power 
of the legislatiures to establish or enlarge the Land Value Tax. This tax, 
which has been established by the laws of the several States or colonies and 
not by the law of the Commonwealth of Australia, has been applied to both 
local and State purposes. Local taxation is called **rating" and such taxes 
are called * 'rates." 

The objects of the Australasian Land Tax are: (1) to break up the large 
estates; (2) to check land speculation and the withholding of land from 
market; (3) to create a population of small farmers. The methods used 
in attaining these ends are, in general: (1) the taxation of unimproved ground 
values; (2) exemption of improvements from taxation; and (3) exemption 
of small land owners from taxation. 

In October, 1878, at the instance of Mr. John Ballance, Treasurer in the 
Government of Sir George Grey, New Zealand led the way in the taxation of 
land values by the imposition of a Land Tax. Under this tax a levy of Is. 2d 
in the £, was made on the capital value of real estate, less the assessed value 

♦ Report of the 13th Gen. Assembly of the Tax Com. of Colorado, by J. W. Bucklin, 

page 12. 
t Report of the 13th Gen. Assembly of the Tax Com. of Colorado, by J. W. Bucklin, 

page 10. 
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of improvements. Thirteen months later the larger land owning class, fav- 
ored by pltiral voting, succeeded in substituting a general property tax. 
The substitute was so much disUked that the Land and Income Assessment 
Act of 1891 was generally welcomed. This involved two separate State taxes. 

The first was an ordinary land tax of Id. in the £ in the unimproved 
capital value of land, i. e., on the selling value of land separated from the 
value of buildings and other improvements, and payable on all land in the 
colony, whether built on or not. Land in the possession of the native Maoris 
does not pay a tax unless leased to foreigners. Out of consideration for 
small peasant farmers, plots worth less than £500 were exempt and plots 
worth less than ;C1500 allowed an abatement. The mortgagor was exempt 
for the amount of the mortgage while the mortgagee had this value added 
on to his taxable property. 

The second tax levied under this Act was a gradtiated land tax of Is. 8d. 
in the £ on land of an unimproved value of ;£5,000 to ;£10,000 and rising 
gradually to 2d. in the £ on land of an unimproved value of ;£210,000 or more, 
no deductions being made for mortgages on the higher values. This tax 
was paid by everyone who owned land to the value of £bfX)0 or more, whether 
it was in one piece or many. Owners three years or more previous to the 
date of any annual pa3mient were taxed at a 20% higher rate than the resi- 
dent owners. 

Because the tax did not have the desired effect of breaking up the large 
estates, that part of the Act referring to the Graduated Land Tax was amended 
in 1903. The limit of exemption was raised from £bSXX) to ;£7,000 and the 
rate increased so that the maximum was 3d. instead of 2d. on the same value. 
Only ten of the biggest estates had been reduced in the four years preceding 
1900, but the resulting holdings were still moderately large. Though the 
decrease by 1907 was considerably larger, it was still so small that another 
similar amendment was demanded in 1907. Referring to the figiu'es of the 
number of rural freeholders for 1892 to 1906, there is shown to be a decrease 
of 58 in the ntunber of holdings of 10,000 acres and above, while there is an 
increase of 6,191 in the nimiber of holdings under 10,000 acres. The increase 
was in holdings of from 1,000 to 3,000 acres. Porty per cent, of the land 
values were held by ?< of 1% of the landowners, and ten to eleven million 
acres were owned by 585 companies.* This amendment (The Consolidated 
and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1908) was a challenge to this land mon- 
opoly due to the loud demand for more land for settlement. As Mr. W. P. 
Reeves states, "Buyers with capital, eager to acquire land in freehold, looked 
wistfully at the wide, almost empty tracts still held in grass by the great 
proprietors.*'* The graduated rate was raised, and in a thorough-gcring 
manner provided protection from evasion. The increase in rate was a 25% 
increase to be confined to estates of £40,000 and more of imimproved value. 

* Land Taxes and Rates and the Valuation of Land in New Zealand, by W. P. Reeves. 
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This did not arouse a tithe of the opposition that the relatively mild proposal 
of 1901 did. The much smaller number of proprietors adversely affected 
partly explains this. The three years' absence previously allowed owners 
was reduced to two years out of the four preceding the year of the tax charge, 
and the 20% addition was increased to 50%. This applies to shareholders 
in companies but not to companies. 

The eflfects of this State tax is best expressed by Mr. W. P. Reeves in 
the following words: **So far, the land taxes have shown themselves good 
sources of revenue, though their growth has not kept pace with that of the 
Income Tax. They have not been costly taxes to collect; the cost of col- 
lection has been about 4%. They have been the means of shifting taxation 
oflf the smaller working farmers on to the large corporations and proprietors. 
They have freed improvements from burdens and have certainly stimulated 
the outlay of capital and labor by farmers and others. They have been 
the means of obliging the Government to organize and much improve the 
valuation of the land. They have done something, though not as much as 
expected, to accelerate subdivision and sale, chiefly to the Government. 
They have been to some extent outflanked by legal expedients — to what 
extent is not certain. They have certainly not ruined landowners, though 
they have caused a few proprietors after parting with their estates to leave 
the colony and go elsewhere in search of large tracts of cheap land. Save 
in this way, they have not driven capital out of the country. They were 
first adopted in a time of depression which made their adoption difficult and 
venturesome. The full effect of the graduated tax as an act of policy has, 
on the other hand, been retarded by a long term of great prosperity."* 

On October 17, 1896, 'The Government Valuation of Land Act" was 
passed providing for uniformity of valuation, particularly in the administra- 
tion of the land tax and rating on tinimproved value. The Act was amended 
in 1900 and again in 1903. When the valuations were first made in 1897 
they were taken at 10% less than the true selling value, but this percentage 
has been steadily increasing due to the rise in value of the property. 

It is a significant fact that the Valuing Department created by this Act 
is not interested in the use of the values. Its duties begin and end with the 
estimating of the fair selling value of land and of improvements. The values 
so obtained are used by the localities and in many other departments of the 
Government, such as the Land-Bank, Public Trustee, Life Insurance Depart- 
ment and Post Office. 

Because of the deductions and exemptions, the burden of the land tax 
falls on the relatively large holders. In the year 1905-6 out of 145,000 land 
holders only 24,246 paid any land tax, and of these one-half paid less than 
£5. The policy of the Government has been to keep the land in small hold- 
ings and undoubtedly the land taxes have aided in the carrying out of this 
policy. At least, the great estates show a relative decline in number and 

* Land Taxes and Rates and the Valuation of Land in New Zealand, by W. P. Reeves. 
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acreage. On this point Mr. William P. Reeves says, in speaking of the 
opposition: **But they were right in believing that the new taxes were the 
beginning of an elastic fiscal S3rstem which will probably make it extremely 
difficult for very large expanses of land to be held with profit in New Zealand 
in the future.*'* 

Another significant Act was passed on August 13, 1896, and like the 
previous Act, was amended in 1900 and 1903. This was the **Rating on Un- 
improved Value Act;*' brought about largely by the influence of the Henry 
George followers and designed to give small local bodies the opporttmity of 
trying out the Single Tax principle. This Act gave the rating bodies the 
local option power to decide whether the rates shall be levied on the tmim- 
proved value as determined by the Government's valuation or upon the 
annual or capital value of real estate as determined heretofore. This ex- 
cepts water, gas, electric light, sewage, hospital, and charitable rates, which 
are levied separately. 

At first not much use was made of this opportimity because the munici- 
palities were obstructed by their franchises and * 'safeguards.*' In 1899, 
these restrictions were somewhat relaxed so that by 1909, 77 localities out 
of 450 had adopted the Unimproved Land Value Tax. The reports from 
these localities have been in general quite favorable, none of them having 
rescinded the tax after having once adopted it. 

Jhe first serious attempt in New South Wales to obtain revenue for 
public purposes from land was made in 1895, when the Land and Income 
Assessment Act imposed a State tax of Id. in the £ on the capital value of 
land, the only graduation being the exemptions allowed. The tax was levied 
on the imimproved value, which was defined as **The capital stun for which 
the fee simple estate in the land would sell, under such conditions of sale 
as a bona fide seller would require, assuming the actual improvements, if 
any, had not been made."t The great opposition to the act caused so many 
exemptions to be made that the effect was weakened and the yield reduced. 
The five exemptions were as follows: (1) All estates of less value than ;£240 
was exempt. (2) ;£240 was exempt in favor of every tax payer, but no 
matter how many plots a tax payer might own he was only allowed to deduct 
;£240. (3) The balance owing on land purchased from the Crown was exempt. 
(4) In case the land was mortgaged, a remission of taxation was allowed 
to the owner equal to the Income Tax chargeable to the mortgagee on the 
interest derived from the mortgage of the whole property. (5) Special ex- 
emptions were made in favor of the land of chuches, public institutions, 
municipal corporations, etc. These exemptions reduced the 1909 assessment 
of land from about ;ei35,000,000 to about ;e80,000,000, and the tax payers 
to 43,000 from 187,000 landowners. The amount collected was about 
;£330,000 and the expense of collection about 10%. These figiu'es are except- 
ing the City of Sydney, which is provided for by a special ruling. 

* Land Taxes and Rates and the Valuation of Land in New Zealand, by W. P. Reeves, 
t Taxation and Rating of Land in New South Wales, by T. A. Coghlan. 
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Ttough the direct results were not very important, there was one indirect 
effect that was important. This was that the people were so familiarized 
with the land tax that in 1905 they gladly accepted two subsequent Acts 
which resulted in full local government control of taxation of land values. 
The first Act divided the territory into districts and gave them certain tax 
powers, while the second Act repealed all legislation in regard to the existing 
municipalities. The powers given the mimicipalities were extensive. Par- 
liament suspended the State Tax of 1895, passing it over to the shires and 
municipalities for their own absolute use and it is a fixed charge which they 
cannot refuse to levy. The statutory rate of Id. in the £ not being sufficient 
revenue for any of the municipalities. Parliament gave them considerable 
additional powers, leaving each district free to choose the manner of obtain- 
ing sufficient additional revenue. The limit of taxation for shires is 2d. in 
the £, together with 18d. in the £ of the rental values. This makes an 
average rate of about 33^d. in the £, Some mimicipalities have additional 
''local" rates for water, light, etc. 

When the council decides that the rate is to be levied on the imimproved 
value of land, improved value, or both, the determination is published, and 
if 600 rate payers demand, it is put to a vote of all the rate payers. Of the 
62 councils, 56 to the present date have imposed rates entirely on land values, 
the total amount raised by this means being ;£378,952. Every municipality 
which has adopted rates for general purposes on imimproved value has re- 
sisted all attempts to place the rates back on improvements. In a great 
majority of cases, even the local rates for special purposes have been put 
on the land value. This method seems to meet with the approval of the 
people of the localities where it has been tried, and rate payers have univer- 
sally condemned the tax on improvements. 

South Australia has provisions for a tax on the imimproved value of 
land both for municipal and State purposes, but very few of the municipal 
corporations have as yet availed themselves of this opportunity which was 
granted them by the "Land Values Assessment Act" of 1893. 

However, the State tax has been one of their very important taxes 
since it was first collected in 1885, under the "Taxation Act of 1884." Under 
this act the rate was J^d. in the £ on the amount for which the land would 
sell without visible improvements. This was the rate until 1894, when the 
"Taxation Act Amendment Act of 1894" added }/^d. in the £ on values above 
;£5,000, with an Absentee Tax of 20% extra. In 1903 the rates were again 
increased. The all-around tax of 3^d. in the £ was increased to %d. in the £ 
but the additional tax on values above £5,000 was left at J^d. with the 
Absentee tax charge only on this tax. 

For some reasons the rates in force prior to 1903 were reverted to in 
1904, but the following year they were again increased to %d. in the £ in 
the instance of the all-around^tax and %d, on the values above ;£5,000, 
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vnth the Absentee tax of 20% on both taxes. In 1906 the rates of 1903 
were again put in force. 

It is haxd to judge of the effect of the tax because of the consequences 
of the "Land Boom" of the eighties; however, it has probably done much 
toward the breaking up of large holdings, especially of the absentee owners. 
It has also undoubtedly had a tendency to bring the suburban land into use 
and to keep the land at a normal price. 

Queensland has also a State and local tax on the tmimproved land values, 
which, sa)rs Mr. L. G. Corrie, "is one neither borrowed by the legislators 
nor accei5ted by the people of Queensland ready-made from others, but one 
educed, as the gradual development of legislation proves, more or less sub- 
consciously from the germ of the idea, which in its integrity, is an excellent 
belief — ^viz., that a premiimi should be held out, or, at worst, no discourage- 
ment offered to the improvement of unexploited lands of a new country."* 

The first land tax act of much significance was "The Valuation Act of 
1887," which provided for a small penalty on unimproved land, and a per- 
nussive rebate in the tax of "fully" developed land. After much successive 
legislation in this direction and much debate, "The Local Authorities Act 
of 1902" was adopted. This act which provides for a total exclusion of 
improvements in any valuation was confirmed with little opposition from 
within and none from without the Legislature. Under this act all rateable 
property, no matter of what description or where located, was to be valued 
"at the fair average value of tmimproved land of the same quality held in 
fee simple in the same neighborhood." 

In 1891 the towns adopted the rating upon the unimproved value system, 
but it was not until 1894-5 that it got into full operation. 

As to the effect of these taxes, Mr. L. G. Corrie says, "Having recently 
searched the whole of the association's transactions and correspondence 
from its inception to date, the statement can be made that no evidence is 
to be found to substantiate dissatisfaction being felt with the principle of 
valuation now in force, save in the isolated instance of the peculiarly circum- 
stanced Crown lands on mineral fields, and the desire of some authorities 
to have the present minimum valuation raised, which exceptions can hardly 
be accepted as directed against the principle at large."* ' 

(Tob^Caniinumt). 



MADE AN mSTRUHEirT FOR ECONOMIC OPPRESSION. 



Land, though not the only, is the chief instrument of economic oppress- 
ion — used land the social value of which fills private purses, unused land which 
is withheld in speculative anticipation of its doing likewise; the former pro- 
ducing injustice and the latter cutting off the means of escape. — Thorwald 

SiBOPRIBD. 

* Unimproved Land Value Tax Action in Queensland, by L. G. Corrie. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE UNEARNED INCREUENT TAX 



'XFar'Jh€ Rwtew.) 



By MARION MILLS MILLER, Litt D. 



The Square Deal, of Toronto, the official organ of the tax reform leagues 
of Canada, a professedly and universally recognized Single Tax paper, in 
its issue of April, 1915, contains the following editorial: 
The Unearned Increment Tax. 

"The idea that the increased selling value of land shotild be appropriated 
for public purposes looks upon the face of it as a sound economic proposal. 
It seems as though a value such as this, manifestly created by the people, 
should be taken by* the people for public purposes. To many people this is 
S)aion)rmous with Single Tax, but it is far from the case. This idea in so far 
as it applies to the increased selling price of land is based upon a misconception 
and as a practical meastu*e it will do harm to genuine reform. 

"In the first place, the selling price of land, when not a speculative price, 
is simply the annual rental, or production, after taxes have been paid, capi- 
talized at the current rate of interest. Thus, a lot which rented for $50 a 
year and taxes, money being worth five per cent., would sell for $1,000. If 
the rental increased to $100 it will sell for $2,000. It is evident that this is 
a prospective value, not a tangible one. For if, through any change in cir- 
cumstances, such as the migration of population, or loss of productiveness, or 
even increase in the amount of taxes, by which the annual net production is 
lessened, the selling value will decline. Shotild the State levy an increment 
tax and take, say, the whole or even half the increase, they would be levjdng 
not on present production, but would be placing a mortgage on future produc- 
tion, which labor would have to pay. 

"Such a measure would tend to increase the monopoly of land instead of 
reducing it, for if the tax was only paid when the land was sold it would oper- 
ate to prevent sales and also to force up the price, and if exacted periodically 
it would be considered so great a handicap as to be next to impossible to col- 
lect if the percentage taken was high and the increase in value great. Relief 
would be certainly sought for from the Legislature and inevitably granted, 
and except for an increase in the public revenue we would be no better oflE. 

"Nay, we would be worse oflE, even if relief was not granted, for land 
monopoly would then be shared by the State, and though the commimity 
got a share in the plimder, all the evils of land monopoly, low wages, idle 
land, and restricted emplo)rment would remain. While the socialistic ten- 
dencies of the times, coupled with the fact that the Government were part- 
ners in the matter, would make land monopoly harder to be got rid of than 
under the present system. The Single Tax is a different measure, and has 
for its object not, primarily, the right adjustment of public revenues, though 
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that is involved in it, but to restore the right of all to the use of the earth. 
It would produce ample revenue for all public requirements, and that with 
the minimum of cost and without burdening industry; but these are the least 
of the benefits. It would destroy the monopoly of land and make labor free. 
By taking the annual rental of land in taxation all unused land wotild be 
forced out of the hands of speculators and become immediately available for 
productive purposes. As a result all land rents wotild fall and there would be 
an immediate increase in the demand for labor, and wages would rise. This, 
of course, wotild hit the monopolists hard. All who were living without work- 
ing wotild find their power of taking the earnings of others through special 
privilege disappear. No one wotild then seek emplo)mient in vain. A man 
wotild no longer have to pay a large Itimp stim before he could get an tinim- 
proved farm to work or a vacant lot to build on. Any vacant land cotild be 
got for paying the annual rental value, and there wotilcf be no taxes. This 
would solve the labor problem, the land problem, and the taxation question, 
and there is no other way to do it." 

As a number of prominent Single Taxers uphold the view here expressed 
that the tmeamed increment tax would tend to increase the monopoly of land, 
I feel it my duty to express my opinion that this is not true, but, on the con- 
trary, that it would diminish such monopoly, and to state my reasons for this 
contention. 

Before doing so, I wish to express my hearty approval of all that the edi- 
tor of the Square Deal sa,ys of the nattire and restilts of the Single Tax, and 
my acceptance of his statement of what the tmeamed increment tax is, and 
his declaration that it is not synonymous with the Single Tax. I claim, 
however, that it is a partial application of the principle of the Single Tax, 
and, as such, has all the virtues of such an application and is open only to 
those objections which apply to any other partial application of the principle, 
such as the taking by the Single Tax of only a part pf the annual economic 
rent. 

The chief objection to the latter process, or "Single Tax limited," as it 
is called, is that, by the remission of the other taxes, and the forcing of form- 
erly idle land into use, the productive power of land is so greatly increased 
that the annual return to the owner is greater than it was before the Single 
Tax was laid, even after the amotmt of the tax has been deducted. Never- 
theless, this increase of wealth is also shared by the laborers and the capital- 
ists (owners of labor products applied to the creation of wealth), and there- 
fore the "Single Tax limited" is in every way an improvement on former 
conditions, granted that nothing else is wrong with otir economic system 
(such as, for example, otir money) which wotild give tmjustly acquired wealth 
an opporttinity to purchase oppressive power. 

By the taxing body, or government, it might be agreed, tacitly or ex- 
pressly, with the landlords, to retain the Single Tax at the rate which catises 
the maximum increase of annual rental value, and of its capitalization, the 
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selling value of land, especially as it has been found that the amount of taxes 
so received is sufficient to pay public expenses of the kind heretofore incurred 
by the government. It may be proper to call this agreement a"partnership 
in land monopoly." Nevertheless, it is a monopoly partly shorn of its pres- 
ent power to oppress labor and capital. Such a partnership between the gov- 
ernment and the landlords now exists, and so there is no new oppression 
brought into operation by the Single Tax, but, as shown, the old oppression 
is lessened. Otherwise Single Taxers wotild be compelled to drop their present 
programme of agitation for the removal of one oppressive tax on labor and 
capital after another, with consequent gradual increase of the tax on economic 
rent, and to demand the instant removal of all the oppressive taxes and 
the instant imposition of a tax on economic rent equal to its entire amount. 
"The whole hog or none" would then be our motto. It is well that nature 
does not work in such an anomalous manner — ^that economic laws on the 
contrary reduce such an tiltimatum to an exhibition of childishness and per- 
versity. 

But, it may be urged, we do not want to have the operation of the Single 
Tax stop at the point of the greatest return to the landlords; we wish to have 
the rate of the tax increased at least to the percentage of diminishing returns 
to the landlords, and, if possible, to the percentage when there will be no 
return to them at all. How can we entirely destroy the partnership between 
government and landlords? 

In answer I would say that the tendency of advancing civilization is to 
increase expenditure for public purposes, and the need of greater revenue 
will inevitably cause the taxing government to take more and more of annual 
economic rent, which though the amount remaining in the hands of the 
landlords is lessened apace, is correspondingly augmented in its aggregate 
by increasing public improvements, population, etc. Then too there are or- 
ganized interests both of a capitalistic enterprise and special kinds of labor 
which are opposed to the landed interest, and with which the government, 
even considered as a political ring, can as profitably to itself in single cases, 
and more profitably in the aggregate, enter into partnership. Indeed, in 
their totality these interests form the interests of the people, opposed only 
to one interest, that of landlordism. Development of democratic govern- 
ment, the rule of the people, by such reforms as direct legislation and equal 
suffrage will combine with the need for greater public expenditure, and the 
demands of class interests possessing political influence to break up the al- 
liance of government and the landlords, and to advance toward the Single 
Tax ideal. 

Now I claim that the same objections and these only apply in the case 
of the unearned increment tax, and the same causes prevail and the same 
remedies are available to destroy whatever partnership might result between 
the government and the landlords. 

I admit that, from a scientific point of view the unearned increment tax 
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is an unnecessary tax, since the application of the Single Tax beyond the point 
of diminishing returns to the landlords will accomplish more simply and 
effectively its results. But it may be a more practical tax in that its adop- 
tion by the people will be more readily obtained than that of the Single Tax. 
The term "Single Tax" is an obscure and unattractive one — ^it doesn't define 
its essential nature, nor does it present any argtmient in its favor. Even 
**land-value tax,''a proposed substitute, while the term is more definitive, 
doesn't present any reason for its adoption. But "unearned increment tax" 
is both definitive and persuasive. It assumes, and the assumption is granted 
by the acceptance of the term, that the possessors of the value taxed have no 
moral right to it. 

For the sake of fairness as well as for economic comparison it must be as- 
sumed that, as in the case of the Single Tax, all public revenues are to be 
raised from the unearned increment tax. What will be the ^result? The 
opponents of the tax, represented by the editor of the Square Deal, admit 
that it will take value created by the people for the use of the people, and, 
by inference, since the tax cannot be shifted, will correspondingly reduce the 
value of the land for piuposes of exchange by private owners. 

But, say they, this value is prospective and not tangible, and the tax 
would therefore be placing a mortgage on future production, which labor 
would have to pay. This I deny. Suppose the tax were laid to the extent 
of taking all the increase of land value (capitalized rent), would not this wipe 
out all the prospective or speculative value? Who would than speculate in 
land? And, in so far as it approaches this point, the tax will diminish this 
prospective value. In short, the critic is blaming upon the tax the results 
of not applying it — ^making sins of omission sins of commission. Granting, 
however, the critic's contention, cannot the same be said of our present in- 
adequate tax upon economic rent, and also of the Single Tax when this is 
Hmited to the rate that will produce the maximum of land value, prospective 
as well as present? Indeed, the "Single Tax limited" and the unearned in- 
crement tax are essentially and practically the same thing. This is true be- 
cause the capitalization of a value does not change the character of the eco- 
nomic results in taxation. If it was land value before capitalization, it is 
land value after it, and obejrs the same laws of the incidence of taxation with 
like results. If it was a privilege value before, it remains so afterwards, sub- 
ject to the same increase or diminution by taxation. And privilege value is 
always speculative value. The editor of the Square Deal writes as if he 
thought economic rent was the actual excess of productivity over that at the 
margin of cultivation, the "tangible" value he calls it, and not the potential, 
and that it did not become potential or speculative until it was capitalized 
into land value. Would he not tax vacant lots? If by "tangible" value, he 
means actual rental value (not economic), does not this exist in the case of 
the capitalized actual rent, to be secured from long leases in which the lessee 
takes a speculative chance? This potential value differs from year to year. 
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and, imder the Single Tax, wotdd be assessed accordingly. A logical appli- 
cation of the unearned increment tax would cause the annual increases in 
the capitalized value of this rent to be annually assessed also. The proposal 
that assessments should be made only upon sales or at long intervals may 
be rightly criticized as unjust to the community, but this is a matter of pro- 
gramme and not principle, as it is also in the case of the uncapitalized eco- 
nomic rent. From the standpoint of expediency it is admitted that in every 
respect but, perhaps, sectiring popular approval, the Single Tax is better than 
the unearned increment tax. 

The editor of the Square Deal sa3rs that the unearned increment tax, 
if exacted annually, would be considered (evidently by the landlords) so 
great a handicap as to be next to impossible to collect, if the percentage 
taken was high and the increase in value great. Does not this objection, 
if admitted, exactly apply in the case of the Single Tax also? Desire not to 
pay, without the power to resist payment, is inoperative, and neither tax, 
since both cannot be shifted, presents any new means of resistance. Relief 
would certainly be sought for from the Legislature, he says. Is not this 
what the opponents of the Single Tax threaten? And is it not as idle a 
threat? 

And then, what becomes of the critic's argument of partnership of the 
government in land monopoly in the case of the tmeamed increment tax, 
if the land monopolists are certain to resist the tax and overthrow it? Would 
they not rather endorse a system which he says * 'would make land mon- 
opoly harder to be got rid of than under the present system?" 

There is another argument, advanced by other opponents of the unearned 
increment tax than the editor of the Square Deal, that it would work so well 
that the people would be inclined not to accept the better Single Tax. The 
very statement of this fear, I think, refutes itself, for the new principle in 
it, indicated by its name, the return to the commxmity of values created by 
the commtmity, would be so apparently the cause of its working well that 
the people, especially as the need of new revenue increased, and the tax had 
been raised beyond the point of diminishing returns to the landlords, and 
still did not suffice for desired public expenditure, would seek to apply the 
principle in its radical, scientific, more practicable and more productive form, 
the Single Tax, and would be enabled, by the weakening power of the land- 
lords, to put it into execution. 

I do not advise Single Taxers to drop their work for the full remedy in 
order to secure the half one, except in cases where this is clearly an obtainable 
measure, and the Single Tax is not. Even then there will be enough advo- 
cates of the unearned increment tax outside of Single Tax ranks to secure 
its adoption. Our duty is to educate the people in sotmd economic prin- 
ciples. But such education is not advanced by opposing soimd economic 
principles as principles, when they are presented in the form of legislation 
of which we do not approve. We should oppose the forms only. 
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The term "unearned increment" cannot be too widely used, or the prin- 
ciple it represents, of taking the community values for commxmity purposes, 
be too strongly endorsed for the good of the cause. "Names are things." 
Get the people into the habit of using correct terms, and they will think 
correctly. Single Taxers have done far more and better work in this respect 
than most of them realize. 

Thirty years ago, when I became a convert to the Georgian economy, 
the people in general were unfamiliar with the term "imeamed increment," 
as with most of the terms used in that economy. The catchwords of Socialism 
were much more in vogue. Yet, owing to persistent education by Single 
Taxers, joined with the inherent and easily imderstood truth in their doctrines, 
and the appeal to the moral sense in their economic terms, these latter are 
generally accepted, while Socialistic terms, such as "class consciousness," 
"surplus value," etc., have dropped back to the position of shibboleths of a 
narrow school of economic thought, and are rarely heard outside of such con- 
nection. Now acceptance of terms leads inevitably to acceptance of the doc- 
trines involved in them. From the propagandist standpoint, therefore, we 
should fight for the retention of that logically apt and rhetorically effective 
term, "unearned increment," and even try to broaden its meaning to present 
all phases of its essential principle. As used by its coiner, John Sttiart Mill, 
and by economists since his day, it applies only to the increase of the capital- 
ized value of annual economic rent. We should strive to have it apply also 
to economic rent itself, an unearned increase of wealth to the landowner, 
in which case the objection of those who would oppose the moral implication 
in the present use of the term by asking, "How about the xmeamed decre- 
ment?" would appear as palpably abstu-d as it is really so, since the "decre- 
ment" would be clearly seen to be a minus quantity, and the term would 
resolve itself into an "Irish bull." 



THE GROWTH OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, UNDER PARTIAL 
APPLICATION OF THE SINGLE TAX PRINCIPLE. 



iJFor the Review.) 



By W. £. WALTER 



(The following article is by a new man in the movement, a close student and one 
who has traveled widely. Mr. Walter is a resident of Rutherford, N. J., and this article 
is therefore interesting as the impressions of an outsider). 



With banking statistics equalling or nearing those of Atlanta, Houston 
is pressing close in second place for financial honors of all southern cities. 
The figures of but four cities are used in making the comparison in the Re- 
serve Bank organization committee report, which are as follows: 
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Capital and Loans and Individtial 

National Banks. Surplus Discotints Deposits 

Atlanta S8,600,000 * $26,038,000 j $24,348,000 

Houston 7,125,000 24,182,021 ' 21,252,959 

New Orleans 6,730,000 17,285,000 16,857,000 

Dallas 5,900,000 18,622,000 [18,851,000 

For the past ten years the reports show Houston has taken the greatest 
strides in finance. Houston shows a 220% increase in loans and discounts 
against 210% for Dallas, 165% for Atlanta and 41% for New Orleans. Hous- 
ton is far ahead in percentage of increase of individual deposits showing a 
233% increase for ten years against 220% for Dallas, 140% for Atlanta and 
24% for New Orleans. Only in the matter of increase in capital and 
surplus does Houston give way to Atlanta, but presses close in second place, 
yet far ahead of New Orleans and Dallas. 

Houston shows the greatest percntage of any southern city in southern 
loans, being 1.83% ahead of Atlanta, 1.94% ahead of Dallas and but .12% 
difference with New Orleans, yet with $3,914,000 more southern loans than 
New Orleans. 

Conclusively is shown Houston's supenonty in table showing bank and 
trust company credit balances with the National banks in some of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States; also showing amounts loaned by the National 
banks in the same cities to their corresponding banks; also bought paper and 
collateral loans to non-customers of the lending banks, securities owned and 
cash reserve in vaults, as of cities named: 

Amount on de- Amount loaned Percent. Bought pa- 
Cities, posit from all all banks on loaned per, etc., 

banks, etc. bills payable, etc. banks made by banks 

Houston $12,616,553 $1,865,678 14.79 $1,685,948 

New Orleans 7,229,470 1,134,102 16.70 1,234,109 

Dallas 6,237,357 1,385,687 22.21 587,558 

Atlanta 4,436,974 892,612 20.12 865,180 

Also 

Bonds and 
Cities. securities Reserve in 

held by banks vaults 

Houston $1,366,532 $3,596,044 

New Orleans 5,587,233 2,830,769 

DaUas 1,293,061 1,855,927 

Atlanta 1,408,350 1,855,427 

The above table is taken from the official table containing 31 cities and 
shows Houston seventeenth on the list. New Orleans twenty-third, Dallas 
twenty-fourth and Atlanta twenty-seventh. 
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Of the 37 cities that asked to be designated as Federal Reserve cities, 
Houston shows the largest individual deposits and loans and discounts per 
capita. This includes even the largest cities of the land. The estimate was 
based on 1910 United States Census. Selecting the four cities — ^Houston, 
New Orleans, Atlanta and Dallas — as the basis for comparison, they appear 
taken from the table as follows: 

Location Population Banks Capital Per Cap. Indiv. Dep. Per Cap. 

Houston 78,800 6 $7,125,000 90 $25,013,951 317 

DaUas 92,104 5 5,900,000 64 18,551,847 201 

New Orleans.. 339,075 4 6,730,000 20 16,857,832 50 

Atlanta 154,839 6 8,600,000 56 24,348,912 157 

Also 

Loans and Dis. Per Cap. 

Houston $25,923,087 $329 

Dallas 18,622,564 202 

New Orleans 17,285,254 51 

Atlanta 26,038,731 168 

The policy to which Houston is committed towards making the city the 
manufacturing and industrial center of the South also bears on the tax prob- 
lem. It takes the unique stand that it is better to seek the enlargement of 
going industries than to laxmch new ones. In other words, while it seeks to 
attract new industries, its principal intent is to aid the established industry 
towards enlarging its facilities and business. This is an absolutely soimd 
policy but can only be carried out successfully in cases where tax payers are 
entirely satisfied with their tax system. 

The successful industries are the best advertisement for a city and 
as industrial failures are the worst possible advertisement, it is therefore safer 
to aid established industries in enlarging their facilities and business than to 
launch a new industry which might prove a failure. 

In offering a resume of last year's industrial activities, the following 
matter contains new industries, enlargements and improvements for the year, 
and considering the period covered and the section of the coimtry, this is 
a most remarkable showing. 

Houston Show Case M'f'g. Company has spent $50,000 for extensions 
and plant additions. Gulf Refining Company is expending a half million dol- 
lars building oil terminals. Armour Fertilizing Company has constructed a 
twenty thousand ton fertilizer plant. The Fidelity Cotton Oil & Fertilizer 
Company has made extensions and enlargements. The Houston Packing 
Company has erected a new fire-proof plant to house their fertilizer industry. 
The Watkins Medical Company has completed plans for the construction of 
a $250,000 branch office. A Mr. J. R. Sturgill has purchased eleven and one- 
half acres of property for the construction of a $30,000 saw mill. The Mon- 
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crieff-Lenoir M'f'g. Company has completed a new $50,000 tinware mantifac- 
tuiing plant, which company has moved to Houston from Knoxville, Tenn. 
The Houston Crate & Box M'f'g. Company opened its new plant during the 
year. The Scyrus Scott M'f'g. Company, overall mantifacturers, increased 
its capital stock $200,000. The South Texas Cotton Oil Company expended 
$25,000 in constructing a new brick building and adding new machinery. 
The Hogan-Allnoch Dry Goods Company increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $260,000. The Star Engraving Company increased its capital 
stock from $6,000 to $15,000 and constructed an entirely new plant. The 
Industrial Rice Milling Company rebuilt its plant following a fire at a cost 
of $50,000, installing additionally $25,000 worth of machinery. The Hous- 
ton Electric Company is expending an appropriation of $1,379,201 in street 
paving, track extension, equipment and other materials. The Nelms-Kehoe 
Company is constructing a large cotton sorting shed. Jones Bros, have made 
plans for the construction of a fig preserving plant. The Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has purchased additional ground for extensions to its plant. The 
Magnolia Storage and Warehouse Company has constructed a wharf to 
accommodate cotton freighters. The Texas Metal Company has ptirchased 
acreage for the erection of a factory to manufacttire metal beds. 

Houston claims to have more sky-scrapers than any city' in the United 
States of equal population and has forty tall buildings of six stories and over 
to prove her claims. This is also one of the results of the Houston tax sjrstem. 

The new Union Station and the Katy Station are architectural wonders 
and were items which in 1912 placed Houston at the head of all cities in value 
of building permits and presses close in second place last year. Last year 
Houston had a commanding lead in building permits over all Texas cities 
and for the first seven months of the year was $1,090,449. ahead of the seven 
months of the previous year. 

How Houston has steadily climbed in btiilding operations is best evi- 
denced by the record for a decade, which is as follows: 

1908 $3,269,139 

1909 3,114,009 

1910 3,491,532 

1911 3,353,400 

1912 4,685,075 

1913 5,087,489 

1914 (7 months 3,058,148 

The above table shows best the effect of the Houston plan of taxation 
which went into eflFect 1912. The first six months of 1913 building permits 
amounted to $2,636,425 as against $1,702,905 for the six months of 1911, 
an increase of nearly 55%, and for the whole year of 1912 amounted to 
$4,685,075 as against $3,333,400, an increase of about 37%. 

These were my impressions concerning the system and its "practical 
workings. I will not at this time describe in detail the plan of taxation 
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which contemplates that buildings, machinery of maniifactures and all other 
improvements upon land shall be assessed at only 25% of their value, land 
being assessed at its fair value, since your readers are already acquainted 
with it. But I wish to place emphasis on the Somers system of equalizing 
realty values in operation at Houston, which is the greatest benefit accruing 
to the property owners of Houston aside from the Houston plan of taxation. 
It is the only scientific method of taxing valuation on a fair and impartial 



As personal property such as cash, household furniture and evidences of 
debt are totally exempt from taxation, a perpetual bonus is offered to manu- 
facturers and merchants for getting the full benefit for Houston from its. 
industries and enterprises. 

During my stay in Houston in a tax suit against the city the local court 
decided that the Houston plan of taxation is not constitutional and it is the 
judgment of the court that property must be assessed at 100 cents on the 
dollar. In accordance with the decision all property owned by citizens of 
Houston will be assessed for taxes this year. This will include credits, mort- 
gages, personal property, cash on deposit and other property which has not 
been paying taxes during the past three years. Real property being assessed 
at full value. Although the court's decision has been appealed from to the 
higher courts, yet in the meantime property will be assessed according to 
the court's order. 

The court's ruling will work an injustice not only upon the men who 
would develop the city but also upon him who has already developed the 
city. For instance, here are two adjoining pieces of property; a far-seeing, 
loyal and courageous citizen has erected one of the finest buildings in the city 
which has enhanced the adjoining property at least 300%, and now it is pro- 
posed to penalize or tax the citizen's effort by more than doubling his assess- 
ment in order to reduce that of adjoining property proportionately, the owner 
of which has realized an enormous increment without turning a hand or doing 
an3rthing for the advancement of the city's welfare. For example, Houston 
has a collection of the best hotels in the South and in the Rice Hotel the 
very finest. This hotel is valued at $3,000,000 and is now assessed 25% on 
the value of the building, $2,200,000, viz.: $550,000 and 75% on the land, 
$800,000 at full value, a total of $1,350,000. Under the new plan it will be 
assessed at $3,000,000. This equally applies to the small property holder. 
Under the so-called Houston plan a $3,000 house on a $1,000 lot was assessed 
at $1,700, now it will be assessed at $4,000. 

Under the plan in use since 1912 rentals have been based on the recent 
S3rstem of taxation when the small property owner could comfortably see a 
fair sky. Now he is confronted by an increased tax expense which he will 
suffer only long enough to meet the present existing leases and must then 
increase his rentals to meet the new existing conditions. The exemption of 
buildings from taxation to the amoimt of 75% of their value has not alone 
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had the effect of lowering house rents, but the increased number of buildings 
as a restdt of the operations of the plan has also caused a reduction of rents. 
It is estimated that rents have been reduced from 5% to 20% since the Hous- 
ton plan has been in existence. Since about 80% of the people are renters a 
great majority of the people have been benefitted. 

The 100% value taxation plan to be again introduced on enciunbered 
property becomes a double tax. For instance, improved real estate valued 
at $100,000 will be assessed on $100,000. If there is held against this prop- 
erty by another party a mortgage of $50,000 this will also be assessed so that 
there is in all $150,000 assessment on property valued at $100,000. 

The court's ruling will also operate in this manner. If a man of good 
credit and account wishes to borrow money to build or enlarge his place of 
business offering a handsome security at 8% he will have considerable diffi- 
ctdty in obtaining this credit if the loan is assessed at from 2}4% to 3%. 
It means that local funds will not be used locally and the money invested 
in buying foreign bonds which will build foreign property, etc. The wonderful 
growth of Houston will receive a set-back and certainly will demoralize the 
building industry of the city. 

The people of Houston have repeatedly overwhelmingly endorsed the 
Houston plan of taxation, which is conclusive evidence that the people have 
been benefitted by the plan. Mr. Pastoriza, who devised and put into opera- 
tion the plan, was twice elected to succeed himself as City Commissioner and 
received the highest vote of the Commissioners. 

Based on my previous figures it is undeniable that Houston has pros- 
pered in the past four years. It is also tutdeniable that this prosperity must 
be blighted by "killing the goose that laid the golden egg." Not only will 
it apply to real property but to machinery of mantifactories as well 
as raw material and finished products which will be taxed at full value. This 
of itself will destroy some of Houston's industries and will certainly prevent 
new ones from being established. It will be interesting to watch the effect 
on bank deposits and the report of the banks for this year. 

To thwart the few large unimproved property owners who are the only 
opposers of the so-called Houston taxation system and who instigated the 
action decided by the court and its ruling, the Commissioners have submitted 
a joint resolution which is now pending in the House amending the constitu- 
tion to enable the city of Houston to continue its tax plan, and in my opinion 
it is vital to the continued prosperity of the city. 

A majority of the home owners and large business interests have signed 
a petition asking for the adoption of the resolution and among the signers 
are The Bering M'f'g. Co., Otis Elevator Co., Ford Motor Co., Union Iron 
Works, Levy Bros. Dry Goods Co., S. H. Kress & Co., Waddells House Fur- 
nishing Co., S. F. Carter, banker. Magnolia Land Co., Texas Warehouse Co., 
Stowers Furniture Co., Houston Drug Co., Wilson Grocery Co., and others. 

The Magnolia Park Land Co., which owns large interests in both the coun- 
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try and city, sa3rs the Houston plan of taxation is one of the city's biggest 
assets, and cites the fact as to the prosperity of Houston under the taxing 
plan and regrets that the legality of the Houston plan has been questioned 
in the courts. 



ARE WE NOT BARBARIANS? 



(For th€ Riviiw.) 



By A. J. MBLVUXB 



Have we not grown callous to the horrors of the European War? That 
we are prone to become so is evidenced by otir indifference to those of an 
ever present war. The age-long war between the House of Want and the 
House of Have which in its noiseless, steady, grinding, relentless way is as 
awful and horrible as that now la3dng waste to some of the earth's fairest 
lands. It, as remorselessly, piles up its uncounted dead and maimed, brings 
ill health, poverty, fear, hate, starvation and broken hearts to the people 
of all lands, whether monarchies or republics. The cries of its suffering vic- 
tims are unheard, though many are at our very doors or, if heard, we absolve 
ourselves of personal responsibility by resort to that comforting biblical assur- 
ance, so long the refuge of the self-satisfied and self-sanctified, *The poor 
ye have always with ye." That we have tried to pray away war is but a 
further evidence of our barbarism. We have inherited war and prayer from 
man in his lowest state. Civilized man will neither war nor pray. 

The best among us have in all ages striven for civilization. It is a con- 
dition that fulfills the professed ideals of all men. But notwithstanding the 
wonderful advance in science and art of the last two hundred years, and 
despite the Church, education (so-called) and increased stiffrage, our goal is 
still just beyond us; elusive as a will o' the wisp. Why? 

Owing to an education which has failed to teach us to think, we are botmd 
by a reverence for time-worn customs and precedent; we believe that our 
individual interests are best served by upholding the privileges of the class 
that controls our jobs or buys our goods. As this class is well satisfied with 
things as they are; we, the toady Tories, oppose all changes not favored by 
it. The flimkies of aristocracy uphold aristocracy that flimkydom may flour- 
ish. The clerical and business forces of protected industries, land privilege, 
railroads and those businesses enjoying special concessions in no way differ 
from the flunkies. The toady Tories must be taught to think. They are the 
stimibling blocks in the path of progress. 

Buckle, in his History of Civilization, shows that, while the enactment 
of some few fimdamental laws have advanced us toward civilization, far 
greater advances have been secured by the repeal of laws. Man's laws are 
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so frequently obstructive of the natural laws governing human association 
that the cause of this is clear. 

The key we have so long sought is the repeal of obstructive laws. Let us 
use it to open the door to peace and brotherhood between the peoples of all 
nations and to health, plenty and happiness for all men. Then and then only 
can we call ourselves civilized. 

Other action may be needed to achieve our goal, but to be effective it 
must follow the repeal of all laws which in any way interfere with the freedom 
of individuals of different nations to trade with one another on a basis of 
mutual satisfaction (laws which obstruct such trade are the root cause of war 
between nations); the repeal of all laws conferring special privileges upon 
individuals, groups or classes, thus abolishing war between them; the repeal 
of all laws for obtaining revenue by a tax upon Qxiything save upon the right 
to the use of natural opportunities for the production of wealth, enjoyed by 
an individual to the exclusion of all others, thereby causing an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, with the result that one who works shall retain the full 
product of his labor and that of no other. 

If there be a panacea for social ills, it is freedom. It at least benefits 
all men be they capitalists or laborers. 

The laws to be repealed are not beneficial to any class, upper, middle or 
lower. When men become capable of thought on the subject of political 
economy, as they will when taught it by others than the paid advocates of 
the beneficiaries of things as they are, the natural laws of human association 
and trade will become as manifest to them as the physical, laws of gravity. 
Then, and then only, will men cease to make laws not in harmony with them. 
Until then we must forego the blessings of civilization and war and hate will 
still prevail and want and the fear of want will be the portion of an ever-in- 
creasing majority of men. 



THE SINGLE TAX— A DEFINITION. 



The fundamental doctrine of Henry George, the equal right of all men 
to the use of the earth, did not originate with him; but his clear statement 
of a method by which it could be enforced, without increasing State machin- 
ery, and indeed with a great simplification of government, gave it a new form. 
This method he named the Single Tax. His doctrine may be condensed as 
follows: The land of every coimtry belongs of right to all the people of that 
cotmtry. This right cannot be alienated by one generation, so as to affect 
the title of the next, any more than men can sell their yet unborn children 
for slaves. Private ownership of land has no more foundation in morality 
or reason than private ownership of air or sunlight. But the private occu- 
pancy and use of land are right and indispensable. Any attempt to divide 
land into equal shares is impossible and undesirable. Land should be, and 
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practically is now, divided for private use in parcels among those who will 
pay the highest price for each parcel. This price is now paid by some persons 
annually, and it is called retU. By applying the rent of land, exclusive of 
all improvements, to the equal benefit of the whole community, absolute jus- 
tice would be done to all. As rent is alwa)rs more than suflScient to defray 
all necessary expenses of government, those expenses should be met by a tax 
on rent alone, to be brought about by the gradual abolition of all other taxes. 
Landlords should be left in undisttirbed possession and nonwnal ownership of 
the land, with a sufficient margin over the tax to induce them to collect their 
rents and pay the tax. They would thus be transferred into mere land agents. 
Obviously this would involve absolute free trade, since all taxes on imports, 
manufactures, successions, documents, personal property, buildings or im- 
provements would disappear. Nothing made by man would be taxed at all. 
The right of private property in all things made by man would thus be abso- 
lute, for the owner of such things could not be divested of his property without 
full compensation, even under the pretence of taxation. — ^F. C. R. D. 



BI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTEIL 



By THB EDITOR* 



There is little to report this bi-month. The defeat of the Single Tax in 
Colorado Springs by a large majority is to be regretted, though few antici- 
pated victory. Later in this month — ^May — the Single Tax will be voted on 
in Denver, where John Z. White has made an active campaign and the local 
workers have labored gloriously. 

In Houston the decision of Judge Read has made it incumbent on the 
tax officials of that city to enforce "constitutional taxation," and Commis- 
sioner Pastoriza and his supporters will see to it that the friends of the S3rstem 
of taxing everything in sight get "all that is coming to them." This kind of 
enforcement will be new to most of them, and they may be expected to wince 
under the infliction. In the meantime the friends of tax exemption will work 
for such changes in the fimdamental law as will make for the early return to 
the system under which Houston has grown so wonderfully. For an account 
of this growth, such has not yet appeared elsewhere, our readers are referred 
to the article by Mr. Waters in this issue. 

In the Oklahoma State Senate a bill has been introduced by Senator 
Clarence Davis providing for a Single Tax amendment to the constitution. 
It passed by a vote of 22 to 17. Senator Davis will now lead a movement 
to submit it to referendum. 

Hon. W. S. U'Ren has drafted a new plan for submission to the voters 
of Oregon. It provides for the taxation of rent, and says: 
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"Because all ground rents and all the selling values of land are created 
by the presence, industry and productive power of the whole people as a 
social organism, and not by those individuals only who own or hold title to 
land, it is right and necessary, in order to promote the general welfare, that 
all grotind rents shall be collected by taxation for public use whether the land 
is actually rented or used or not. 

It is therefore the public policy of Oregon to abolish all forms of land 
monopoly and leave no chance for any person to get a profit by owning land 
without using it; to begin the abolition of involuntary unemployment and 
poverty in this State by enacting such laws as shall insure opportunity to all 
citizens for the exclusive possession and use of enough land to employ them- 
selves and make their homes, so long as there is idle land; to protect all per- 
sons in the absolute ownership of the value of their improvements and the 
rents or other payments for the use of such land improvements. 

Taxes will be levied on ground rent and not on land, and the tax in any 
year may equal, but shall never exceed the ground rent for that year." 

Improvements are exempted in the measure. It is more far reaching 
than any Single Tax proposal yet submitted to the people of Oregon where 
a large portion of the voters have shown themselves hospitable to our propa- 
ganda. 

In New Jersey the Hennessy-Hammond home rule taxation bill is de- 
feated in the Senate. 

All the hosts of friends of Benjamin C. Marsh, who has led the Lower 
Rents Society in its campaign for the exemption of improvements, will rejoice 
in his recovery from a severe illness. The splendid fight he has carried on will 
be restmied with the old unconquerable spirit. The bill introduced by Senator 
Wm. J. Hefferman which provided for the practical imtaxing of buildings 
will not see the light, and the fight must be taken up at the next session of 
the legislature. 

In Pennsylvania a bill has been introduced in the legislattire by Senator 
Tompkins providing for extending the exemption of tools and machinery to 
third class cities, and another bill for extending the provision which has here- 
tofore applied to Pittsburg and Scranton only, for a gradual exemption of 
buildings up to a maximum of fifty per cent. 

The Hon. Ira W. Stratton, mayor of Reading, in urging the passage of 
this measure thus points out its advantages: 

"Moreover this Act of May 15, 1913, and the Supreme Court decision re- 
ferred to, clearly show that land and improvements vsdues should not only be 
separately determined but also differently treated. The reasons for this are 
clear enough. Neither individual or municipal wisdom and enterprise can 
increase the amount of land which nature provides and positively limits; but 
they can control the quantity and the character of buildings and other im- 
provements. Site values inevitably come and constantly increase with popu- 
lation and general progress, while improvement values, which represent 
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human enterprise and labor, inevitably depreciate with age. Even a good sec- 
ond hand building is apt to sell something like a second-hand machine, 
while an unsuitable building, however costly, may be a mere enctunbrance to 
a good site. These facts must be fairly recognized in order to fully secure a 
wise and equitable assessment of taxes. The provision for gradxial exemption 
of fifty per cent, of building and improvement values which the State legis- 
lature included in this Act of May 15th, 1913, was a wise one which ought to 
be extended to all municipalities. The immediate essential to real progress 
however is that separate valuations of land and improvements be s)^temati- 
cally made, for otherwise a fair equalization of assessments cannot be attained." 



MAKING TENANTS. 



The Nebraska Farmer calls attention to the recent survey made by the 
Agricultural Department of three typical areas in the com belt in Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana, wnere it was fotmd that landlords were receiving an 
average return of 3.5 per cent, on the value of their farms. Commenting 
upon this the Partner says: 

"If a piece of land valued at $150. an acre yielded 3.5 percent., the return 
would be $5.25 an acre. But $5.25 an acre is 6 per cent, on only $87.50. 
The difference between $87.50 and $150., or $62.50, represents unproductive 
value — something for which the land buyer must pay, but upon which he 
realizes no immediate returns." 

This is a concrete illustration of the evils of the present land system. 
The State, by levying taxes upon labor products, and to that extent remitting 
the tax upon land values, enables the owners of lands to retain for their pri- 
vate use the value that comes to land through the growth of population. 
This growing increment serves as a speculative medium; and men buy land 
at the higher figure, despite the small interest return, in the hope and expec- 
tation that they will be able to recoup themselves through future increment. 
But men with, little capital, wishing land for use, find it inadvisable to borrow 
money at six per cent, to buy land that they can rent on a basis of three and 
a half per cent. Consequently, the same law that makes speculators of cap- 
italists turns farmers into tenants. It is merely a question of keeping on in 
the present course to make this a nation of small tenants and great land- 
lords. — The Public (Chicago). 

The World is God's bequest to mankind. All men are joint heirs to itr 
you among the number. — Herbert Spencer in 1850, Social Statics, Chap. IX. 



The earth, therefore and all things therein are the general property of 
all mankind, exclusive of all other beings, from the inunediate gift of the 
Creator. — Blackstone (1765), Commentaries, II, Chap. I, page 3. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



Those whose subscriptions have expired 
and who have not yet renewed are urged to 
do so at the earliest opportunity. There 
is a chance of making the Review a 
monthly ere many months roll round. Just 
now is not the time to consider it, but the 
beginning of 1916 may bring great changes 
to the face of the world, and the dawning 
of a world-wide economic revolution. 



But at present the Review's energies 
shall be spent on carrying to a successful 
completion the Single Tax Quinquennial 
Year Book. Every reader of the Review 
is asked to read carefully the editorial 
statement that follows and the advertise- 
ment on back pages. Help now, for the 
pledges are slow in coming. Do not send 
money. Remember, 700 pledges must be 
secured before the work can be begun. 

Will our readers furnish us with sugges- 
tions as to what should be included in this 
work? Will those who know of sources of 
information on the subjects suggested, who 
have themselves collected statistics, or who 
have written or desire to write articles suit- 
able for such publication, communicate 
with us? We want the advice of everyone 
as to methods of treatment of the various 
subjects, and who should be selected 



to write upon them. There will be no 
work as important outside of the books of 
Henry George himself. 



The Goodw3m Institute Library, of 
Memphis, Tenn., is in need of May-June, 
1914, issue of the Review. 



The Single Tax News, of Union, N. Y., 
is another Single Tax paper published 
monthly, to which we wish long life and 
such happiness as comes to Single Tax edit- 
ors. Mr. Chas. Le Baron Goeller is both 
publisher and editor. 



The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, Pa., 
wants copy of Review for July-August, 
1913. 

The University of Oregon Library, 
Eugene, Oregon, still lacks the following 
ntunbers of the Review needed for biading: 

Vols. 1 to 4 complete. 

Vol. 5, nos. 1 and 2. 

Vol. 7, no. 4. 

Vol. 10, nos. 1, 2, 3. 



Prop. J. H. Demuth, of 254 Elm St., 
Oberlin, Ohio, would like to buy or borrow 
a copy of the "Japanese Notions of Politi* 
cal Economy." 

Mr. p. p. Anspach, 909 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, wants a copy of the Re-> 
VIEW for Nov.-Dec, 1914. 

4 

Mr. S. Tideman, of Fisk, Mo., wants a 
July-Aug., 1909, nxunber. 



The pamphlet containing the telling ad- 
dresses of Surgeon-General Gorgas and Prof 
Prof. L. J. Johnson, of Harvard, is one of 
the most efifective pamphlets of our move- 
ment, and to physicians especially so. An 
edition of 25,000 copies has been printed 
by the Pels Commission, but they should 
circulate a much larger quantity and will 
do so if the necessary help is forthcoming. 



Send $1. for 10 assorted Special Num- 
bers of the SiNOLB Tax Review for propa* 
ganda among your friends. 
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THE COMING SINGLE TAX CON- 
FERENCE. 



The Single Tax and Pels Commission 
Conference will be held on the exposition 
grounds, at San Francisco, California, on 
August 23, 24, and 25. The 25th will be 
known as a "Henry George Day." 

All the Single Taxers who expect to at- 
tend should communicate with James H. 
Barry, San Francisco Star, and the com- 
mittee wiU arrange in advance for their 
comfort. It is important that the San 
Francisco committee have some idea of the 
number of persons who will attend in order 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

Indications are that there will be a large 
attendance from west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Mrs. Joseph Fels will be present, starting 
early in Ju^, and campaigning all the way 
to tiie coast. 

It is hoped that the largest Conference 
since the Fels Commission was organised 
may result. 

Arrangements will be mad^ for a de- 
tailed report in the Rbvibw by Luther S. 
8. Dickey, its special representative* 



OUR PROJECTED SINGLE TAX YEAR 
BOOK— QUINQUENNIAL. 



Pledges to the Single Tax Year Book 
(Quinquennial) continue to come in, but 
with exasperating slowness. Our friends 
are not 3ret awake to the importance of the 
project. To every subscriber to the Rb- 
YiBW a special letter is now on its way, and 
other lists of Single Taxers will be circu- 
larised. 

We must have 700 pledges before mak- 
ing a move and such a work as we contem- 
plate can hardly be completed within a year 
from its undertaking. Our readers will 
therefore realize how important it is to rush 
their pledges. 

This work cannot be published for less 
than $2.00 per copy. Nor is it desirable. 
Less than $2.00 would furnish a work of 
insufficient volume and unimpoeing char- 



acter. A Permanent Reference Manual 
or One-Volume Encydopedia of the Move- 
ment ought to have, in order to contain the 
necessary matter in adequate setting, from 
400 to 500 pages or more. And it is such a 
work that will be under way as soon as the 
necessary pledges are secured. 

The book will contain all that one wiU 
want to know of the Progress of the Move- 
ment to Date; Its History; Its Nature and 
Character; Its Relation to other Move- 
ments; Its Literature; Answers to Objec- 
tions; The Problems it wiU Solve, or Bring 
Nearer to Solution, and a hundred other 
topics that should be treated. 

Our literature, while some of it is admir- 
able, is fragmentary outside of "Progress and 
Poverty" and the works of the master; some 
of it is of dubious validity; little is typo- 
graphically or mechanically impressive. 
Designed for inexpensive propaganda it is 
scattering in its nature, and unrelated. To 
answer any particular queation put to us 
we can refer the questioner to "Progress and 
Poverty" if we know the page number, but 
we can do little more. Then, too, the prob- 
lems there stated, though changed but little 
in essence, have assumed a different aspect 
after the lapse of nearly forty years. Cor- 
poration, Railroad and Franchise problems 
are not quite the same. And the laws of 
development and decay which were stated 
by the master have received in the last few 
years tremendous exemplifications, and re- 
cent startling occurrences have shown how 
true were his predictions as to the tenuous 
nature of the whole edifice of modem civ- 
ifisation. 

Many are the end<vsements which have 
been received from our friends. Rev. Her- 
bert Bigelow writes : "I enclose my pledge 
for the Year Book (Quinqennial) over the 
prospect of which I am well pleased." R. 
Heriot, of Uttle Rock, Ark., writes: "I 
think a book along the Hnes of the Social- 
ists' 'An Arsenal of Facts' would be im- 
mensely useful in supplying our writers and 
speakers with ready matter in the way of 
statistics, etc." Mr. B. A. Whittemore, 
of Boston, writes: "I decidedly approve the 
idea." Robt. L. Scott, Winnepeg, Can., 
writes: "I note you want subscribers for 
700 copies. A live man could easily sell 
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7,000 copies. The real estate dealers and 
real estate exchanges all over this country 
would buy them. They are beginning to 
show some signs of life on this Single Tax 
proposition in this country. Some of them 
are already so mad they kick, scratch and 
bite every time the question is mooted." 

Will our readers note what we have to say 
in our advertising pages? Will those to 
whom the letter now on its way is addressed 
note carefully its contents? 

Help swell the 700 pledges to 1,000. 
Send in your pledge at once for one or more 
copies of the work. 

Send no money; send your pledge. 

Do it nowl 

A PROMISING LINE OP THOUGHT 



"We seek extension of territory because 
we cannot utilize the territory we have," 
says Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in a splendid 
essay on the war in the April i4<toii^«c. This 
is one of the causes of war, according to Mr. 
Dickinson. The thought is worth elabor- 
ating; it would profit Mr. Dickinson with 
his clear vision and noble impulses, to at- 
tempt the further development of that 
thought. He will be surprised at the con- 
clusions to which it will bring him. And 
if we can guess at the character of a man 
by the spirit in which he writes he will not 
shrink from it. 



WHY SINGLE TAX MATTER IS TABOO. 



Whitelaw Reid, of the Tribune, owns 
land worth a million and a half, and has 
large real estate holdings up the river, v 

The PuHtsers, of the World, are large 
owners of real estate, some of which is 
vacant 

Hearst is everywhere speculating in real 
estate, and has vast holdings in Mexico. 

Munsey, owner of the Press, can advocate 
Bun Moose remedies for industrial evils, 
but is tied up with his trust connections, 
and Single Taxers need not be toki that the 
trust is based on land. 

The Sun is the spokesman of Wall Street 
interests, of which land is largely the basis. 

Is it any wonder that there is a conspir- 
£icy of silence among newspapers, and that 



it is reported that in every newspaper office 
in this city there exist instructions coming 
from higher up to omit Single Tax matter 
where possible and minimize it where it 
cannot be omitted. 



LET US HAVE A LEISURE CLASS. 



It is sometimes contended that what is 
needed in this country is a large leisure 
and propertied class which will be able to 
give time to the consideration of questions 
of social polity. And those who so con- 
tend are right, though not in the precise 
way they have in mind. The Single Tax, 
or economic freedom, would give us the 
largest leisured and propertied dass the 
world has ever known. 



WON'T PAINT HIS HOUSE. 



This is the reply sent by Mr. T. E. Bui- 
lard, of SchuylerviUe, N. Y., to the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau, a concern, we presume, having 
paint to sell: 

Your circular received. 

You do not seem to realise what a uah 
thing you are doing to advise people to 
dean up and paint up this part of the 
country. In Houston it may do, the as* 
sessors are limited by law down there; 
but if I paint my house, they fine me not 
only once but every year until the paint 
wears off. I can paint the town red and 
they only fine me once. 

No, sir, you don't catch me cleaning up 
or painting up. I shall take my money 
and buy a comer lot in a boom town and 
let the weeds grow ten feet high. I can 
then teU the assessors I am getting noth- 
ing from the land and shoukl not be as* 
sessed. When others have moved in and 
painted up, I win seU my lot for a good 
profit and go to Northern Canada where 
they don't fine the man who paints his 
house. 

A Bill giving home rule in taxation, in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Nordman in the 
Wisconsin legislature, has been adversdy 
reported. 
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PRESIDENT EMERITUS ELIOT AND 
THE SINGLE TAX. 



Chance comments are often more inter- 
pretative of the attitude of certain men 
toward economic movements than labored 
disquisitions on the same subjects. In a 
recent nimiber of the Atlantic, ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot dealt with the extensive subject 
of American discoveries and their relation 
to modem civilization. An active-minded 
Single Taxer, Mr. Hugo W. Noren, ques- 
tioned Mr. Eliot as to why he had omitted 
from the list Henry George's proposal of 
the Single Tax as a solution of the economic 
problems pressing for attention, and was 
richly rewarded by eliciting from that dis- 
tinguished publicist the following reply: 

Cambridge, Mass., 

April 8, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 

I said nothing about the Single Tax in 
my article in the April Atlantic, because I 
am not sure that the Single Tax is a good 
thing. So far as one can now judge, it 
would have one pernicious effect, namely, 
to diminish the amount of grass land or gar- 
den about city houses, thus making cities 
more and more unwholesome and unattrac- 
tive. Nobody could afford to hold any 
ground in a city uncovered by buildings. 
Very truly yours, 

Charles W. Eliot 

• 

Doubtless the first sensation, which any 
one familiar with the subject derives from 
such an answer, is compounded of amaze- 
ment, contempt and some discouragement. 
Of course it is no secret that the famous 
"five foot shelf" of all the books necessary 
for complete culture, did not contain "Pro* 
gress and Poverty." But it was hardly 
believable that a man who had spent a gen- 
eration at the head of oiu* most famous 
institution of teaching, if not of learning, 
could have remained, as the reply would 
indicate, so totally unimpressed by the 
most significant movement of his time. 

Hostility, or even denunciation might 
have been expected, for most of President 
Eliot's work for Harvard was devoted to 
the diversion of some of the ill-gotten gains 



of predatory millionaires into the Univer- 
sity's coffers. Living in such an atmos- 
phere is not conducive to friendliness for 
any proposal looking toward economic free- 
dom, but it does not necessarily involve 
so feeble an intellectual grasp of the issues 
at stake. 

A movement, world-wide in its ramifica- 
tions, ought certainly to have created, in a 
really cultivated mind something more im- 
portant than the limitation of door-yards or 
house lawns or city grass plots. One stands 
aghast at the illimitable, invincible ignor- 
ance herein displayed. There is no reason 
to suspect any attempt on the part of Mr. 
Eliot to dodge the question. Had he any 
suspicion of the gravity of the issues in- 
volved he would have found a more respect- 
able pretext for escaping the expression of 
an opinion. 

In a busy career, such as President Eliot's, 
allowance must be made for the impossi- 
bility of a man's keeping abreast of all re- 
forms proposed, but the American mind 
seems to expect of its conspicuous citizens 
the ability to pronounce with authority 
opinions on the most tmrelated subjects. 

President Eliot seems not to have grasped 
even in relation to the narrow aspects of 
the objection which he advances, the fact 
that open spaces play their part in the esti- 
mation of values. He does not tmderstand 
that it is the private appropriation of land 
rents which militates against the existence 
of the open spaces for the multitude which 
he would conserve. Light and air are made 
merchantable commodities which are be- 
yond the rei^h of millions of city dwellers. 
Just because the system which he condenms 
is not a part of our public policy, around 
all our cities, uncounted acres, which might 
furnish sites for wholesome houses for our 
swarming populations, are held out of use, 
serving no human purpose, in the hope of 
futiu'e gain by their holders. Thousands 
of small land speculators "sweat blood" in 
taxes annually, to hold back from less for- 
tunate citizens than themselves the chance 
for a healthy and wholesome life. We have 
enlisted the irresistible power of human 
greed in the cause of congesting htmianity. 
The chimera of ultimate large gains, most 
often never to be realized, lures them lik^ 
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a will-o'-the-wisp, usually only to land them 
in the bog of financial disaster. 

If it were not too late at his time of life 
to hope that he can see the truth of an eco- 
nomic theory to which he has given such 
superficial attention, we might urge Presi- 
dent Eliot to really look into the principles 
underlying the Single Tax. If he could 
grasp them, it might change his attitude 
toward life. He might find in it a plan 
whereby even his beloved University could 
benefit in a nobler way than by being obliged 
to beg for the largess of vain-glorious pluto- 
crats, who cherish the empty hope of saving 
their names from merited oblivion by en- 
dowments whose purpose they can only 
vaguely comprehend. When the univer- 
sities serve the people, instead of being the 
bulwarks of privilege, the people will lib- 
erally support them. It will not then be 
necessary for university presidents to wait 
with bated breath on the alms of unculti- 
vated, uns3rmpathetic money-bags for the 
funds needful for higher education. Uni- 
versities will not then be the resorts for the 
sons of the idle rich, on the one hand, or 
places where young men are taught how to 
most effectively serve the owners of the 
earth in their task of extracting from the 
poor all that they produce, over and above 
a scanty living, to pile up fortunes for the 
luxury of wastrels. Education will then 
be something else than a means of teaching 
men how to get a living without working 
for it, which it now too often is. Hence 
the distrust with which labor regards cul- 
ture. Of course even our aristocratic uni- 
versities and their systems cannot entirely 
stamp out of generous youth its aspirations 
for justice, and so out of these very hot- 
beds of privilege come many who will and 
do fight for the right as they see it, but so 
far as in them lies, these institutions do tend 
to reinforce those most dangerous antago- 
nists of democracy, the esprit-de-corps of 
plutocracy, the Janissaries of privilege. 

If the value which population confers 
upon land is appropriated to the use of the 
people by means of the Single Tax, Presi- 
dent Eliot need have no fear that grass plots 
and lawns in city areas will disappear. On 
the contrary, instead of being the envied 
pleasures of a minute fraction of the popu- 



lation, they will be at the command of 
every citizen whose appreciation of them 
is deep enough to cause him to make the 
small sacrifice necessary for their possession. 

DEATH OF EDWARD McHUGH. 
(See frontispiece). 

In another column will be found an "ap- 
preciation" of the life and services of Ed* 
ward McHugh from the pen of Alexander 
Mackendrick. We do not publish the bio- 
graphical details in the life of the veteran 
who died April 13 of this year in his home 
at Birkenhead, England. He was laid 
away in the cemetery in his native city, and 
present at the graveside were a large num- 
ber of those who had been co-workers in 
the great cause to which he devoted his life 
and remarkable platform abilities. Tele- 
grams and letters of sympathy poiu'ed in 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
These testimonials bore silent witness to 
the love and admiration in which the dead 
soldier of the great cause is held. 

We shall long delight to recall our recol* 
lections of Edward McHugh in that cam* 
paign waged in 1897, in which Henry 
George fell a mart3rr to his ./hole-hearted 
devotion to htmianity. In this campaign 
Edward McHugh took a foremost part, 
speaking everywhere in this city, now in 
halls and again from the tails of carts. We 
recaU with a great deal of satisfaction that 
we followed him at one of these cart-tail 
meetings with the fate that overtook those 
who spoke "after Pericles." When Henry 
George died Mr. McHugh was with him, 
and in the few days of the campaign that 
followed, in which under the leadership of 
Henry George, Jr., the banner continued 
to be upheld, his voice would often break 
when he recalled the last hours of the 
master. 

He was not an orator as we love to con- 
ceive of oratory, but he was a forcible and 
effective spealrer, and remarkably clear In 
his presentation of otir doctrines of which 
few had a more intelligent comprehension. 

We cannot better conclude this slight 
reference to our old friend than by quot- 
ing from, the words received from C. Cara^ 
doc Rees, of Liverpool, who said: 
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"I shall miss him, for he was one of the 
salt of the earth. The leaves are falling 
one by one, but his falling seems to bare 
the tree." 



IS IT WORTH WHILE? 



When an American family in ordinary 
drcttmstances lays away its dead, it need 
not be troubled that the security of re- 
pose will be violated. The friends and rel- 
atives who remain behind are at least satis- 
fied that the mortal remains of their loved 
ones rest quietly under the flowers. This 
at least is one of the consolations of the poor. 

How different it is with the Rockefeller 
tomb where rests the body of the oil king's 
wife. Here armed guards watched until 
the interment, and over the surviving fam- 
ily hangs the fear of desecration. 

Is it worth while, all this accumulated 
gain, to be so hated? Or thus envied? 



OUR FRIEND ''THE GROUND HOG' ? 
IN ERROR 



The Ground Hog, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
doing good work in its biting, spicy com- 
ments which make interesting reading. 
But it should not fall into the very com- 
mon error of assuming that "if a dothing 
manufacturer has to pay $20,000 more 
for land on which to produce his garments 
he will have to add the interest on this sum 
to the cost," nor "If the merchant is 
charged more for store rent by reason of 
the increased site value of his store that pie 
will have to add this to the final selling 
price of his garments." 

We think it needful to call attention to 
the fallacy of teachings of this kind, all too 
common on the part of the advocates of 
the Single Tax. It is only necessary to 
point out that if an increase in rent is the 
result of an arbitrary demand on the part 
of the landlord he will lose his tenant, since 
the latter can ask no more for the goods he 
sells at that site than the price demanded 
by his competitor on a lower rent site. 
But if the increase is the result of a 
natural rise in site value, by which 
under our system of the private appro- 



priation of land values the landlord is 
the gainer, it is because the volume of 
sales or advantage of production at that 
point is greater than at points of lower site 
value. Nor does it follow that if the in- 
crease in site value is general over the 
whole city the price per garment or unit of 
product is or can be increased. This again 
measures the community volume of trade 
and production as compared with locali- 
ties of lesser population or inferior com- 
munity advantages, and is thus the meas- 
ure of the greater prosperity, reaped under 
our system, of course, chiefly by the land- 
lord class. But the unit price of produc- 
tion cannot be raised. If it could be pop- 
ulation would again flow toward the less 
favored communities, and the advantages 
of population and accompanying econo- 
mies of production wottM be lost to one 
community and transferred to another. 

This only has to be pondered over care- 
fully to be made clear. Our proposal to 
devert the stream of economic rent now 
going into private pockets into the com- 
mtmal pocket where it of right belongs is 
strong enough not to need arguments which 
though plausible are fallacious. 



GREAT WORDS. 



There are those, it is true, who have had 
the effrontery to lay the responsibility for 
poverty at the door of the house of God. 
But this kind of blasphemy is going out of 
fashion. There are few who would ven- 
ture in its indulgence nowadays. Poverty 
is recogxiized for what it is, a denial of the 
bounties of nature, a contradiction, a gross 
and degrading paradox, a state that must 
make way before the remedies bound to 
release for the whole world two kinds of 
wealth, the wealth that comes out of the 
teeming abundance of the world and the 
wealth that lies buried in the teeming pos- 
sibilities of human growth. — ^John D. 
Barrt (editorial) Evening Telegram, N. Y. 
City. 



The Boston Globe, in its issue of March 
19, in reply to an inquiry as to what the 
Single Tax is, replies in a column article by 
"Uncle Dudley." 
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LECTURE TOUR OP JAMES R. BROWN IN MEMORIAM— EDWARD McHUGH. 



Following is the list of speaking dates 
filled by James R. Brown since our last re* 
port. Mr. Brown is the official lecturer of 
the New York State Single Tax League* 
and is making a tremendous impression in 
many cities and towns throughout the Em- 
pire State. 

Feb. 28. Unitarian Chtut^ Toronto. 

March 11. St. Marks Church W. 53d 

St.. N. Y. aty 
" 13. Manhattan S. T. Club Dinner 

" 15. Temple Club Mt. Vernon. 

" 22. Womens Club Brooklyn 

" 23. Saratoga Springs 

" 24. Ketcham Comers Grange 

" 28. Unitarian Church Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

•• 29. PineBush, N. Y Grai^;e 

April 4. Forum Albany, N. Y. 

" 7. B. of Trade Rennsselaer, N.Y. 

" 7. City Imp. Club (noon luncheon) 
Albany, N. Y. 

" 9. Mens Qub St. Mary Church, 

N. Y. City 

" 11. Debate Albany. 

" 12. Methodist Church Albany. 

" 13. Peekskill B. of Trade. 

" 14. Y.M.C.A..307W.34th.N.Y. 
" 16. Collegiate Church . . 307 W. 34th 

St., N. Y. City 
" 17. M. S. T. Chib Dinner 
" 20. Hamilton College. .CKnton, N.Y. 
Three lectures of one hr. each. 
" 22. Syracuse University. Two lec- 
tures of one hr. each. 

" 24. Y. M. C. A Brooklyn. 

•• 25. Brooklyn PhiL Society. 

" 27. Saratoga Church Qub. 

May 3. Hoosick Falls . 
" 4. Schuylerville N. Y. S. T. Meeting. 

" 5. Greenwich Baptist Church. 

•' 12. Rochester University N. Y. 

Three lectures one hr. each. 



(See frontispiece). 



Mr. Herman Lbmp, a weU known elec- 
trical engineer, was one of the lecturers at 
the Erie, Pa.. Public Library on April 9th, 
before the Erie Single Tax Club. The 
Times and Herald gave good reports. 



"Time like an ever rolling stream, bears 
all her sons away," and among those whom 
Mother Earth has folded to her bosom dur- 
ing recent years, none will be more deeply 
mourned than Edward McHugh, of Birk- 
enhead, England. It is with a melancholy 
pleasure that I offer to the readers of the 
Single Tax Rbvibw a few sincere words ex- 
pressive of the high appreciation in which 
he was held by a wide circle of friends. 

There are few among us who can hope to 
leave behind that recollection of personal 
charm, in kindness and geniality of man- 
ner, which shall give a lasting fragrance 
to our names, apart from any claim to re- 
membrance we may have earned by our 
life work. It will be difficult indeed for 
Single Taxers to say whether Edward Mc- 
Hugh will be best remembered because of 
his unique personal qualities or on account 
of the splendid service he has rendered to 
the cause. The buoyancy and cheerful- 
ness which so markedly distinguished him 
were a constant source of strength and 
stimulus to his privileged acquaintances, 
and no less a reproach to any tendency to 
despair at the slow grinding of the mills 
of God. But his optimism was not of the 
easy-chair description that expresses itself 
in a placid reliance on "streams of tend- 
ency" or evolutionary forces. He earned 
the right to his cheerfulness and optimism 
by identifying himself with, and maldng 
himself part of, those cosmic forces which 
he believed were carrying us to higher 
planes of civilization. His personality and 
contribution to the great cause of liberty 
would, either of them, have given him a 
warm place in our memories, but together 
entitle him to the tribute which we only pay 
to exceptional men. 

My first acquaintance with the name of 
McHugh occurred about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago and before I had joinM 
myself to the movement which has since 
become so integral a part of my own life. I 
received a letter on a matter of purely com- 
mercial business dated from "Single Tax Cot- 
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tage, Birkenhead" and signed by McHugh. 
In acknowledging the communication I 
congratulated the writer on his cotirage 
in thus nailing his colors to the mast, and 
expressed my s)rmpathy with the principles 
he so openly avowed. I more than sus- 
pect that it was the fact of having thus 
committed myself to a stranger that set 
me thinking more seriously than before, 
and that led to my ultimately identif3ring 
m3rself with the Scottish League for the 
taxation of land values. May I present 
this incident as another example of the 
wisdom of the man who keeps his ideal al- 
ways on evidence, and lets no opporttmity 
slip of sowing a thought-provoking seed? 

The details of Mr. HcHugh's career as 
labor organizer and Single Tax propagand- 
ist are given so fully and succinctly in The 
Public for April 23,that it would be sheer 
plagiarism to repeat them. While I have 
always known of his titanic labors and 
achievements on behalf of the dock labor- 
ers union, the crofters in Skye, and in com- 
nection with the Irish Land League, it was 
in connection with Single Tax propaganda 
that my orbit to some extent intersected 
with that of Mr. McHugh, and there my 
admiration has always been divided be- 
tween his power as a speaker and the kindly 
himiorous and fascinating personality to 
which I have already referred. During 
the great Budget campaign of 1909 it was 
my privilege on a platform on Glasgow 
Green at the open-air demonstration held 
there, and on which Mr. McHugh was one 
of the chief speakers, and I shall not soon 
forget the forceful stirring speech in which 
he held a large audience in breathless at- 
tention. 

Like all great fighters in just causes, Ed- 
ward McHugh would, we may feel sure, 
have elected to die with his armor on, and 
that this desire has been granted him may 
well be assimied. Though all public re- 
form propaganda in Great Britain has nec- 
essarily been suspended since the outbreak 
of the Eiu-opean war, it would be difficult 
to conceive of our lamented friend while 
strength remained with him, being other 
than a fighter for the cause he had so deeply 
at heart. To all who knew him, he will 
be permanently enrolled among the great 



company of "those immortal dead who live 
again lives made better by their presence." 
— ^Albx. MacKbndrick. 



THE CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO 
SPRINGS— BEATEN BUT GAINING. 



A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Colorado Springs Single Tax Club was 
called for January 20, 1915, to make a final 
decision on the question of submitting an 
amendment to the charter of the city pro- 
viding for the adoption of Single Tax for 
municipal purposes. Previous to this 
meeting, we had been hoping for a long 
time to have a Single Tax campaign. A 
year before, Geo. J. Knapp had been en- 
gaged to copy the schedules of all tax pay* 
ers, for the purpose of calculating who 
would save taxes by the Single Tax. The 
purpose was to send a letter to each tax- 
payer that saved, a statement as to how his 
taxes would be aJSected by the passage of 
mtuiicipal Single Tax. At this meeting 
there were present Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
Boyd, J. M. Poe, Dr. and Mrs. W. K. Sin- 
ton, Judge Robert Kerr, Mr. P. W. Bogar- 
dus. Dr. F. S. McKay, (president), and Mrs. 
S. E. Solly. Mr. J. W. McCleery, of Kan- 
sas City, was also present. There was con- 
siderable discussion as to the advisability 
of submitting the law; only two considered 
that it could be carried, and the others were 
either neutral or sure of defeat. Mr. Poe 
urged with great earnestness that we ought 
to submit the law, even if certain of defeat, 
in order to give the voters a chance to edu- 
cate themselves upon the question, and to 
introduce the idea as soon as possible. He 
therefore made a motion that we proceed 
with the campaign with what ftmds were 
available. The motion was seconded, and 
carried with two votes dissenting. 

At this meeting Judge Kerr submitted 
three rough drafts of proposed Single 
Tax amendment. The forms did not 
differ in essence but only in technical- 
ities. He recommended the selection of 
the shortest one. By a vote of four to 
three the conunittee left the matter to his 
judgment. 
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Later Mr. Kerr cast aside all three forms 
in favor of a very short, understandable 
one. The amendment follows: 

( 1 .) Personal property and the products 
of labor and all improvements in or upon 
land are hereby declared to be exempt from 
taxation for munioipal purposes in the City 
of Colorado Springs, such exemption to be- 
come effective on and after Jan. 1st, 1916. 

Provided, that nothing in this amend- 
ment shall be construed to abolish or in 
anywise aJSect such licenses or taxes as 
usually come within the police powers of 
the city. 

(2.) On and after January the first, 
1916, land, exclusive of all improvements 
thereon and all interests in land, including 
easements, privileges, and rights of way 
over private land, and franchises in public 
roads, streets and alleys shall always be sub- 
ject to taxation for municipal purposes. 

Provided, that nothing in this amend- 
ment shall be construed as imposing any 
tax on or subjecting to taxation any prop- 
erty exempt therefrom by the Constitution 
of the State of Colorado. 

(3.) The purpose of this amendment is 
to have installed and have put into effect 
in the City of Colorado Springs what is 
known as the Single Tax for municipal pur- 
poses, and to that end the Council is hereby 
instructed and directed, on the adoption of 
this amendment, to provide by ordinance 
some just and equitable S3rstem for the val- 
uation and assessment of land and interests 
in land for taxation; and also to provide 
by ordinance such other rules and regula- 
tions concerning taxation for municipal 
purposes as may be requisite or necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this amendment. 

Anything in the Charter of the City of 
Colorado Springs or in any of its several 
sections in conflict or inconsistent with the 
provisions of this amendment to Article VII 
is hereby repealed." 

By this time the period allowed for the 
securing of signatures and filing with the 
city clerk was drawing dangerously close, 
and the committee found it necessary to 
hire part of this done. On Monday, March 
1, the petition was filed with over 1,300 
names, nearly three times as many as nec- 



essary. The number required for a Char- 
ter Amendment is 5% of the last vote for 
governor within the city limits, and 476 
was the nimiber, if I remember rightly, 
certified to by the City Clerk. 

Shortly after the filing of the petition, 
the anti-Single Taxers, who had been lay* 
ing low to see whether we would submit the 
amendment, opened up their campaign un- 
der the title "The Just Taxation League," 
and a few da3rs after this, big headlines in 
the daily papers announced the arrival of 
Mr. Chas. H. Shields, of Seattle, who was 
to handle the campaign for their side. In 
one day they raised $2,000, from the Qear- 
ing House Association, the Real Estate Ex- 
change, and several big land companies. 
They raised a total of at least $6,000. that 
we know of, but judging from the amount 
of money appearing to be spent, the proba- 
bilities are that it was nearer the $10,000. 
mark. This was about six or seven times 
as much as we had been able to raise among 
sympathizers in the town with all the other 
Single Taxers of the U. S. together. 

No sooner had the opposition organized 
than they commenced an aggressive cam- 
paign, besides which ours stmk into insig- 
nificance. This is not to disparage our own 
efforts, because we had ahready had our 
McCleery before some dozen organizations, 
and put out several pieces of literature, 
together with the proposed amendment, in 
the hands of a large fraction of the voters 
of the city. The enemy had every advan- 
tage of us. They were furnished the ground 
floor of a prominent new building known as 
the Bennett Building, the windows of which 
soon appeared thickly covered with car- 
toons ridiculing the Single Tax, across the 
bottom of the window a large banner was 
placed in the window all the way across, 
with several such sentences as "We must 
make land common property, Henry 
George," and "If private property in land 
be just, then the remedy I have proposed 
(Single Tax) is unjust." This display at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from pas- 
sers-by, and we had no effective way of 
combating it. 

Mr. D. W. Buchmann, of Winnepeg, did 
us a great deal of good, by a speech and 
several newspaper interviews. 
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Early in the campaign the two news- 
papers the Colorado Springs GoMette and the 
Evening Telegraph came out against ns. 
The Gagette should logically have supported 
us, for it is progressive in politics, and usu- 
ally has a very liberal attitude on public 
questions. Unquestionably its opposition 
was due to the fact that the owner is a large 
ownerof vacant property in the dty. Never- 
theless, it is to its credit to say that it was 
much fairer in its attitude than that of the 
Telegraph. 

On March 16, Mr. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, 
arrived to aid us in prosecution of our side 
of the question. We arranged a number 
of public meetings for him, and he had a 
great influence. He made a ntmiber of 
people into Single Taxers who were not in 
position at that time to make public their 
position. Mr. Bigelow addressed several 
street meetings at which he is a master. 
We were unfortunate in having about a 
week of very bad weather during his stay. 
Had it not been for this, unquestionably 
we would have had a thousand more votes 
on our side, for Bigelow had little difficulty 
in getting the crowds with him. As an ex- 
ample of his campaigning ability, I may 
say that he drew together a crowd on a very 
cold, windy day, and held two hundred peo- 
ple there for an hotir and a half, under the 
most disagreeable conditions. 

After Mr. Bigelow's departure on the 
26th, we lost ground rapidly. The enemy 
waged a whirlwind campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, the keynote of which 
was that Single Tax was "confiscation of 
private property in land." The voters 
were told that their land titles would be in- 
secure, that they would lose their homes, 
that the rich would escape taxation, and 
that the Single Tax would spell universal 
disaster. The "antis" hired about a score 
of workers to visit every home in the city 
to scare the people in every way possible. 
Under the circumstances, as the people nat- 
urally knew very little regarding the exact 
meaning of otir philosophy, large numbers 
voted against it, not because they disap- 
proved of it, but because they were afraid. 

Mr. John Z. White arrived on the first of 
April and went to Pueblo where he debated 



the Single Tax question with Mr. Chas. H. 
Shields before the real estate men of that 
city. We know that he made a very strong 
impression. 

We were able to arrange only two meet- 
ings of any siae for Mr. White. He really 
arrived too late to accomplish much of 
value, but while we did have him, we were 
made to realize that he was the proper man 
to meet Shields — ^the champion misrepre* 
senter. The latter does not falsify direct- 
ly, but has a happy faculty (for his side of 
the case) in quoting isolated sentences and 
paragraphs from Henry George and reading 
them in a manner that is utterly confusing 
to the average man. White is logician and 
lawyer enough to make a fool of him. 

Election Day was on April 6, and here 
again we were unfortunate, for the weather 
turned out to be cold and rainy. The offi- 
cial vote was 7241 against our 944. When 
you consider all the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that we were so badly defeated. 
We were not well organized, and had great 
difficulty in agreeing on a policy. One half 
of oiu" literature was distributed before the 
enemy came out in opposition, and the peo- 
ple did not commence to take much interest 
in the matter tmtil the enemy by their ex- 
penditures made it so prominent. How- 
ever, as McCleery, the veteran Missouri cam- 
paigner says, concerning the enemy's policy 
of scaring voters: "You have got to start 
your campaign, let the enemy scaffe them 
into the realization that the Single Tax is a 
question of importance, and then after the 
election and in future work, get them out 
of it again." 

Few of us feel that the campaign was a 
mistake, because there can be no question 
that much educational work was done; 
many influential people were converted 
whose change of mind will bear fruit in the 
futiire, and the Single Tax has been so ad- 
vertised that future articles on the subject 
will be read. It is now up to us to organize 
on a solid basis, a basis that was impossible 
while the people were so indifferent to the 
question, and to educate the people in pre- 
paration for future elections. As our vet- 
eran John Z. White says: **We never lose." 
Our attitude must ever be that of 
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Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet, when he 
says: 

"Say not the struggle naught availeth. 
The labor and the wounds are vain. 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 

"If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers. 
And but for you possess the field." 

As a matter of fact we know that the Sin- 
gle Tax campaign in this city has already 
had a good moral efiEect. Men who hereto- 
fore have been placing their investments in 
land for speculative purposes see that the 
Single Tax is coming, and are preparing to 
withdraw these investments, as occasion 
arises, and cease to invest in this kind of 
non-productive business. They see the 
handwriting on the walL — ^Ernbst Sinton. 



EXTRACTS FROM CONTEMPORARY 
SOURCES. 



In the Labor Journal, of Everett, Wash., 
Theodore Teepe contributes a series of 
articles on the Single Tax in which the 
truths of our teaching are forcibly and 
simply stated. 



Mr. Chas. S. Thompson, ot Vancouvert 
writes respecting the present business de- 
pression in Canada: "This is attributed 
by many shallow thinkers to the war. I 
do not agree with them, for while the war 
might have contributed somewhat to hasten 
the financial trouble, on the other hand it 
has done something, too, to retard its com- 
ing. It has taken directly and indirectly 
nearly 200,000 men from the labor market, 
and has occasioned a demand for over 
$200,000,000 of war material. The de- 
pression is due rather to the high price of 
land forced up by speculation. I looked for 
it years before it came." 



To ANT organization the Manhattan 
Single Tax Club will furnish lecturers on 
demand. 



Haworth, N. J., is a flourishing and 
enterprising town. A correspondent from 
that place sa3rs the Single Tax would carry 
there if put to a vote. 



A GOOD SIMILE. 



There are two wa3rs of enslaving a man. 
One way is to restrain his person by arti- 
ficial means. Such was chattel slavery. 
Another means of enslaving a man is to 
deny him free access to the passive factor 
of production — ^land. 

If you had a well filled pantry and a good 
healtliy boy, jrou coukl keep him out of the 
pantry in two ways. You could restrain 
his person by locking him in a room, or you 
could allow his person to be free and put the 
pantry under a strong lock and key. The 
latter describes the means by which labor 
is enslaved today. — ^Theodore Teepe in 
Labor Journal, Everett, Wash. 



THE RIGHT OF A MAN TO A JOB. 



That these two conditions— -many men 
out of work and much work needing to be 
done— can exist side by side seems to indi- 
cate in itself an impossible situation and to 
show that in some way the function of gov- 
ernment has not heea largely enough in- 
terpreted. The State has not fulfilled its 
mission unless it meets this problem and 
solves it. Men wanting to work and work 
needing to be done should be brought to- 
gether and it seems to be incumbent on 
government, the machinery through which 
organized society works, to bring them to- 
gether. — Otis H. Moore in The Survey^ 
April 10. 



•POVERTY MUST BE DESTROYED." 



This was the subject of a sermon recently 
delivered by Dr. J. Leonard Levy in the 
Jewish Temple. These words at once at- 
tract our attention. Should we not be 
interested? Such a subject is unusual 
among church annotmcements. Such dis* 
cussions are unfortunately rare in our 
churches. We have long felt the need for 
consideration of the great social problem 
— poverty — and after having the privilege 
of hearing this eloquent address, we most 
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earnestly wish that such discussions might 
be multiplied by the hundreds. — Neigh- 
horhood Class News, Pittsbtirgh, Pa. 



GOOD WORDS FROM THE ALTOONA 
TIMES. 



Why the land shark should be the ob- 
ject of the special solicitude of lawmakers 
is not so baffling, but that the people who 
suffer from an outgrown and btirdensome 
system of taxation should hold their peace 
is a horse of another color. 

When Henry George expounded the 
Single Tax theory he was maligned and de- 
rided and his followers were stoned and 
thrown into jails. Today a few people 
dimly realize that the George idea is the 
nearest approach to equality that has yet 
been devised. 

When it is tmiversally established into 
practice, it will for all time put an end to 
land speculation, will make land available 
to millions who are now landless, and will 
work many other reforms that space here 
will not permit us to enumerate. — ^Altoo- 
na. Pa., Times. 



THE BASIC EVIL. 



It will be necessary for those engaged in 
thorough and conscientious investigation 
only to follow the land inquiry in Texas 
and other States, we think, to come into 
close if not perfect agreement with a state- 
ment recently made by Prof. Lewis J. 
Johnson, of Hartford University, before the 
Master Builders Association of Boston. 
This statement was that "the basic evil in 
the economic condition today in our own 
and in other countries is that, while valua- 
ble land is all 'taken up,' there are vast 
quantities that are not in use, but merely 
held for speculation." It requires very 
little argument, as we see it, to show that 
if all the fertile land now held idle "for a 
rise in the market" were made productive 
there would be no high-cost-of -living prob- 
lem. Nor does it call for an elaborate ar- 
gument to prove, in our opinion, that if it 
were made by law more profitable to im- 
prove all land than to hold it unimproved 



and idle, more land would be improved 
and less would be held in idleness. To 
reverse the statement, if land could be 
held idle, under the law, only at an imme- 
diate or ultimate loss to the owner, he 
would either improve it himself or sell it 
to somebody who would do so. 

"The Single Tax tends to make it more 
profitable to use valuably located land 
than to hold it out of use," said Professor 
Johnson very truly; "and it is only by the 
use of valuably located land that capital 
and labor can be advantageously em- 
ployed." The Single Tax, in the common 
belief of its advocates, would foster useful 
trade and industry at the expense of spec- 
ulation. This is simply turning existing 
conditions around. 

All other students of Single Tax, like 
Professor Johnson, are convinced that its 
application would make it easier to own 
and to keep a home with some groimd 
around it, easier to own and to manage a 
farm, easier to establish and to operate a 
manufacturing, mercantile or transporta- 
tion business, easier to diminish the 
over-crowding of cities and to do away 
with slums, to reduce rents, to increase 
production, to raise wages and to lower the 
cost of living. This is the Single Tax 
doctrine in a nutshell. It is worth look- 
ing into. — Christian Science Monitor, 



THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. * 



'The income tax has been shifted on to 
the poor through higher rents and mort- 
gage rates." In making this assertion in 
his speech at Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
Mr. Lincoln Cromwell was doubtless swept 
along by the tide of his indignation over 
the whole record of the Democratic party 
under the Wilson administration. It it 
haxxlly possible that he, or any intelligent 
person, would maintain such a position 
after deliberately thinking it over. We 
mention it rather as an illustration of the 
absence of deliberate thought in so large a 
part of what is said about questions of the 
kind, even by persons of high intelligence. 
A tax on income, if honestly levied, can- 
not be shifted in any such way. If it were 
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possible to get more rent or a higher rate 
of interest, landlords and mortgagees would 
do it, income tax or no income tax. They 
do not reckon out the income they ought to 
have, and assess it on tenants and borrow- 
ers; they take what they can get. A tax 
on houses tends to raise rents, not because 
the landlord needs the money, but because 
it lessens the inducement to build; a tax 
on mortgages tends to raise the rate of in- 
terest on mortgages, because it diminishes 
the attractiveness of this form of invest- 
ment as compared with other forms. The 
action takes place not directly but through 
influence on supply. And it is difficult to 
■ee how an income tax, levied upon in- 
comes "from whatever source derived," 
can operate in any such manner. — Even- 
ing Post, N. Y. City. 



A TAX DELUSION. 



AN AWAKENING IN MONTANA. 



Montana is a State where not a hint of 
Single Tax has been heard of these many 
years. No propaganda work has been 
done, and no paper in the State has lean- 
ings in our direction so far as we know. 
This makes much more interesting the two 
paragraphs that follow from a letter ad- 
dressed to the taxpayers of Fergus County 
by Carl W. Riddick, the County Assessor: 

"Cultivated and uncultivated land of the 
same quality and similarly located is as- 
sessed at the same value, and one who fen- 
ces, cultivates his land and improves the 
coimty, is not penalized with a tax on his 
labor. 

"The assessed valuation of city and town 
lots is based upon location and selling 
value, without regard to ownership, or im- 
provement thereon. The lots at the cen- 
tral business comer of every town are as- 
sessed at a rate proportionate to their cash 
value, and a graduated downward scale is 
then made of all lots to the fatherest out- 
lying addition, securing a harmony of as- 
sessment between every lot in a town, and 
between the lots of all towns in the county. 
The improvements are then assessed ac- 
cording to their value." 



One of the delusions in the way of tax 
reform is a belief that the people can be en- 
abled to bear a greater burden of taxation 
by increasing the nimiber of things taxed. 
Even otherwise discerning publicists oc- 
casionally say a tax on area values or 
land values could not yield sufficient rev- 
enue. They estimate the value which de- 
velops in land surrounded by a tariff wall 
and over which the assessor hovers ready 
to poimce on the builder and think it a 
measure of the value that would develop 
under conditions of freedom. — ^Toronto 
Globe, 



MAKE IT AN ISSUE IN THE PARTY 
PLATFORM. 



The bill to transfer the burden of taxa- 
tion from buildings to land is an entirely 
different proposition. It cannot be dis- 
posed of by brief argument. There is 
something to be said on both sides of the 
question. The Single Tax theory has been 
analyzed and dissected for many years, yet 
there are wide differences of opinion and 
the proposal here mentioned is a drift to- 
ward that theory. The legislatiu'e will not 
make so radical a change at the present ses- 
sion, in the absence of popular agitation. 
It should first be raised as an issue by party 
platform declaration. Then the members 
of the legislature can know how the people 
feel about it. — ^Wilkesbarre, (Pa.) Record, 



TAX EVERYTHING USEFUL. 



How is it that the Legislature has na 
bill for the taxation of baby carriages ^ 
They are useful, and the Constitution pro- 
vides that useful things shall be taxed. — 
San Francisco Star. 



THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 



Sbnd $ loo for 10 Assorted Special Num- 
bers of the Rbvibw for your friends. 



"Country life has been made intolerable 
by what some c^U oligarchy and I call 
theft — i. e., by the taking of the land from 
the people and the giving of it to rich men. 
This should be said as often as possible,. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN NOTES 



and as violently as possible. It is a per- 
fectly right and proper thing that the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, who deliberately destroyed 
the democratic possession of land, should 
appear before the world with their crime 
hnng around their necks." — Gilbbrt Chbs- 

TBRTON. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 



On Saturday, March 27th, we had a gen- 
eral election for the House of Assembly in 
our State Parliament, and the Labor Party 
have been returned to power with a major- 
ity of six, the figures being: Labor, 26; 
Liberals, 20. Our upper chamber, the Leg- 
islative Council, has 13 Liberals and 7 La- 
bor members, so it will be interesting to 
see how that chamber will treat the meas- 
ures sent up by the Labor govenmient. 

The result of the election proved a great 
surprise to the Liberal Party, but they 
have only themselves to blame for their 
defeat. Although the party is known as 
a Hberal party it is really a conservative 
body, masquerading under a Liberal name. 
Three years ago when they defeated the 
Labor party and secured the reins of gov- 
ernment, it was mainly because Pro- 
por^onal Representation was one of the 
main planks of their platform. This se- 
cured for them the floating vote which gave 
them a majority. Instead of giving effect 
to their hustings pledges to put propor- 
tional voting upon the Statute book, as 
soon as they were elected they dropped 
it from their policy and gerrymandered 
the districts with the object of securing 
for themselves a long lease of life. When 
the bill providing for an alteration of the 
electoral boundaries was forced through 
Parliament, practically all the Liberal 
newspapers commented adversely upon 
the action of the late Premier, Mr. Peake, 
in forcing such a measure upon the House; 
and now the people have shown their dis- 
approval of it by placing Mr. Peake at the 
bottom of the poll in his own gerryman- 
dered district. The Attorney-General of 
the late government, Mr. H. A. Parsons, 
has also been defeated in what has always 
been regarded as a safe district. In some 
of the country districts, owing to the wave 



of patriotism now sweeping through the 
land, several Liberal members of German 
descent have been badly beaten in what 
have hitherto been sure Liberal districts. 

The new Labor government will be led 
by Mr. Crawford Vaughan. The policy 
put forth by him was one that appealed 
to the electors at the present juncture. 
There is a shortage of wheat here, owing 
to the effects of a very dry season, and on 
account of this shortage, tiie price of bread 
has advanced to 5d. cash for a 2 lb. loaf, 
5Kd. if booked. The Labor people said 
this high price was due entirely to the fact 
that the late liberal govenmient refused 
to fix the price of wheat, and they prom- 
ised cheap bread if returned. The bad 
season was also responsible for many of 
the men employed on the railways and in 
the government workshops being placed on 
short time. The Labor party also prom- 
ised that full time should be the order of 
the day if they were returned. Naturally 
these promises gained many votes. There 
was also a liberal number of socialistic 
measures on the Labor programme: State 
steamers, trawlers, brickyards, firewood 
and timber yards, etc., all for the alleged 
purpose of cheapening the cost of com- 
modities to the people. It is not likely 
that any of these things win have this de- 
sired effect, judging by the experience of 
other States that have tried some measure 
dl Socialism. The experience elsewhere 
has been to put a bigger burden of taxa^ 
tioQ upon the people, but the rank and 
file are carried away with rash promises, 
and do not stop to examine facts. 

On the question of taxation the policy 
of the Labor party is the best they have 
offered up to date. It provides for an all- 
round tax on land values instead of the 
progressive tax with the ;£5,000 exemp- 
tion as previously advocated. It contains 
a provision for the reduction of railway 
freights and fares by charging the interest 
on the capital cost of construction to land 
values. There is also a proposal to lift 
the income tax exemption from £200 to 
^£300 and to abolish certain stamp duties. 
These taxation proposals of course met 
with the hearty approval of Single Taxecs 
as being a step in the right direction. 
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The Labor party has also pledged to put 
Proportional Representation upon the Stat- 
ute book, and as this system of voting will 
give to every section of the community 
that share of representation to which it is 
justly entitled, the inclusion of this plank 
captured the votes of the democratic sec- 
tion of the community. 

We shall now await with interest the 
effort of the Labor party to give effect to 
their proposals, and trust they will not 
disappoint the people in the same manner 
as the Liberal government did. 

In addition to the elections, there was 
a referendum taken on the question of the 
early closing of liquor bars. Those for re- 
form urged six o'clock as the hour, whilst 
the liquor interest fought to retain eleven, 
the present hour of closing. There was 
fierce fight and the temperance party won. 
The figures were: for six, 95,614; for 
eleven, 59,711. An Act of Parliament is 
now necessary to give effect to the wiU of 
the people. It is rumored that the Legis- 
lative Council will refuse to pass same. — 
£. J. Craigzb, Secretary. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



TAKES ISSUE WITH MR. BASTIDA. 



Editor Singlb Tax Rbvzbw: 

Dear Sir: — ^You invite opinions on Mr. 
Antonio Bastida's article, "Emasculated 
Single Tax." Here are mine. We must 
take human nature as we find it with all its 
prejudices and ingrained habits of thought 
and state our case accordingly. 

As Buckle says in "History of Civilixa- 
ti<m in England," "The great enemy of 
knowledge is not error but inertness. All 
that we want is discusaon, and then we 
are sure to do well no matier what our 
blunders nuiy be. One error conflicts 
with another, each destroys its opponent, 
and truth is evolved." . . . "In ordi- 
nary minds association of ideas, if firmly 
established, become indissoluble; and the 
power of separating them, and of arrang- 
ing them in new combinations, is one of the 
rarest of. our endowments. An average 
intellect, when once possessed by a theory. 



can hardly ever escape from it. ... . 
Theories which they have once heartily 
embraced, they can hardly ever get rid of, 
and they often dignify them with the name 
of essential truths, and resent every at- 
tack upon them as a personal injury. Hav- 
ing inherited such theories from their 
fathers, they regard them with a sort of 
filial piety, and cling to them as if they 
were some rich acquisition which no one 
has a right to touch." ... "If in any 
civilized nation, two men, equally gifted, 
were to propound some new and startling 
conclusion, and one of those men were to 
defend his conclusion by reasoning from 
ideas or general principle, while the other 
man were to defend his by reasoning from 
particular and visible facts, there can be 
no doubt that, supposing all other things 
the same, the latter man would gain the 
most adherents. His conclusions would 
be more easily diffused, simply because a 
direct appeal in the first instance, to palp- 
able facts, strikes the vulgar with imme- 
diate effect; while an appeal to principle 
is beyond their ken, and as they do not 
sympathize with it, they are apt to ridicule 
it. Facts seem to come home to everyone 
and are undeniable. Principles are not so 
obvious, and, being often disputed, they 
have to those who do not grasp them, an 
unreal and illusory appearance which weak- 
ens their influence." .... "An immense 
majority of mankind, even in the most ad- 
vanced countries, are, by the constitution 
of their minds, incapable of seising general 
principles and applying them to daily af- 
fairs, without serious mischief, either to 
themselves or others." . . . "For one 
person who can think, there are at least one 
hundred who can observe." 

I think that most propagandists will 
agree with the above. Preach the idea to 
the observers and their prejudices take but 
a firmer hold. Work on their powers of 
observation— show them the absurdity and 
injustice of taxing the improver and pro- 
ducer and encouraging the with-holder of 
natural resources, and by discusnon, if not 
by though!*, their own intellects will act on 
their own prejudices, uprooting them one 
by one. 
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The idea or principle acts like a charge of 
dynamite and they naturally object to it. 

In my own case I bought a second-hand 
copy of "Progress and Poverty." When 
I came to "We must make land common 
property," the pull on my sense of justice 
and old habits of thought was pretty se- 
vere. I then found that from that chapter 
onwards the rest of the pages were uncut» 
showing that, probably, he who had first 
owned the book had found the pull too se- 
vere and had read no further. 

Mr. Bastida says, "To many of us 'Prog- 
ress and Poverty' is the bible of our only 
religion — ^himianity." Yes, but many are 
so constituted that, with the best possible 
will, their intellect and imagination cannot 
get beyond their own immediate surround- 
ings. To them it is useless to preach gen- 
eral principles. We must appeal to their 
power of observation. 

Further on he says, "Go to a Socialist 
meeting and observe the enthusiastic 
yotmg men there. Why are they there and 
not with us? Because in our fiscal teach- 
ing there is nothing to enthuse over." Here 
again, I think, it is because they are attack- 
ing something that is nearer their observa- 
tion — ^that which pays them, fires them, 
shuts down works — ^that which they call 
capitalism. The Socialist includes land in 
capital and reasons from and to half way 
up the tree. Many have not the intellect 
and many have not the time to reason in- 
ductively down to the roots. How many 
cotdd find time to read "Progress and Pov- 
erty"? How many could follow its reas- 
onings if they tried? 

And how many or how few have suffi- 
cient imagination to follow the gaze of the 
Prophet into the visions of the future — 
to see the "Star in the East" which leads 
us on? 

Mr. Lloyd George's Lime House speech 
raised a storm of protest some years ago. 
I imagine that a similar speech, delivered 
now, would be much better received. Since 
then discussion has been uprooting pre- 
judice. Let us sow pure seed in virgin 
soil — amongst the young. The older ones 
are mostly "sot," as Mark Twain calls it, 
and are scared by their sacred prejudices, 
and yet we must have them with us if we 



are to carry on to fruition the glorious 
teachings of Henry George. — Mathbr 
Smith, Barberton, Transvaal, So. Africa. 



IS OPTIMISTIC. 



Editor Singlb Tax Review : 

I think the article by Mr. Antonio Bas- 
tida in the Jan.-Peb. Review a most com- 
mendable one. He raises an emotional 
question to which there is a more encour- 
aging answer than his remark would sug- 
gest. I refer to his exclamation: "Where, 
oh! where is the army of young Single 
Taxers which shall replace us?" 

My business keeps me traveling over 
several of the central States. I meet 
school-men, business-men, traveling men 
and farmers. Prom these the Single Tax 
army is gaining recruits every day. 

These men do not make much noise in 
giving expression to their Single Tax 
thoughts, but you may depend upon it the 
election returns from year to year will show 
an increasing progress in the intelligence of 
the electorate because of them. 

Socialism, I think, appeals to the.emo- 
tional side of men; indeed enthusiastic 
youths are found at their meetings. Our 
idea of revolution in taxation appeals more 
to the intellect, and if the young men and 
women are not found in great numbers at 
our meetings, I am sure that thinking and 
informed men are accepting the Single Tax 
doctrine in great numbers. 

I can name many men who have become 
Single Taxers during the last year. Solid, 
substantial, creative salesmen fired with 
triimiph; devoted, conscientious, school- 
men intent upon their duties; young, 
splendid-muscled, freedom-loving, infor- 
mation-seeking farmers glowing with stain 
of stm and soil; barbers who discriminate 
between men of small talk and men of ideas, 
and think some for themselves — ^from all 
these ranks, and others, I find men seeking 
taxation information and light. Their 
pencil scratches will register this progress 
on the ballot. 

So, Mr. Bastida, you and your assoiates 
who are veterans in the service, you are 
our inspiration, and to you we "uncover"— 
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you may take heart and hope, and set it 
down that a great truth once discovered 
will prevail, no matter what difficulties 
delay it, nor how long delayed. — Gborob 
D. Carrington, Chicago, 111. 



THE DIFFICULTIES OF DEMOCRACY.* 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

I have read with deep interest your ar- 
ticle on "The Difficulties of Democracy," 
in the International Journal of Ethics, and 
now venture to send you my most sincere 
congratulation, as I should gladly do, if 
opportunity offered, to the editor of the 
Journal on having secured so able a contri- 
bution to his January ntmiber. 

You have done what much needed to be 
done. You have expounded the difficul- 
ties that lie embedded in the very prin- 
ciple of democracy. You have delivered 
those of yotu" readers who have sympa- 
thetically got yotu" view-point, from the 
tyranny of phrases which, like "the 
blessed word Messopotamia," make us feel 
we know all about it, while they only 
serve to conceal our ignorance from our- 
selves. I feel sure you have cleared the 
way in the minds of many for a longer- 
sighted patience with the slow grinding of 
the miUs of God, for a larger hope, and for 
a more stubborn faith in the ideal. 

I suppose no great idea that has ever 
been let loose upon the world has revealed 
its full meaning or its most remote impli- 
cations to the men of the time. Still less 
perhaps has it brought with it any indica- 
tion of the difficulities to be surmounted 
in its realization. When Luther nailed 
his protest to the church-door of Erfurt, he 
probably little contemplated all that was 
implied in "the right of private judg- 
ment," or conceived of the logical conclu- 
sions to which it has led; nor did he prob- 
ably foresee that the protest would have 
to be renewed by each successive genera- 
tion with new difficulties arising at each 
forward step. It should not surprise us, 
therefore, that only in these latter days 

*See Inttmational Journal of Ethics, of Jan. 1915. 
for article. "The Difficulties of Democracy," by Joseph 
Dana Miller. 



when converging ra3rs of light ^m the 
memories of the past and the experiences of 
the present are illuminating our efforts at 
state-craft, we are discovering new mean- 
ings in the idea of democracy and new 
difficulties in the way of their realization. 

As you rightly suggest, the shibboleths 
of democracy serve little purpose in bring- 
ing us nearer to an understanding of its 
inward meaning. "Government of the 
people by the people and for the people" 
takes no account of the man who wants 
neither to govern or to be governed, but 
who simply wishes to be let atone to gov- 
ern himself. The other phrases which 
you quote cover, each of them, only a 
small part of the issues of democracy, and 
leave its difficulties unprovided for. In 
short, I believe the thought of the time 
is just ripe for such a broad generalization 
as that contained in your third paragraph, 
"Democracy is not so much a system of 
people's power as a state of social conscious- 
ness." Arid later on you remark that "it 
may be the ctu^ for the ills of democracy 
is not only more democracy, but more 
knowledge and more love." Were it not 
that the last word has been spoiled "by all 
ignoble use," and made to serve the pur- 
poses of a cheap evangelicalism which af- 
fects a deep concern for the future of a 
man's soul with a corresponding indiff* 
erence as to his economic welfare on earthy 
I should accept the last-quoted sentence 
as going to the heart of the problem. 

Since settling in America I have been 
making acquaintance with the wricing of 
authors who were only known to me by 
name before. Among these Professor 
Royce, of Harvard, has captured my high- 
est appreciation. In his latest book, 
"The Problerii of Christianity," the con- 
cept of "loyalty to an idealized and be- 
loved community" is shown to be the idea 
that has underlaid and inspired all the in- 
stitutional religions that have ever arisen 
or ever will arise; which has been the soul« 
of which the creeds and formulas were but 
the vestures; and which will survive them 
all. I fancy you would be willing to sub- 
stitute the word "loyalty" in the broad 
htunan sense in which Royce uses it, for 
the words "more knowledge and more 
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love.*' We oertaiafy want mnoe si/tm 
word ttnmagnetued by use lor otiicr pur- 
poses, that diall ooonote the ideas of a 
de^ and affectionate respect for idl the 
privacies and sanctities and liberties of 
individual life, along with a determina- 
tion to extract from experienoe a larger 
and truer knowledge of how to give effect 
to those feelings. Only in such a state of 
social consciousness, can a solvent be 
found for the difficulties and pitfalls d 
democracy whidi you so ably set forth. 
Such a demonstration as you have given^ 
of the impossibility of democracy till tiie 
htunan mind is ready for it, would be de- 
pressing were it not for the fact that evi- 
dence exists that this pr^>arednes8 is al- 
ready far on the way. A sense of collective 
responsibility for the wrongs and injustices 
of society is to be found now in the con- 
scienoes of the well-to-do to an extent that 
constitutes this a new age. Many of those 
who are conducting diaritias at present are 
suffering from a nausea at the necessity for 
charity, brought on by this rising sense of 
loyalty to the ideaHaed community. In 
every direction, then, the man of faith in 
human nature can discern signs that the 
condition of "more knowledge and more 
love" necessary for a true democracy, is 
steadily on the increase. 

The aim of all reform should of course be 
to facilitate the natural tendency to tiie 
^iread of this sense of loyalty to the com- 
munity. But as you appropriately remind 
yoax readers the greatest obstacle to the 
dissemination of this spirit is the poverty 
in which so large a number of the commu- 
nity are steeped. All will agree with your 
dictum, "It may be safely affirmed that 
democracy is only possible under conditions 
where inequalities of fortune are not 
greater than inequality of human intelli- 
gence and character." When we have 
broken the last barrier of circumstance 
which makes the realization of a true dem- 
ocracy impossible; when men are faree to 
earn livii^ and to retain for themselves 
all the benefits that accrue to increased 
dihgence and efficiency then we may confi- 
dently look for the beginnings of a human 
brotherhood such as it has not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive of. 



If 3rottr modesty will permit the printing 
of this letter in the Rbvibw, I shall <^ course 
be g^ that my unwoithy testimony to the 
excellence of your artide should reach some 
of the subscribers who have not been priv- 
ileged as I have been to read the article 
itself. — ^Albx. MACKBNDaiCK, Boston, Mass. 



COULD A TAX ON LAND VALUES 
BE PASSED ON? 



A common objection to land values tax- 
ation, shared by many who approve of the 
principle, as well as by some opponents, 
is that taxes on land values, though levied 
on the owners, would be passed on to the 
tenants or purchasers in increased prices. 
This belief is probably due to the fact that 
the taxes we are accustomed to — ^taxes on 
industry — are always passed on in this way. 
Taxes on tea and rates on houses are paid 
by the users ("consumers") of tea and 
houses, and if boots were taxed Is. a pair 
the purchasers or consumers of boots 
would have to pay an additional Is., or 
more. The reason is that taxes on com- 
modities, such as houses, boots, etc., chedc 
their production and thereby lessen the 
supply tmtil higher prices can be obtained. 
The taxes are added to the cost of produc- 
tion. But land is not produced by labor. 
It is a fixed quantity which cannot be af- 
fected by human action, though the mar- 
ket supply can be either increased or de- 
creased. The effect of taxing all land 
on its true value is to increase 
the market supply by making owners of 
tmused or tmder-used land anxious to part 
with it. The price of land, like other 
prices, is regulated by supply and demand, 
and an increased market-supply (demand 
remaining as before) must inevitably re- 
duce prices. — ^Arthur H. Wbllbr. 



Portland, Maine, now has a Single Tax 
League. Rev. Dr. Henry Blandiard is 
president; Mr. George E. Kittridge, vice 
president; Mrs. Mary L. Adams, secretary; 
and Rev. J. B. Shepperd, treasurer. Mr. 
E. P. Wentworth is director. An active 
propaganda will be instituted. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 



JEFFERSON DINNER OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 



Placb:— City of New York, where vast 
tracts of land are attowed to be kept idle. 

Scbnb: — Magistrates' Court. 

TnfB: — ^Present. 

Charactbrs: — ^Judge; First Policeman; 
Second Policeman; Two Priso ners 
Driver of a Wagon; Peddler. 



Jubgb: — ^What is the charge? 

First Policbman: — Cruelty to animals, 

driving a sick horse. 
Jvdgb: — Guilty or not guilty? 
Drivbr: — Guilty. 
Judob: — $5. fine for cruelty to animals. 

Don't do it again. 

Next case. What is the charge? 

Sbcond Poucbican: — ^PeddHng without a 
license. 

Judgb (to prisoner): — ^Don't you know 
that if you want to peddle in the City of 
New York you must have a license? 

Pbddlbr (sick and emaciated) : — ^Yes, but 
your Honor, they do not issue any more 
Hcenses to peddlers. To buy a license 
from someone else costs too much. I 
can't afford it. 

Judgb : — I cannot help that. The law sa3rs 
you must have a license to peddle on the 
streets of New York City. 

Pbddlbr: — ^Yes» but I can't get a license, 
and I can't get a job. What am I to do?. 

Judgb: — I don't know. I am here to en- 
force the law. 

Pbddlbr: — ^You tell me that I can't use 
the public streets of New York City like 
everyone else because I am peddling 
something. I can't get a job and I can't 
pay my rent, What am I to do? 

Judgb: — ^You will have to pay $5. fine. 

Pbddlbr: — I haven't got it. 

Judgb: — Five days in jail. 



What is the moral? Oh, nothing, only 
that all laws must be enforced — ^with ex- 
act justice. It is not illegal to keep land 
idle, though idle land means idle men— 
and sick animals must be protected. — 
Harry Wbinbbrgbr, of the New York 
Bar. 



The Jefferson Dinner of the Manhattan 
Single Tax Club was held at the Fifth Av- 
enue Restaurant, this city, on April 17» 
President James R Brown acting as toast- 
master. In his opening address Mr. Brown 
annotmced the death of Edward McHugh 
and paid a deserved tribute to his great 
services to the cause. He also spoke of the 
philosophy of the Single Tax as simply an 
extension of some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy as laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Judge James F. Mintum, of New Jersey, 
gave a most interesting account of the 
Htttchings bequest to Henry George and 
his own intimate association with our leader 
in the litigation that resulted. 

Among the other speakers were Rev. Qias. 
Mann and Lyndon Bates, Jr.,* the latter of 
whom gave a singularly dear and illumin- 
atiag talk on the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall. 



Th$ Bergen Supervisor is the name of 
a four-page paper, the organ of the Ber- 
gen County Protective League. 

Its editor is the indefatigable George 
White, of Hackensack, and its purpose is 
to watch and chronicle the administra- 
tion of public affairs in the county. It it 
something almost novel in joumaHsm and 
diould grow. We might term it citixen 
journalism, in distinction to that kind po- 
Utkally or corporately owned and directed. 



Thb death of W. W. Budiannan, of Win- 
nipeg, Canada takes from us a pioneer 
Single Tax and Direct Legislation advocate. 
He was known among the friends of Can- 
ada and the United States for his long and 
devoted services. 

* Since writing the above the world has learned that 
Mr. Bates was one of thoee loet in the ill-iated Lusi- 
tania. He had sailed on an errand o£ meicy in coo- 
naction with the Belgian Relief Committee. When 
last seen, as the vessel listed, he was hurrying beknr 
in search of the Pearl children, and we thus know 
that his last thoughts were of others. The death- 
toll of war has summoned no braver spirit than this 
young de m ocrat bocn in the purple — ^Editor SnroLs 
Tax RsYisw. 
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LAND TAXATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT RATING ON 

LAND VALUES IN SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 



(Third Paper). 



{For the Review) 



THE LAND VALUES ASSESSMENT ACT, 1893. 
THE LAND VALUES ASSESSMENT AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1900. THE LAND VAL- 
UES ASSESSMENT AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1910. 



Provision was made in Part 19 of the 
Municipal Corporation's Bill of 1890, to 
levy revenue by a rate on the unimproved 
value of the land. This part passed the 
House of Assembly without any difficulty, 
but was rejected by the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The Bill was returned to the Assem- 
bly with Part 19 struck out; but the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly insisted upon that 
part being in the Act, and it was again sent 
back to the Cotmcil. Once more our local 
House of Lords rejected it. 

After this it was felt that it would not do 
to seriously impair the efficiency of the Act, 
and perhaps prevent its passing altogether 
by insisting on this particular Part remain- 
ing in, and so the main Act was passed with- 
out any provision for rating on land values. 

Section 222 of the Mtmicipal Corpora- 
tion's Act of 1890 provides the following 
principles for the making of assessments. 

(1). As to any ratable property, except 
such as is mentioned in sub-section 11 of 
this section, according to the full, fair, and 
average estimated annual rent (clear of all 
outgoings) at which the same would let for 
a term of not less than seven years if such 
rent shall be more than five per centum 
upon the value of the fee-simple of such 
property, but if not then according to a 
percentage of five per centtmi upon such 
value: 

(11). As to any ratable property being 
an area of land within the Municipality, 
unbuilt upon, comprising a block of not less 
than twenty acres, not divided by roads, or 
used only for pastoral or agricultural pur- 
poses, according to a percentage of two and 



a half per centum on the value of the fee 
simple. 

Section 238 of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion's Act gave power to raise revenue in 
the following manner. 

A rate for general purposes of this Act, 
not exceeding one shilling in the pound in 
any one year, to be called a general rate: 

A rate for lighting the Municipality, not 
exceeding four pence in the pound in any 
one year: 

A rate for the improvement and orna- 
mentation of the park lands, squares, or 
reserves of the Mimicipality, not exceeding 
three pence in the pound in any one year. 

The Public Health Act gave power to 
rate up to a shilling in the pound, Section 
240 of the Act also provided that "If the 
general rate be insufficient for carrying out 
any purpose by this or any other Act au- 
thorized to be carried out by the Council, 
the Council, by a resolution passed by a 
majority of all the members thereof, may, 
with the consent of the ratepayers, declare 
a special rate for the year on the ratable 
property within the Municipality." "Pro- 
vided such special rate . . . together 
with the general rate, shall not exceed two 
shillings in the potmd in any one year." 

The members of the House of Assembly 
who were defeated in their efforts to get the 
principle of land values rating recognized 
in the main Act were not ready to submit 
quietly to the defeat, and so in 1891 a sepa- 
rate Bill providing for Land Values Assess- 
ment for Local Government purposes was 
introduced and passed by the Assembly. 
The Legislative Cotmcil again rejected the 
proposal, and the Bill met a similar fate in 
1892. 

In 1893 the Bill was passed by the Assem- 
bly, but it was so mutilated and amended 
by the landlords in the Legislative Council 
as to make it unworkable. 

The term "Ratepayer" was altered with 
the result that all except those who actually 
paid the rates were disfranchised. This 
was a serious thing, for it meant that in the 
City of Adelaide, 8,000 out of 1 1,000 on the 
roll would be disfranchised. Section 9, 
Part 2, of the Land Values Assessment Act 
of 1893 provides that it shall "not come into 
operation until after a special proclamation 
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by the Governor in the Government Ga- 
zette, made upon the petition of the Council 
of any Municipality to the effect that this 
Part of this Act shall come into operation 
as regards such Municipality." 

The effect of this clause was practically 
to give the Councils the power to say whether 
a poll of the ratepayers on the question 
should be held. No matter if the whole 
of the ratepayers outside the Council were 
desirous of rating on land values, if the 
Council refused to petition the Governor, 
the will of the people could be blocked. 
The power thus placed in the Council's 
hands has been used against the people. 
At Moonta, the Town Council for three 
years refused to allow the ratepayers an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion at 
a poll; and at Norwood the power has been 
used in a similar manner. 

Section 11 provides that "No petition 
shall be presented by any Council imtil 
after a poll of the ratepayers shall have 
been taken affirming a proposition in favor 
of this Act coming into operation . . . 
and at which at least one half in number of 
ratepayers shall have voted." 

The latter part of the Section requiring 
"at least one half in number of ratepayers 
to have voted" before the poll could be 
effective, rendered the Act almost useless. 
All opponents had to do was to stay away 
from the poll to defeat the proposal. On 
August 10th, 1895, the Municipality of 
Gawler decided to take a poll. There were 
600 ratepayers on the roll. The voting was 
as follows: 

For Land Values Rating 114 

Against Land Values Rating. ... 12 

Despite the fact that a large majority of 
those going to the poll desired to adopt the 
new system, the poll was not valid on ac- 
count of there not being "one half in nxmi- 
ber" of the ratepayers on the roll having 
exercised their franchise. The opposition 
simply decided not to vote, and one large 
employer of labor stood outside the polling 
booth all day to intimidate his employees 
from voting. 

Various attempts were made to get the 
Act of 1893 amended; and in 1900 the 
Council struck out the definition of "Rate- 



payer" in the Main Act, and now "owners," 
and "tenants" are both regarded as "Rate- 
payers" and are entitled to vote. Further- 
more that part of Section 11 providing that 
at least "one half in number on the roll 
shall have voted" was struck out, and the 
following words inserted in lieu thereof: 
"and at which at least one fourth in num- 
ber of the ratepayers on the roll shall have 
voted affirming such proposition." 

Although this amendment was an im- 
provement on the original clause, it left a 
lot to be desired, as a reference to the vot- 
ing at the polls will show. The polls should 
be decided by those who record the fran- 
chise, and not by those who stop at home. 
We intend to continue our agitation until a 
simple majority of those going to the poll 
shall have the right of determining how 
revenue shall be raised. 

If a Cotmcil decides to grant a p<^ of the 
ratepayers, subseotion 2 of Section 11 pro- 
vides that "one month's previous public 
notice by advertisement in the Government 
Gazette, two newspapers circulating in the 
Municipality, and by printed placard placed 
outside the office of the Corporation of the 
intention to hold such poll shall be given by 
the Cotmcil." 

It is further provided that "before the 
poll is taken the Town Clerk shall prepare 
a tentative assessment of all the ratable 
property in the Municipality showing, so 
far as practicable, how such property will 
be assessed on this part of the Act coming 
into operation, and also the rates that will 
then be payable by each assessed property 
on the assumption that the total rates to be 
declared wiU be equal in amount to the total 
rates for the year in which the poll is taken. 
The tentative Assessment, as well as the 
actual assessment, for that year shall be 
open for the inspection of any person inter- 
ested for at least twenty-one days before 
the taking of the polL" 

The above provision regarding the pre- 
paring of the tentative assessment is a needs 
less expense. Very few ratepayers trouble 
to look at it, but although many attempts 
have been made to repeal that part of the 
section, we have not been successful, ^rl 

Subsection 2 of Section 14 of the Land 
Values Assessment Act of 1893 made it 
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oompolflorj for all MttnidpaHttes that came 
tmder the provisions of the Act to adopt 
the Govenunent assessment of land vahies. 
This did not make for success. The Gov- 
ernment Vahies having been made for Na- 
tional purposes, were not sufficiently accu- 
rate for local Government purposes. More- 
over, there was a considerable number of 
anamoHes in the valuation, some values be- 
ing too high, others too low. The Govern- 
ment assessment was made once in every 
five years, and consequently was not up-to- 
date. Because of this there was just 
grounds for complaint as to values. Thk 
difficulty has been removed, as under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Amending Act of 1910 "it 
shall be lawful for the Council from time to 
time to make its own assessment under 
Part 2 of the Act of 1893, without adopting 
the Government A s s essm ent." It is fur- 
thur provided that this assessment "shall 
remain in force for such period as the Coun- 
cil determines, not being longer than one 
year from the making thereof." 

This meaxis that the Councils have the 
power to make their own assessment each 
year. Knowing the local conditions better 
than any Government assessor, the town 
Valuator can adjust values from time to 
time in accordance with the growth and 
prosperity <^ the town. The power granted 
by this amendment has removed the chief 
ground of complaint, i. e., the faulty valu- 
ation under the Government Assessment. 

The Act of 1893 handicapped municipal- 
ities on account of a limitation in the rating 
power. Section 37 gave Councils power to 
declare rates for the purposes mentioned 
previously in coimection with the "Munici- 
pal Corpor a tion's Act, 1890," and "The 
PubHc Health Act." 

Subsection 2 provided "As to the Corpo- 
ration of the City of Adelaide, the total 
rates under this section shall not in any one 
year exceed threepence in the pound of 
assessed value." 

* Subsection 3 "As to any other Corpora- 
tion now existing, the amount in the pound 
of any rate shall in no case, in any one year, 
be more than would, if such rate had been 
declared on the assessed value of the ratable 
property within the Mtmicipality according 
to the first assessment made under this Act 



have sufficed to produce a sum equal to that 
which the Corporation could, before tiie 
coming into operation <^ this part <^ this 
Act shall, as regards such Municipality, 
have come into operation." 

This limitation of rating power was a ser- 
ious defect. No matter how the towns pro- 
gressed, they were unable to raise any more 
revenue for public purposes, than was possi- 
ble the first year of adopting the new sys t em. 
After many attempts to remove this re- 
striction, the Legislative Council, in Sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the Amending Act of 1910. 
graciously repealed the res tr ictive clauses 
on the Main Act of 1893, and Municipal 
bodies now have the same power of raising 
revenue as they possessed under the Munici- 
pal Corporation's Act of 1890. Although 
many defects in the original Act have been 
removed, it is far from perfect. The people 
should have the right to take a poll any time 
they desire, without consulting the wiriies 
of Ihe Council, and a simple majority going 
to the poll should decide the matter. We 
intend to continue our agitation until this 
desired result is secured. I should men- 
tion that after land values rating has been 
in operation in any municipality for two 
years, the ratepayers have the right of ask- 
ing for a poll for the purpose of retuming 
to the old system if they so desire. 

Since land values rating has been adopted 
in South Australia, only one request hat 
been made for a poll for the purpose of 
giving the ratepayers the opportunity of 
reverting to the old method ci taxing im« 
provements, if they so desired. That re- 
quest came from Thebarton. The oppon- 
ents of the system, attempted by means of 
fatdty administration to discredit the prin- 
dple, and then at the request of only six 
ratepayers granted a poll. To their great 
surprise, land values rating was re-affirmed 
by a big majority. The poll was held on 
December 0th, 1913, and the following 
proposition was submitted: 

"That Part 2, of the Land Values As- 
sessment Act of 1893, providing for tax- 
ing land values only, cease to operate as re- 
gards this municipality." 

The vote wa&— For 360 

Against 096 

Informal 44 
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This was a big Tietory over the oppoo- 
ents» as the majority in favor of retailing 
land values rating was 335 as against a 
majority of 268 secured at the poll in 1907, 
ii^ien the system was first adopted. Fur- 
thermore» owners and occupiers were al- 
lowed to vote at the 1907 poll, whereas in 
1913, the voting was restricted to owners 
only. Seemg that the actual owners of 
the land have approved of the system by 
such a large majority, it is not likely that 
opponents elsewhere will make any re- 
quest for polls to revert to the old 83rstem. 
The good effects of the system of taxing 
land values only are apparent to all not 
blinded by vested interests. — B. J. Craigib. 



WiLUAM C. WuLPF, of Chicago, suggests 
for stencil use by the New York State 
Single Tax League "Single Tax and Last- 
ing Prosperity." 



"Canadian Progress in Taxing Land 
Values" is the title of an address delivered 
by W. H. Douglass before the Philadelphia 
Single Tax Society on April 22. 



Statbmbnt of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., of the Single Tax Review, 
Bi-Monthly, published at 150 Nassau St., 
New York City, at New York. N. Y., re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Bditor— Joseph Dana Miller, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Managing Editor— Joseph Dana Bliller, 
160 Nassau Street, New York City. ' 

Business Manager— Joseph Dana MiUer, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Publisher and Owner— Joseph Dana 
Miller, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per cent, 
or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities: None. 

(Signed) Joseph Dana Millbr. Pub- 
lisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
15th day of March, 1915. 

JEANETTE DORP, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 

Certificate filed in N. Y. County, No. 9. 
New York Registers No. 6170. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1910.) 



SOCIALISM AS THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
IDEAL.* 

Mr. Metvin undertakes to demonstrate 
that the social democratic organization of 
industry wiU be a concrete manifestation 
of the sociological ideal. This ideal, the 
nowhere definitely stated as such ,8eems to 
be the social system which seeks by means 
of the social control of heredity and envin^ 
onment to direct the further progress of 
civilization in accordance with the ideals 
arising through social self-consciousness. 
This is the true Socialism, of which the so- 
cialistic regime is the practical application^ 
No philosophical basis for the ideal is at- 
tempted. We are left to infer that a high 
degree of democratic socialization is of 
necessity a good. 

The anthropology of the book is ridictt* 
lous and naive, its bibliography a most en- 
tertaining hodge-podge. The author is 
read in only a certain class of "social" spec- 
ulation. It is highly duboius whether soci- 
ology is a science, and the irritating stress 
laid upon its scientific character, seems 
strange when one considers its utterly poor 
scientific material. Sociology is a com* 
pound of anthropology, political philosophy 
and history. Its peculiar significance is 
philosophical rather than scientific. We 
miss throughout the book the fine meta* 
physical equipment of Mackenzie's on "In- 
troduction to Political Philosophy/' or the 
passion of Fitz- James Stephens' "Liberty^ 
Equality and Fraternity." 

The work seems throughout to confound 
similarity of function with equality of op- 
porttmity to function. It is not an ex- 
tension of democracy to make men physi- 
cally alike, neither is it an extension of de- 
mocracy to make them financially, men- 
tally and spirittially alike. The function 
of democracy as we conceive it, is to allow 
of so much individual development as is 
compatible with the development of any 
other member of the group. Although he 
expressly repudiates it, the logical ideal of 
the author's democracy would be a Jesuit 
society, "each for all and all for each," in 
which the common will is the will of all, in 

* Socialism as the Sociological Ideal. By Floyd J. 
Helvin. Sturgis & WaHon, New York CHy. 
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which the individual development is sub- 
ordinate always to that will. Our ideal is 
that of the social will not obtruding itself 
save to guard the individual wills. The 
individual will includes the right to power, 
riches or any form of social inequality, not 
unfairly gained by depriving others of the 
equal opportunities to do the same. The 
elimination of chance in society which the 
Luther thinks to be a great feature of so- 
cialistic organization, is its most damming 
phase. 

The author would confer a favor by di- 
fining the word "social." Prof. Dewey has 
.declared the individual to be a situation, a 
"focus" of social traditions. If so he pos- 
sesses nothing that society cannot lay prior 
claim to. If this theory be true why seek 
individual development at all ? Man should 
<ievelope only as a social situation, being 
evoluted by his usefulness to the group. 
The weak point in all socialistic ideals (here 
used philosophically) is the gliding over of 
the fact, that the "being different" part of 
a man is what makes him an individual and 
is the only fact about him that is significant 
for political ethics. And that is why indi- 
vidualism and not Socialism is the true 
goal. — ^Wm. J. Blbch. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



The Cities Finance Committee of 
N. S. Wales, has just recommended 
that the "rating in future be on unim- 
proved capital values." 



Philip H. Cornick, "for lack of some- 
thing better to do,*' as he describes it, will 
start a little weekly newspaper at Bridge- 
port, California. Mr. Cornick is well 
known as a Single Taxer and occasional 
contributor to the Review. 



An Anti Single Tax League was formed 
in Denver early in the campaign. One of 
its objects was to "warn the small home 
owner." At this writing we do not yet 
know if they heeded the warning at its 
proper value. 



ation of a Texas League for the Taxation of 
Land Values, which is now included in our 
list of Single Tax associations. Its head- 
quarters is at San Antonio, and its secre- 
tary is Wm. A. Black, whose work in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for the Single Tax amend- 
ment has not been forgotten. In that city, 
it will be remembered, largely through Mr. 
Black's labors, a big majority was secured 
for the amendment. 



We have received the report of the Tax- 
ation Committee of the United Societies for 
Local Self-Govemment. It closes with the 
recommendations for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation and the placing of the market value 
on all vacant properties held out of use by 
speculators that they may be thus brought 
into use. It recommends other reforms 
dealing with administration of taxes. 

This report is significant in that the 
United Societies is one of the largest semi- 
political organizations in the United States, 
and is composed of over 1,000 organizations 
and a membership of nearly 200,000. 



The death of Edward Twitchell, hus- 
band of Eliza Stowe Twitchell, one of the 
original members of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, and for many years its 
treasurer, is an incident of deep and sin- 
cere regret to the friends of the cause every* 
where. 



Wb have received notice of the organiz- 



Geo. W. Strawn, of Wagoner, Olda., 
one of the largest landholders in that State, 
owner of over 3,000 acres of unimproved 
land, in a letter endorsing the resolution of 
Senator Clarence Davis endorsing the 
Single Tax says: "The Single Tax is be- 
coming more and more popular every day. 
Many of our best thinkers are heartily in 
sympathy with it. I was converted to the 
Single Tax idea twenty-five years ago from 
reading a book on the subject by Henry 
George. Many times since my attention 
has been called to the injustice of our sys- 
tem of taxation, which has been in opera- 
ton so long. Every tax-paying time I 
would find that my taxes on the land which 
I had improved was raised from 50 to 200 
per cent. ; in other words, one year I would 
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pay, say, $25 taxes on a farm, the following 
year I would improve the same farm by 
building a house, bam and fences, etc., and 
my taxes would be $40 on the same farm. 
This is unjust. 

Here's to the Single Tax. May it be sub- 
mitted to the people. Its operation will be 
good for every man who desires a home, be 
he tenant or landlord." 



Thb New York State Single Tax League 
has addressed all officers of all County 
Medical Societies throughout the State en- 
closing copy of the Pels Commission pam- 
phlet containing addresses of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas and Prof. Lewis J. Johnson of 
Harvard lu^^g that they examine the views 
therein stated and inviting cooperation in 
bringing these views to the attention of 
their fellow ph3rsicians. 



PERHAPS INJUSTICE. 



Britain drinks too much, no doubt, but 
when we consider that in spite of drink it 
has held the mastery of the world com- 
mercially for more than a century, it is 
only reasonable to infer that something be- 
sides drink is involved in the present move- 
ment. It may be lack of patriotism. It 
may be injustice. — New York World, 



GETTING WEALTH WITHOUT 
WORKING. 



In 1852 the bk>ck bounded by Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, 78th and 79th streets, 
BoM for $3,000. In August 1889, Henry 
H. Cook bought it for $575,000, or at an 
increase of 19,000 per cent. The block has 
since been divided among a number of 
owners and is assessed at $3,927,500. — 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 



Thb Philadelphia Single Tax Society 
has addressed the following letter to the 
Common Council of that city: 

"In view of the distress caused by the 
involuntary disemployment of thousands 
d worthy citizens, this Society requests 
that you consider the desirability of re- 
questing all owners of unuse dland within 



the city limits to place it at the disposal 
of the Vacant Lots Cultivation Society to 
be prepared for use in the spring. We are 
informed that the German municipalities 
have commandeered much vacant land for 
this purpose, but a simple request from 
the city authorities should be sufficient to 
accomplish much good, without the dan- 
ger of pauperization, the work of this So- 
ciety having been eminently useful, highly 
productive and non-pauperizing. 

"Moreover we suggest that you appoint 
a committee to confer with the Board of 
Revision of Taxes in order that vacant 
land be assessed at full market value, the 
practice having been heretofore, here and 
elsewhere, to encourage speculation in land 
by low assessments, at the expense of 
those who give employment by improv- 
ing. This practice should be so modified 
as to discourage speculation and to en- 
courage industry." 



Thb testimony of Amos Pinchot before 
the Commission on Industrial Relations 
has been printed in pamphlet form. We 
give his answer to final inquiry put by 
the chairman of the Commission: 

Question. — Do you believe that the so- 
lution to industrisd troubles is through the 
government taking a larger part in indus- 
trial life? 

Answer. — I do not believe that either 
the dty. State or Federal government 
should go into industrial production. In- 
dustrial production should be conducted 
by private concerns. I believe in compe* 
tition in industry. I do not hold with 
either monopolists or socialists, for both 
advocate the elimination of competition 
in industry. In order to have competi- 
tive industry which spells efficiency, we 
must make transportation and the raw 
materials, which are the basis of industry, 
accessible to all on equal terms. This is 
why I advocate government ownership <^ 
railroads and government ownership of 
natural resources, with a leasing system 
such as is now in practice with regard to 
water power on Federal property. 



"Thb Black Art of Our Land Tenure" 
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it a Kttle pamphlet of 15 pages oondstiftg 
of flereral thumbnail essays, by Lona Iiif> 
ham Robinson, reprinted from the Special 
Single Tax issue of Everyman. 



SINGLE TAX PARTY IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 



A nmnber of Single Taxers in Philadel- 
phia have organized a political party and 
have issued a declaration. This is too long 
to print here. Its purport may be gleaned 
from the sentence tiiat declares that "they 
are absolved from allegiance to any other 
party, that our connection with all parties 
is and ought to be totally dissolved, so that, 
as free and independent voters, we can bet- 
ter labor for the freedom and independence 
of all other men — ^by speaking, writing and 
voting for the Single Tax on Land Values." 

The declaration is signed by the organ- 
isation committee consisting of Jerome P. 
Reis, James A. Robinson, P. W. Rous, Royd 
B. Morrison and Oliver McKnight. 



If I ever get into an argument warm, 

Said I to myself, said I, 
With a farmer who views Single Tax with 
alarm^ 

^aid I to myself, said I; 
I wont call him a fool— tmless thrown off 

my guard — 
But I'll show dty lots will be taxed more 

per yard 
Tban his farm will per acre, and that wont 
be hard. 

Said I to m3rself, said I. 



LuTHBR S. DiCKBT has just issued from 
the press of J. C. and W. E. Powers, of N. 
T. City, a voluminous history of the 89th 
Regiment Volimteer Infantry of Pennsyl- 
vania, which saw active service at the bat- 
tles of Seven Pines and other engagements. 
A great part of the work is given to the de- 
fence of Casey's Division at Seven Pines, 
to which official reports appear to have 
done a great injustice. 



Mrs. Louis P. Post was one of the party 
who sailed on the Holland-American liner 



Noordam to attend the Women's IntenMh 
tional Peace Conference at the Hague. The 
best wishes <^ all her Single Tax friends-^ 
and they are legion — go with her. 



A HOMELESS WOMAN. 



Mrs. Hetty Green, the richest woman in 
the world, has no home. At least the 
New York and New Jersey tax assessors 
have been unable to find it after a long 
search. It appears that for a number of 
years Mrs. Green has been without a home 
the assessors could call her own. 



THE SILLIEST THING. 



About the silliest thing in our govern- 
mental affairs is the present tax system 
because it taxes everything but the thing 
which ought to be taxed. The more a 
man works and saves the more he is fined 
for so doing. And the worst of it is that 
the fellow who can convert his earnings 
into hidable stuff or invest it into land for 
the purpose of holding it out of use waiting 
for a rise in value, goes untaxed. The 
other fellow must pay the taxes for both. 

Many people in Ohio this year wiU have 
to borrow money to pay the taxes on their 
household goods and be fined six or eight 
per cent, for borrowing. If land values, 
the only thing which ought to be taxed, 
were taxed, would anyone have to borrow 
money to pay their taxes? — ^Payette 
(Ohio) Review. 



Thb Single Tax is reported as having 
been ''overwhelmingly' defeated in Den- 
ver. Pigures are laddng as we go to press. 



LIST OP SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Pels Pund Commission, 77 Bly* 

myer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Manhattan Single Tax Ckib, 47 West 4M 

St., N. Y. City. 
New York State Single Tax League, It 

William St., N, Y. City.. 
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Poughlnepsie Branch, N. T. S. 8. T. L.» 
186 Church St., Poughkecpae, N. Y. 

Niagara Branch N. Y. 8. 8. T. L., 18 No. 
Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Buffalo Single Tax Aaeodation, Thos. H. 
Work, Sec., 155 Hughes Av., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Pul- 
ler. Sec, 7 Mills Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 

Mass. Single Tax League, Bmest B. Brazier, 
Sec., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Single Tax Club, Schiller Bldg., 
Qdcago, m. 

IGlwaukee Single Tax Chib, 725 Clyboum 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Single Tax Club, 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 

Brooklyn Single Tax Dub, W. B. Vemaa, 
Sec, 775 Bast B2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colorado Single Tax Assn., Wm. H. Ma- 
loat, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec,. 317 
National Safety Vault Bldg., Denver, 
Cok>. 

Western Smg)e Tax League, Bfrs. GaUup, 
Pres., Pueblo, Cok>. 

Idaho Single Tax League, P. B. Knyon, 
Sec, Boise, Idaho. 

Springfield Single Tax Chib, J. Pafria, 
Pres., 716 N. 9th St, Springfield, HL 

Henry George Lecture Association, P. H. 
Munroe, Pres., 538 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, BL 

Seattle Single Tax Chib, T. Siegfried, Sec, 
609 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

San Antonio Economic Study Club, B. O. 
Le Stourgeon, Pres., San Antonio, Texas. 

Spokane Single Tax League, W. Matthews, 
Sec, 7 Post St., Spokane, Washington. 

Dayton, Ohio, Single Tax Club, Bfrs. Alioe 
£la Neibal, Sec 

Single Tax Oub of Pittsburg, Wayne 
PauUn, Sec, 7002-3 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. Martin Williams, 
President, Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Behnont St., Washington, D. C 

The Woman's Single Tax Qub of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President, Riverdale, Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 B. Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 



Single Tax League, Portland, Me., Rev. 

Joseph Battell Sl»pherd, Sec 
Tax Rd^orm League of Eastern Ontario, 

Sydenham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide 

St., Toronto, Can. 
Single Tax Association of Ontario, Sjrden- 

ham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide St., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
Land Values Taxation League, P. J. Dixon, 

Sec-Treas., 263 Chambers of Commerce 

Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 
California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation, 34 Ellis St., San Francisco; 516 

American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, and 

Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 

Diego. 
Society for Home Rule in Taxation, Prof. 

Z. P. Smith, Sec, Berkeley, Calif. 
Women's National Single Tax League, 

Miss Charkytte Schetter, Sec, 75 Higji- 

land Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Women's Henry George League, Miss Blma 

Dame, Sec, 47 West 42d St.. N. T. Qty. 
Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club, Miss 

Jennie A. Rogers, 485 Hancock St., Bkln., 

N. Y. 
Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange, Dr. 

Mary D. Hussey, Pres., East Orange, N. 

J. 

Cambria County Single Tax Club, Warren 

Worth Bailey, Pres., M. J. Boyle, Sec; 

Johnstown, Pa. 
Erie Single Tax Chib, Brie, Pa., Robt. P. 

Devine, Pres.; James B. BUery, Sec 

31 West 10th St. 
Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 

J. Gibbons, Sec, 1331 Land Title Bldf. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus Single Tax Qub, George Cart* 

Wright, Sec 
Indianapolis Single Tax Chib, J. H. 

Springer, Sec 
Memphis ^ngle Tax Association, W. D. 

Gaither, Sec, Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
The Louisiana Single Tax League, Clarence 

C. Hensen, Sec-Treas., New Orleans, La. 
Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec, 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Texas League for the Taxation of Land 

Vahies, WiUiam A. Black, Sec. 211 

Fifth Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Foster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 
(Our readers are asked to supply omis- 
sions from this partial list of Single Tax 
organizations. — Editor Sinolb Tax Rb- 

YIBW. 



LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Prandsoo, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Pels Fund Bulletin, 77 Bl3rmycr 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 

The Public, 637 So. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, 111., Annual subscription $1. 

The Ground Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 60 cents. 

Pairhope Courier, Fairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 

The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
Daily except Sundays. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St. E.Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 60 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 236 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Anntial 
subscription 60 cents. 

The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tribune, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in French, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, OtUwa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants' Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 26 
cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, Col. An* 
nual subscription 26 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription 26 cents. ^ 



Everyman, Los Angeles, CaL Annual sub* 

scription $1. 
The Register, Berwick, Nova Scotia, weekly 

$1. a year. John E. Woodworth, editor. 

Fresh Eggs Direct From Farm 

I will deliver to you at your residence, 
all charges prepaid, A Ntunber One Se- 
lect Fresh Eggs shipped same day re- 
ceived from farmer. Write me for prices 
and let me tell jrou how to get your eggs 
at wholesale prices and reduce your Hving 
expenses. 

R. C. MARR, GLASGOW, MISSOURL 



ARE YOU INTERESTED 

In the splendid Single Tax movement 
in Denmark, where the Minister of 
Agriculture, Chr. Pederson, travels the 
coimtry over teaching the philosophy 
of Henry George? If so, You will do 
well to at once become a subscriber 
to "RET** — a monthly magazine of at 
least 32 pages, devoted to the "Rights 
of Man and Justice in Government," 
foimded twelve years ago by Sophus 
Berthelsen, Attomey-at-law, and who 
still, with associate editor Alfred 
Pedersen and a large circle of promi- 
nent Single Taxers in Denmark and 
elsewhere — edits this very powerful 
and successful publication in our 
cause on pure and straight Henry 
George lines. 

"RET" is sent anjrwhere in the 
world, annually, for $1.00, postpaid. 

Office of «RET" is 

Central Trykkeriet 
SLAGELSE DENMARK 



DO IT NOW! 
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READ THE 



SQUARE DEAL 

A Jounud of Democracy 

If you want infonnation on Single 
Tax progress in Canada 



aunual subscription, SOc. 



Published Monthly by 

SiBfle Tax Assodatioii of Ontario 

79 Adelaide St, E. Toronto, Can. 

S. Thompson, Butiaeefl Manager 

Henry George's Works. 



PROGRESS AHD POVERTY, $1.00 
in cloth. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, $1.00 in cloth. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

THE LAITD QUESTION, COKDITIOIf 
OF LABOR, AlfD A PASSAGE AT 
ARMS, Cloth. $1.00. 

SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. Henry George's last book. 
In cloth only, $2.50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

SINGLE TAX REVIEW 

150 Nassau Street New Yoric. 



Some Yaloable Pamphlets 

THE SHORTEST ROAD TO THE SEHOLB 

TAX — Containing an abridgment of 
Henry George's "The Condition of 
Labor/' a part of Thomas G. Shearman's 
"Natural Taxation," and the Single Tax 
Platform. 
THE STORY OF MY DICTATORSHIP— 
By Lewis H. Berens and Ignatius Singer. 

A. B. C. OF THE LAUD QUESTION— A 

handbook for students and speakers. 
By James Dundas White, L. L. D. 

WOONSOCKBT TAXPAYERS— By John 
Z.White. 

HARD TIMES — ^About panics, the cause 
and the cure. By James Pollock Koh- 
ler, lawyer, New York City. 

THE LOST ISLAND— By Mr. E. J. Austin 
and Louise V. Sheldon, with a conclu- 
sion by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and 17 
illustrations. 

THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM — 
An Effective Ally of Representative 
Government. By Lewis Jerome John- 
son. 

TAXATION— By Francis I. du Pont of the 
du Pont Powder Mills Co., Wilmington, 
Del. A treatise on the Single Tax for 
business men. 

THE BATTLES FOR LAND REFORM IN 
ROME AND THEIR LESSONS— Bemg 
Chapter VI of "Bodenreform" Adolph 
Damashke. Translated by Joseph Dan- 
ziger. 

A LETTER TO THE COUNTY CHAIRMEN 
AND OTHER CHAIRMEN— By Amos 
Pinchot. An explanation of the failure 
of "good government." 

RECONCILED — ^A story of common life. 

BACK TO THE LAND— By Bishop Nulty. 
An address to the diocese and laity of 
Meath, Ireland. 



Any of these paper covered books, post- 
paid, 10 cents; 8 copies for 50 cents. Send 
for catalogue of other publications to 

The Joseph Feb Fud of America 

CINCINNATI^ OHIO. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK 

(QUINQUENNIAL) 

1916-1921 



To BB Undbr thb Supbrvision of 

A COMPETENT CORPS OF EDITORS 



Bdievitig that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following announcement or prospectus 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary i^edges. 

If seven hundred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on ddivery ot 
books, we shall cm completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several hundred x>ages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
in addition to 

The Ptesent Programmt and Status of The Sinf^ Tax Xovt- 
ment, by Schuyler Arnold, which incfades an eituniiHve traatmeat 
of The Single Tax as Henry George Left It, The Development of 
The Single Tax In the United States, Single Tax Proposals in 
Various States, The Single Tax in Australasia, Canada, England 
and Germany. 

1. Land Monc^y in the United States. 

2. Chronological Histery ef the Single Tax. 

3. Forerunners of Henry Geoifi. 

4. What is the Single Tax? 
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5. BlbUognptiy of tbe Single Tax. 

6. Who's Who in tbe Single Tax Movement, including Brief 
Biographies. 

7. Judicial Decisions. 

8. Taxation Laws in Various Countries. 

9. Local Option in Taxatifwu (In Contravention to Schuyler 
Amdd.) 

10. Progress in Exemptions. 

U. Brief Histories of Casofaigns for the Single Tax. 

12. List of Single Tax Periodicals, or Periodicals Friendly. 

APPENDIX. 

Area and Populations— Poverty— Wages— Wealth and Dis- 
tribution — Crime — Charity— Increase in Land Values — Congestion 
— ^Panics— Dept. of Labor— Farm Values— Tenant Farming— <>>n- 
dttion of Labor— Cost of Living — ^Rents— Child Labor— Increase 
of Wealth— Mortgaged Farms. 



The publication will proceed upon sectuing the neces- 
sary ntmiber of pledges. Send in your own pledges and write 
for subscription blanks for circulation among your fellow Sii^le 
Taxers and friends. 

FOR A SmCLE TAX TEAR BOOK. 



The undersigned hereby pledges himself to take 

copies of the Single Tax Year Book at Two Dollars a copy, and 
to pay on delivery. 

Name 

Address 

To bt ^bUthed by th« SiKOi^s Tax Rbtisw, 
150 Nassau Street. N. Y. aty. 
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The Single Tax Index 



A comprehensive analytical and synthet- 
ical index of the Single Tax movement 
throughout the world — in one alphabet. 

imiBOGRAPHBD— HOT PRDrTBD--QnARTERLT 

One Dollar a Quarter 

First Number Jan. 1, 1915. Order Now. 

RALPH CROSMAN 
121 Second Street, SanFranciscOyCal. 



What Is The Pels Fond 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Felt Fand Balletin 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

XHB 

JOSEPH PELS FUND COMMISSION 

77 Blymyer Bulldlngy Cincinnati, Ohio 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritual and Political 

Bdag a CoMTse la Ten Lessoas M tfct 
RelatioitUp tf RelifiM aatf EcMoaks 

PricB ofihB Cours0, Ten Dollars, including 
the text book, Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price ef tke Text Beek Alone, $liO 

Done at the Roycroft Shop. East Aurora. N. Y. 
A beautiful example of Roycrof t workmanship. 
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By SCHUYLBR ARHOUy 



This article, which concludes in this issue, is perhaps the most important 
contribution to the history of the movement so far made. It should have a wide 
circulation, for it will be invaluable for reference in the future. Its publication in part 
in book form on its completion, with other matter comprising a ^ngle Tax Year Book, 
is in contemplation. — Editor Sinolb Tax Rbvibw. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SINGLE TAX IN CANADA 

The Single Tax movement in Canada, like that'of Australia, is of great 
significance to us because of the similarity of economic conditions to those in 
the United States. The movement is not as old or as widespread as in Aus- 
tralasia, it being confined to the Western provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. It is here, as in no other place, that we can find a few 
examples of the ''real" Single Tax, or at least the Single Tax in so far as 
nearly all the revenue is derived from the rental value of land. 

With the exception of Ontario,there has been practically no agitation in 
the more eastern provinces. At the last* meeting of the different Parmer 
Clubs and Grain Growers Societies of Ontario, the representatives from over 
200 cities and townships asked the privilege of assessing improvements at 
a lower rate. So far, this has been denied them, but it is expected there will 
soon be a local option bill passed in the Province. However, since 1904, 
there has been no personal property taxed locally; it being substituted at 
that time by the Business Tax. 

Of the western provinces, Manitoba, Uke Ontario, does not tax personal 
property, machinery, farm implements, etc., but in the realty tax, buildings 
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and improTements are assessed at only 60% of their selling value, while land 
is assessed at full value. There is also an extra tax on land called the ''Wild 
Land Tax," "Wild Land being unimproved land outside of the municipalities. 

Like Manitoba, Saskatchewan has a Wild Land Tax, and no personal 
property tax; and prior to 1911 buildings and improvements were assessed 
at 60% of their value. But this province has gone a good deal further than 
Manitoba in allowing the exemption of improvements, at the option of the 
local taxation units. These tmits are divided into cities, villages, rural munic- 
ipalities, large local improvement districts and small local improvement dis- 
tricts. The cities, of which the only four are Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatch- 
ewan and Prince Albert, have over 5,000 population, and since the amend- 
ment of 1911 to the "City and Town Act," they are allowed to exempt buildings 
and improvements by a gradual reduction of 15% each year for four years, 
until a total exemption is reached, these improvements having been previously 
taxed at 60% of their value. All these cities have taken advantage of this 
privilege. The "Village Act" allows the village (50 persons on 460 acres or 
less, the area usually being 160 acres) to adopt what is known in the province 
as the Single Tax System, when it is shown that two-thirds of the rate payers 
desire it. By February, 1910, eleven out of the forty-five villages had adopted 
this system and more would have adopted it, but there was much objection 
on accoimt of its exempting the large grain elevators. In the rural munici- 
palities and small local improvement districts taxes are levied on lands only, 
irrespective of the improvements or the valuation. In the large local im- 
provement districts the taxes are levied by the provincial government and 
they are also levied only on the land areas. 

In the Province of Alberta, personal property is not taxed and the mtmici- 
palities have the privilege of totally exempting improvements and buildings 
if two-thirds of the total ntimber of rate payers desire it. This is rapidly 
becoming popular with the municipalities. If they decide to exempt improve- 
ments from the tax roll the minimum rate is to be 2 cents on the dollar, but 
otherwise it must not exceed 10 mills on the dollar. The two largest cities, 
Victoria and Edmonton, have adopted this system, the latter city being 
called *The Home of the Single Tax." This capital city of Alberta was 
chartered in 1904 with a population of 7,000, but it has now reached over 
27,000, and the city has grown so rapidly and the rise of land values has been 
so phenomenal that many other social benefits claimed by this method of 
taxation have not been noticed, although it seems to tend toward a well built 
and compact city. This system has not been brought about by a landless 
electorate but by the votes of property owners, the requisite of eligibility 
being the ownership of property to the value of $200 or upwards. It is true 
of Edmonton, as of other cities adopting this system, that the tax rate is not 
excessive becatise the revenue is obtained largely from land instead of from 
land improvements, and it is lower in Edmonton than in many other places 
due to the exceedingly rapid growth. The rate is only 17 mills, the per capita 
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assessment being over $1,100. It is claimed that here the assessment value 
of land is nearer the selling value than in any other American city, unless 
it is New York. This is not true of the other Canadian cities relying on the 
land value tax. 

The province which has gone the farthest with the Single Tax idea is 
British Coltimbia. In this province there are two distinct systems of tax 
administration, the Mtmicipal and the Provincial. The Provincial taxes are 
a Wild Land Tax and Coal Land Tax of one and two per cent., a Timber 
Land Tax of 2% and the tax on imworked Crown-granted mineral claims of 
25 cents per acre. From these taxes, homesteads and preemptions are com- 
pletely exempt for two years and a $600 value exempt for a period of four 
years. It is claimed that the Wild Land Taxes have done much to prevent 
the large tracts of land being held very long for speculation, especially near 
the centers of population. About the only large tracts are lands held by the 
railroads, which were granted to them by way of subsidy. The Municipalities 
are entirely free from the Provincial tax and they are given a good deal of power 
in the levying of their local rates. They have the right to assess and tax any 
property and the improvements thereon and to impose and collect licenses 
and fix the rate of tax thereon and the fees payable, but they are restricted 
from levying a rate on the improvements of more than 50% of 
the assessed value, which, in this case, must be the cost value. 
This power, given by '*An Act to Consolidate and Amend the 
Municipal Acts," passed April 18, 1881, differs from the power given mimici- 
paHties of other provinces, in that in those of British Coliunbia the councils 
annually decide by by-law whether or not improvements shall be taxed and 
at what rate. Though this system is not a permanent one and the cities can 
revert to the taxation of improvements in any year, there has been no case 
where they have done so. The municipalities may also levy a Wild Land Tax 
not to exceed 4% of the assessed value. Only thirteen out of the forty 
municipalities used this Wild Land Tax for their vacant lots, the other cities 
assessing them as real property and at the same value as the adjoining land 
upon which there are improvements. In some of the mimicipalities, such as 
Chillewack, Sumerland, Bentitcon and Kilowana, they have adopted a pure 
Single Tax, there being no other tax levied but the tax on land values. As 
regards to these, Mr. C. H. Lugrin, in a speech at Victoria, February 4, 1912, 
says: "We will take Kilowana as an example. In Kilowana the area of 
assessable land is about 12 square miles. It has a S3rstem that is purely and 
simply Single Tax. There are no other taxes. That commtmity owns its 
own electric lighting plant, and throughout that mimicipality wherever you 
go among the fruit farms you will find sidewalks laid down to the very doors 
of the farms. The country roads are lighted about as well as the city streets, 
where before we had the cluster lights, and in every house they have electric 
lights, while the water i^ laid on by a splendid system, and aJl these things 
are furnished to the people of this municipality at par cost. You will find 
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carriages in summer and sleighs in winter to bring the children to school who 
have to come from a distance. That is one of the municipalities in the prov- 
ince that has adopted Single Tax and it intends to stay by it. Some others 
have not gone so far. And who are the people who live in Kilowana? They 
are nearly all those who have made a success of their business affairs and have 
gone there to Hve. They are not radicals or faddists. They are plain, hard- 
headed business men. Whenever the question was asked, "Do you think 
you will ever depart from the principle of the Single Tax?" the invariable 
reply was, "We will never depart brom it." "In the rural mimicipalities 
that have adopted this system of Single Tax there is no influence that 
could be brought to bear that could lead them to depart from it." ♦ 

The first district to adopt this principle was the rural mtmicipality of 
North Vancouver, which has never levied any tax on improvements since 
obtaining its charter in 1891. Of course, it is not known whether this action 
was due in any extent to the influence of Henry George, but it is certain that 
the spreading of this principle has been due to some extent to the activities 
of the Henry George followers. 

Of the many municipalities that have exempted improvements from 
taxation, the most important and most generally known is the City of Van- 
couver, with its population of 150,000. This is the largest city in the world 
that has succeeded in exempting all improvements from taxation. In 1896, 
Vancouver started this policy by a 50% exemption on improvements. This 
continued 10 years and was so successful that in 1906 it was increased to 75%, 
and in 1910 a total exemption was demanded by the people. In 1896 the rate 
was 22 mills and this rate has not been increased as yet, even though the im- 
provements have been exempted. More than that, the land is not assessed 
at its full value, because the increase in land value has been so great that it 
is not necessary to assess it at full value in order to obtain the necessary rev- 
enue. From observing the relation of the 1911 selling value to the assessed 
value of 26 parcels of real estate of all kinds, the average selling value was 
3 9-10 times the assessed value. This being the case, it cannot be expected 
that the^sodal benefits claimed by the Single Taxers will be realized to any 
extent, because only a small increment of the rental value of land is taxed. 
Moreover, Vancouver obtains only about two-thirds of its revenue by this 
means, the remainder being licenses, etc. 

Many of the Single Tax advocates have attempted to claim that Vancou- 
ver's prosperity is due to this exemption of improvements, and undoubtedly 
much can be attributed to this fact, but there are many other conditions 
that have helped to bring about this phenomenal growth and make it the 
metropolis of the Northwest. Vancouver has demonstrated that simply an 
exemption of improvements does not make any radical change in the social 
relations, but it seems to be the concensus of opinion of the inhabitants of 
Vancouver that it has helped a great deal to encourage the improving of land 

^Tk4 Public, February 16, 1912. 
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and to discourage land speculation, and undoubtedly this is true. There 
seems to be very little dealing in land except for the purpose of improving, 
and of course there would be no incentive to land owners to boost their price 
of land abnormally, for this would only increase their taxes.* Thus the 
price of land tends to be kept somewhere near the point of its true value. 
It has not produced further congestion, as some people feared it might. This 
is shown by the fact that Vancouver has a larger percentage of owners of 
homes with good sized yards than almost any other city of its size, it usually 
being claimed that 75% of the wage earners own their own homes. However^ 
as an attempt to get the unearned increment of land values, the tax has not 
realized the hopes of Single Taxers, and this is due to the rafnd increase in 
the value of land under an extremely low rate of assessment. 

CHAPTER V. 



THE SINGLB TAX IN BNGLAND. 

England has also recently taken some very marked steps in the develop- 
ment of the Single Tax idea, and these have attracted more attention than 
any phase of the movement elsewhere. This is because it has been a nation- 
wide movement and a radical challenging of the control of the landed classes, 
and because its accomplishment was based upon the recognition of Single Tax 
principles. It was this fight over the Budget of 190&-10 that forced the Single 
Tax doctrines on the attention of the United Kingdom, and stimulated agita- 
tion the world over. To appreciate the significance of this movement a short 
sketch of the history of England's revenue system will be of help, and it will 
also show in a general way the development of private property in land. 

Unc^er the old Roman regime the land of England was held in common 
and the revenue was raised in poll taxes, a tax upon cattle, etc. Later the 
division of land was made in return for military services. Other portions 
were held by certain nobles toward the upkeep of their offices and still other 
lands were rented out to individuals by the crown, while nearly one-fifth of 
the whole area was in the hands of the monasteries. The remainder was held 
in common as the property of the conmiunity and from this was derived much 
of the revenue. Thus, all land belonged to the sovereign for the people. Even 
the private estates retained certain marks of public character, being liable for 
military services, bridge repair, etc. This was called the Feudal System. 
There was a tax on this land according to the amount cultivated, and in 1085, 
under William I, there was made a valuation of all the lands in the kingdom. 
This was the famous Doomsday Book. Under Charles I, the Feudal System 
was done away with and the land turned over to the occupiers. By this act 
the taxation burden was increased and the Parliament, which was made up of 
land holders, in 1660 refused to substitute a land tax for the abolished military 

■ i '■■■ I ' T I I I I I ■ 

«Mayor L. D. Taylor in Sinolb Tax Rbtibw, Biarch-April, 1911. 
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tenures. Instead of this they established as a permanency a whole system of 
excise duties, taxes on exports and imports, and a hearth tax, besides special 
taxes for various needs. Later, imder the Tudors and Stuarts, the lands of 
the monasteries were parcelled out to the Protestant lords and the common 
lands were gradually absorbed by the neighboring estates. 

In fear of public discontent. Parliament under William and Mary, imposed 
a land tax at the rate of 4s. in the £ upon the annual value of the land as laid 
down in the Doomsday Book. This was the beginning of the English Land 
Tax which was not imtil 1894 put upon the same basis with personal property, 
and with the Death Duties established by William Htt in 1861. By 1845 
this tax paid only one twenty-fifth of the total revenue, and in 1896 being 
still assessed according to the Doomsday Roll it had become a grevious and 
unjustly distributed burden. For instance, the tax realized in Liverpool was 
one thirty-sixth part of the penny on the present rental v?lue, 2d. in Lan- 
cashire, 3J^d. in Durham County, and 4s. in the agricultural part of Essex, 
or an average throughout the kingdom of about 4d. in the £ on the annual 
value.* To add to this inequality, in 1897 Parliament detennined that the 
tax thus raised should be divided between the various counties and towns on 
the basis of the valuation then existing. In 1909 it turned into the Exchequer 
only £710,910. t Besides these there was in 1909 the inhabited House Duty, 
which levies a rate of from 2d. to 9d. in the £, according to annual value of 
the land, assessed with reference to the dwelling house which stands upon it, 
and the Landlord's Property Tax, which is an income tax chargeable imder 
Schedule A, and is a tax on incomes from ownership of lands, houses, rent 
charges, etc. This gives a somewhat incomplete idea of the status of land 
in the politics of England and the odds that any land tax reform movement 
had to fight against. 

No such reform movement reached the Government until 1901, when the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation suggested a local site value on better- 
ments of property. In 1904 and 1905, Trevel5^n's bill with that aim passed 
the House of Commons by a considerable majority, but did not succed in 
passing the upper House. Again, in 1906, there was a substantial revision 
of nearly ;£4,000,000 yearly in favor of indirect taxes, and in the debates 
which accompanied the establishment of a substitute revenue there were 
numerous demands made for a tax on land values, but these suggestions were 
soon killed. Thus, land had managed to keep itself quite free from the burden 
of taxation. But with the beginning of the Twentieth Century, the Government 
began to realize that the time had come for political-social taxation. When 
the Liberals were returned to power in 1906 they took up tax reformation's 
their main task. Their three lines of advance were to be: 

(1) A settled and continuous policy of reducing debt liabilities and of 
placing national obligations on a more satisfactory basis. 

•Land Values and Taxation, by £. Adams. Page 73. 
t Recent Developments in Taxation, by J. Watson Grice. 
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(2) A progressive increase of direct taxation with a few though impartial 
concessions to the indirect tax payer. 

(3) An attempt to arrive at a more scientific and permanent relation- 
ship between national taxation for general ptu-poses and local taxation for 
services mainly affecting the inhabitants of the various localities. 

Their initial step in this direction was the famous Finance Act of 1909-10, 
more popularly known as Lloyd George's Budget. 
This Budget proposed in general: 

(1) Larger levies of some of the older taxes. 

(2) A new system of valuation of land. 

(3) Fresh subject matters of taxation. 

The principal revisions of the old tax were (1) a small increase of tax on 
**imeamed" incomes, (2) supertax imposed on incomes over ;C5,000, (3) 
estate duties increased on values over ;£5,000, and (4) increases on Settlement, 
Legacy, and Succession duties on Collaterals. 

The new system of valuation was to be a complete assessment of all land 
in England. This was a very distinctive feature of the Act because no 
general survey had been made since the Domesday Book. Of course, there 
had been special valuations made on the capital value of land in particular 
instances, but there was no provision made for keeping a systematic report. 
In this valuation, land is regarded as having three possible strata, namely, 
(1) the site value itself, (2) the value due to the structure on it, (3) the value 
due to the minerals under it. 

The fresh subject matter of taxation was a new series of taxes on land 
imder the head of Land Value Duties. These duties were made of (1) Incre- 
ment Value duty of 20% of the increment value over £400, to be paid on 
occasion of any transfer, (2) Revision Duty of 10% of the value of the benefit 
accruing to the lessor on the determination of any lease of land (excluding 21 
years or less) not used for agriculttiral purposes, (3) Undeveloped Land Duty 
at the rate of J^d. in the £, on the capital value of tmdeveloped land, judged 
by the capacity to which it might be put, (4) Mineral Rights Duty at the rate 
of Is. in the £, on a rental value of all rights to work mines with all mineral 
way leases. 

Thus it is seen that this Finance Act contained the nucleus of an entirely 
different and more democratic policy. It was because the House of Lords 
recognized this as "the thin edge of the wedge" that they so vigorously opposed 
it, and it was only after audacious steps were taken that it finally received 
the Royal assent on April 29, 1910, after twelve months of continuous fighting 
led by Lloyd George. 

The intentions of the Government in passing this biU were: (1) to estab- 
lish an expanding revenue, (2) to relieve local rates on occupied property, also 
in a progressive scale, as one-half of the proceeds were destined originally for 
the aid of local authorities, (3) to bring land into the market, and by lowering 
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its price to make it more obtainable for public or private use and (4) to stimu* 
late building, relieve over-crowding and promote employment. 

The new tax is so small in proportion to the total revenue that any very 
conspicuous change in economic conditions cannot be looked for on its impo- 
sition. The land value duties are only l-259th of the total revenue, and only 
l-217th of the tax revenue. But still the opposition recognized in this the 
"thin edge of the wedge," and it was for this reason they fought it bitterly. 

The land problem in England is a little different than in this country, 
due to the facts that most valuable land properties are in the urban districts, 
and that these values do not change as rapidly. However, whether or not 
it is due to the Budget of 1909-10, since that time much property has been 
changing hands and several large landowners have sold and many are con- 
templating the sale of parts of their holdings. The conditions of certain 
agricultural sections are said to be more encouraging than any time in thirty 
years. Mr. Skirrow, a London correspondent of the Single Tax Rbvibw, 
sa)rs in the November-December, 1910 issue, "From all parts of the country 
come reports of the breaking up and sale of the large estates, such as the 
Westerhall estate of nearly 20,000 acres, which has been in the family since 
1200, the Buckhurst estate, which has been in the family since William the 
Conqueror, and Ludstone Hall estate in Shropshire County, with its moated 
17th century manor house. This has been produced by the mere prospect 
of the tax." 

Even if we may not agree with Mr. Skirrow that the Budget was the 
cause of this, we certainly must agree with him when he sa)rs that "The scheme 
has compelled the landlords to defend their privileges. It has wakened up 
the people and dispelled the apathy which has alwa3r5 been the greatest obstacle 
to progress. It is the Henry George men of Great Britain, through their 
Single Tax or Land Value Leagues, who have brought about the present 
encouraging state of affairs." It has virttially turned the country into a 
debating society on the subject of land values. 

CHAPTER VI. 



THB SINGLB TAX IN GERMANY. 

Germany is another nation that is attempting to apply the Henry George 
idea, though the method of bringing it into effect is entirely different from 
that attempted elsewhere. It is this adaptability to a commtmity without 
sacrifice of basic principles that is a test of the greatness of a truth. As is 
characteristic of all German activities, "The fight has been made largely 
through organization, and through an organization, at that, which has kept 
itself rigorously aloof from all affiliation with party politics.* In fact the very 
official attitude toward some of the important political questions of the day 

*The Land Reform Movement in Germany, by G. I. Colbroa. 
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which was taken by this Single Tax organization, called "Land Reform 
League" (Bund deutsche Bodenreformer) is often distressing to the more 
radical Single Taxers. The League is a large national organization of many 
thousand "corporate members." A "corporate member" is, in many cases, 
another society or a whole town or village represented by its adnodnistrative 
council. Such a method, of cotirse, wotdd not accomplish much in this 
country except in an educational way. 

However, it is not due to the eflEorts of this league that the Naval Depart- 
ment, in the German Province of Kiaochow, China, made the first practical 
application of the principles of land value taxation to a country as a whole. 
It was introduced there in 1898 as a fiscal policy and it produced such favor- 
able results as an object lesson, that, along with the work of the Land Reform 
League, widespread interest in this principle of taxation was aroused through- 
out Germany by the year 1905. The Land Reform League's interest in it, 
however, was as a social question and not as a fiscal policy. 

Prior to 1893, local real estate taxes in Germany were assessed against the 
actual rental value of property, according to the English rating system, but in 
that year the Interior Department issued an order enabling the municipalities to 
assess land according to the selling value, as in the United States. Within 
a few years, 350 communities took advantage of this privilege. Prussia had 
gone even farther in her legislation on local taxation, giving the commtmes 
complete freedom as to the levying of the Unearned Increment Tax, such as 
was first adopted by two cities of Saxony in 1902. However, the first town 
to apply the name "Increment Tax" was Helbersdorf in 1903. One year 
afterward Frankfort-am-Main and Cologne established this tax, and up to 
the present, 625 other communities have followed; among them some of 
the most important cities of Germany.* 

Though many of the circles have adopted it, the field has been mainly 
in the cities and urban towns — ^both large and small. It has foimd more favor 
in the larger and more rapidly growing places. The increasing acceptance of 
the tax has been greatly aided by the fact that the German conuntmities enjoy 
almost complete Home Rule; municipal administration has nothing to do 
with politics. This Unearned Increment tax, called by our German friends 
"Wertzuwachssteuer,*" is not exactly the Single Tax, although it partakes of 
the Single Tax character in appropriating a portion of the social value given 
to land by the growth of population. It is the necessity of adapting the prin- 
ciple to the German conditions that has forced them to approach the problem 
differently. The causes necessitating this diflference of approach are stated in 
an editoiial by Joseph Dana Miller, in the Single Tax Review of March- 
April, 1912, as "(1) The national temperament; (2) The predominant political 
tendency of the Germans to lean upon the State, and, (3) The laws and insti- 
tutions, many of them old Teutonic survivals, which make more diflficult 
sweeping changes in land and tax laws, and in a great measure, encourage and 

*The American City^ January 15, 1912. 
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sometimes force the German Single Taxers in the direction they have taken." 
Another circumstance that they have had to deal with, is the mortgage situa- 
tion. The largest part of Germany's real estate has been heavily mortgaged 
imder very complicated mortgage laws. 

It was only four years after the first city adopted the Increment Tax 
that all factions of the Reichstag expressed themselves favorably upon the 
general principles involved; but action was postponed for a more thorough 
consideration. After an exhaustive study of about three years, the Imperial 
Increment Tax Law was passed, on February 14, 1911. At this time about 
600 cities with a total population of about 16,000,000 were administering some 
form of Increment Tax, but, of course, being applied to each locality inde- 
pendently of the other, the ordinances, methods and rate differed a good deal. 
These diflferences were all tmified when the Imperial Tax Bill took effect on 
April 1, 1911, because the bill repealed all local ordinances. 

The Imperial Tax is a tax on the increased value of land as determined 
when sales are made. That is, **The difference between the cost price and the 
selling price is to be considered the tangible increment."* The tax is 
imposed on the increment in value, which has taken place without the agency 
of the owner, and levied at the time of the transfer of the ownership of the 
property in accordance with the conditions laid down in the Law. Though 
this is not primarily a tax on the transfer of real estate, it must operate as 
such and exempt land that is not sold, no matter what its increase in value. 
Of course, this necessitates a very detailed and complete statement of what 
constitutes a taxable transfer. In general, this includes every sale or transfer, 
except in such instances as the following: 

(1) "In the case of transfer on accoimt of death or by gift, providing 
such gift is not made for the purpose of evading the tax." 

(2) "In the case of contracts of co-heirs for the purpose of settling an 
estate." 

(3) **In the case of exchange of parcels of real estate for the purpose 
of tmiting properties for regulating botmdaries and so forth." f 

"If the sales price, or in case of only partial transfer,Uhe total_^value^of 
the property is not more than 20,000 marks in the case of improved property, 
or not more than 5,000 marks in the case of tmimproved property, there shall 
be no tax." 

"But there shall be no freedom from taxation when the grantor or his 
wife (her husband) has had an income of more than 2,000 marks during the 
year preceding such transfer, or when the grantor deals professionally in real 
estate." { For the determination of the tax, the three chief factors are, the 
purchase price, permanent improvements, and selling price. 

The purchasing price is the amount paid at the acquisition of the real 

♦Digest of the Inc. Tax Law, by M. H. Haertel, Sec. 8. 

tibid. Sec. 7 

tibid. 
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estate, but "if the acqiiirement of the real estate is based on an untaxable 
transaction, the calculation is to be based on the price at the time of the last 
preceding taxable transaction. If the last preceding taxable transaction has 
occtarred more than forty years before the tax requirement went into force, 
then that value shall be considered the price of acquirement, which the real 
estate possessed forty years before the tax requirement went into force. If 
the acquirement determining the increment has taken place before January 
1, 1885, the price is displaced by the vclue which the real estate had at 
the time."* To the cost price thus obtained there are added the following 
items: 

(1) In case the value is determined by the purchasing price, 4% of this 
price is added to cover the cost of purchasing, and whatever more the grantor 
shall prove that he expended as cost of acqtasition. 

(2) The proven amount lost by the grantor holding liens on the prop- 
erty purchased at compulsory auction. 

(3) 2J^% of the amount of the purchase price and the addition shall 
be added annually. 

Of this increased amotmt 2% is added in the case of tmcultivated rea^ 
estate, and 1)^% in the case of cultivated real estate. Except if the period 
of the tax is not more than 5 years, the addition in the case of the tmcultivated 
real estate is to be reduced by J^%. 

Realizing that permanent improvements made by the owner contrib- 
ute a certain amount to the value of the property, allowances for such aug- 
mentation are made. This involves many complications and they are treated 
very much in detail in the law, but I will give only the more general allow- 
ances, which will serve to illtistrate the trend of the law. In fact, to give in 
detail all the points treated in the bill is not necessary in this paper. After 
the additions referred to in the previous paragraph have been made to the 
purchasing price, there is also added the costs of buildings, alterations, and 
other special permanent improvements, etc., that have been incurred during 
the period of time determining the tax, and which do not serve for the mainte- 
nance of structures, or for the current utilization of such real estate, in so 
far as such structures and improvements are still present. In addition 5%, 
or if the grantor is a building contractor or laborer, and was himself the builder, 
15% of the added value is to be added to the sum. This permission, however, 
does not apply if the builder is a society in the meaning of the code of com- 
mercial law, or a society which does not consist exclusively of building con- 
tractors or laborers. Amotmts that are provided by insurance, in case such 
amounts have been used for the restoration of buildings which have been 
erected before the period fixing the amotmt of the tax, are not to be considered 
as expenses in the sense of this provision." Another noteworthy addition 
made is for "the costs of services for, and contributions to the building of 

^Digest of the Inc. Tax Law, by M. H.iHaertel, Sees. 1 and 17. 
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highways, and other means of transportation, inclusive of drainage, also con- 
tributions to other pubUc improvements which were made without corres- 
ponding counter service or pa}nnent, in so far as they have been made within 
the time fixing the tax." Pour per cent, of the amount of ^ch cost is added 
annually, but not to exceed 15 years. 

The next important element in determining the taxable increment is the 
selling price, and to it are added a couple of very significant concessions. 
Besides the costs of sale and transfer there is deducted the ''amount by which 
it can be proven that the annual income obtained from the real estate was 
less than 3% of the cost price, plus the additions permitted,* and it is to apply 
for not more than fifteen consecutive years. If it is the value at a later date 
than that of acquirement that is used, then the cost price shall be used. The 
other concession is that "to the selling price is to be added compensation for 
a decrease in value of the real estate insofar as the claim has developed during 
the period after January, 1911, determining the tax, and if it can be proven 
that the amount has not been used for compensating for such decrease in 
value, "t It will be noticed that this is the only proposal which takes any 
cognizance of a possible decrement in value. 

The tax is "10% in an increment of not more than 10% of the amount 
which is composed of the price of acquirement and the additions and subtrac- 
tions from the same," and it gradually increases up to 30% in an increment 
of more than 290%. There is an allowance made in case the property is 
transferred back to the original owner, the tax being remitted if the property 
is retransferred within two years after the sale. In this case the transaction 
is considered as not having taken place within the meaning of the law. 

In the question of whether the percentage of profit should be reckoned 
by comparison with the purchase price or the selling price, the landlords 
gained a point over the Single Taxers by securing the privilege of computing 
the percentage of profit by comparing with the selling price. This makes 
quite a big difference in their favor. 

Of the amount collected by this tax, 50% goes to the Empire, 10% to 
the State governments as costs for administering the law, which is entirely 
in their hands, subject to Imperial supervision, and 40% goes to the mimid- 
pality or other local government corporation. However, there are some con- 
cessions made to commtmities that have passed an imeamed increment tax- 
ation ordinance prior to April 1, 1909, and to take effect January 1, 191L 

Many of the local governments which were already using an increment 
tax, objected to the law because the Imperial government took so much of 
the revenue. The Government met this objection with the claim that much 
of the land value was created by the protection which the Government gave 
them. However, the cities have the power, with the consent of the State, 
to add local levies on their own account not to exceed the amotmt due the city 

* Digest of Gennan Incr. Tax Law, trans by Mr. M. H. Haertel, 1911, par. 22 and 23. 
tibid. 
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by the Imperial Government. But the sum of the two taxes must not take 
more than 30% of the increment. 

The tax is expected to yield about 10,000,000 marks a year, and a Stamp 
Tax of that amount has been dropped. There is some doubt as to its doing 
this because the administrative provisions are so complicated that thefe will 
be much cost and litigation connected with it. A question arises at this point 
as to hpw far the complexity of unearned increment taxation is inherent in 
the natxu-e of the subject itself. 

Though this Law is one of the largest and most significant practical appli- 
cations of the Single Tax idea that has ever been attempted, the tax reformers 
lament that it has ''simply cut its milk teeth.*' 

THE END 



NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES 



(For tht Rwimo.) 



By A. O. UUIE 



It is some time since I forwarded any notes to the Review. Not that 
there is any disinclination to do so, but there is plenty to do here in New 
South Wales. Since the death of Mr. Pels the way of all Single Tax Leagues 
has become considerably harder, and we are no exception to the general rule. 
However, I want to supply a few particulars about what has been done recently, 
what is being done, and what it is proposed to do in the near future. 

This year ova suburban and country municipalities and shires imposed 
their rates on land values only, with a very few exceptions. The revenue 
received from this source steadily increases with the growth of population. 
Some of the Cotmcils of their own accord, without the compelling power of 
a poll, are fully adopting rating on imimproved values. The thing is such 
a conspicuous success that it cannot be ignored. When I read of the big 
efforts being made in various states of America to get local option in taxation 
I wonder at the comparative ease with which we secured this reform in 
New South Wales. 

The above applies throughout the State with the exception of the "City" 
portion of Sydney. The City is the bad case here. It has two rates, one on 
the unimproved land value, which raises rather more than one-third of the 
City rate revenue, and one on the assessed annual value, which raises the re- 
mainder. The City Council has power to raise all revenue from land values, 
but the safeguard of a poll of the ratepayers if it failed to do so, was not 
included in the City Act. So we are at the mercy of the Council in this matter. 
The State Labor Government which has always professed to support taxation 
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of land values, has so far been a stumbling block in the way of the City tax- 
ation of land values. Latterly it has become more reasonable and has de- 
clared that land value taxation for the City will not mean any loss of City 
revenue so far as the Government is concerned. Having that assurance 
reformers in the Coimcil sought to get rating on imimproved values both last 
year and also this year. On each occasion they lost by a majority of two 
votes. We thoroughly scared the "Old Brigade" in the City Council this 
year, and the general opinion is that the adoption of the new principle in its 
entirety for the City cannot be much longer delayed. One result of the de- 
cision to continue the old system for another year is that we have entered 
upon a campaign of education with a view to the City elections in December, 
when a strong effort will be made to defeat some of the present reactionary 
aldermen. 

There are three bills promised in the coming session of the State Parlia- 
ment which are of special interest to us. First the Amending Local Govern- 
ment Bill. This Bill does not affect the position so far as rating on imim- 
proved values is concerned to any great extent. We have thought it well, 
however, to make representations to the Grovemment with a view to strength- 
ening the position. The Political Labor League Conference has carried an 
opportune resolution in favor of all rates being imposed on land values. We 
hope, therefore, to see the Bill amended making land value taxation mandatory 
for raising local revenue. This will not make very much difference as most 
of the Coimcils rate on tmimproved values now, but it will finally settle the 
matter definitely for all time. This Local Government Bill unforttmately 
contains a ntunber of proposals for extending the operations of Coimcils. They 
are empowered to enter upon all sorts of trading ventures in spite of the rather 
serious failures hitherto experienced along such lines in this country. Li some 
districts no doubt advantage will be taken of these provisions, if they are 
passed into law, because the Socialist propaganda has prepared a good many 
people for experiments and only bitter experience will show them the error 
of their ways. 

The second Bill is to provide for State valuation of all lands. At the 
present time each local governing body makes its own assessments of land 
values for the purpose of imposing its rates. The Government is also con- 
stantly making valtiations for resumptions, closer settlement, the imposition 
of probate taxes, and so on. The idea of the Valuation Bill is to have one 
valuation for all public purposes. It is sought to secure a true valuation by 
balancing the desire of the ratepayer to have his land valued as low as possible 
for taxation and as high as possible in the event of resumption. The State 
Department will simplify matters and provide a basis for taxation much 
superior to the present. . It is a matter of common knowledge that many of 
our lands are seriously undervalued. This will be imderstood when I point 
out that the average value per head ei the population in New South Wales 
is about ;£100, while in New Zealand where they have a State Valuation 
Department it is nearly ;£200 per head of the population. 
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The third Bill in which we are interested is the Greater Sydney Bill. It 
is proposed by means of this measure to establish a Greater Sydney Council 
which will take the place of the Sydney City Council and nearer suburban 
Coimcils, and will exercise a limited control over the outer suburban areas. 
It has been stated by Ministers that this Bill is going to pass. The Greatcjr 
Sydney Council for the Inner Zone will have 28 aldermen and for the Outer 
Zone 7 aldermen, total 35. They will be elected from five wards returning 
seven aldermen each by means of proportional representation. This is the 
first proposed definite adoption of this modem method of elections in New 
South Wales, and in my opinion it is one of the best features in the Bill. There 
is no doubt that if the Bill is passed the only basis of taxation will be unim- 
proved land values. That will settle the pretentions of the "old Brigade" 
in the City Coimcil once for all. Of course the Bill may not pass, so we are 
not taking any risks but are pushing on with our campaign for rating on 
unimproved values in the City. 

No doubt your readers have from time to time heard of the graduated 
land tax in Australia. Every now and then figures have been published 
showing sales of large areas of taxable lands as the result of the imposition 
of this tax. No doubt those land reformers who have read these statements 
have thought what a splendid thing this graduated land tax is. The other 
day Senator Grant obtained a return showing the number of land owners 
and the land values assessed for the first three years after the tax came into 
operation. I am publishing the return in the next number of our journal 
The Standard. It shows that while the number of large landowners has 
increased, the values of land held by them are almost imchanged. The sales 
of land only refer to a readjustment among the big landowners themselves, 
and do not represent sales of land for genuine settlement purposes. As the 
tax does not apply where land is only of j£5,000 value it has no effect in re- 
ducing the price of land and enabling the poor man to get a piece for himself. 
As a means of solving the land problem the thing is a rank failure. It is of 
no use to the poor man. ^ 

All this of course was pointed out by us long ago, but the so-called cham- 
pions of labor refused to take any notice. They simply went bltmdering along 
with this thing which is of no practical value in solving the land problem. 
At the last Federal Labor Conference, when the policy of the party was deter- 
mined, an effort was made to get rid of the exemption, but without success. 
I tinderstand that a similar effort will be made again this month. It may 
meet with success on this occasion, as the demands for revenue are very 
great on accotmt of the war, and reluctantly the Conference may feel inclined 
to get some of it by abolishing or reducing the exemption. 

There is one form of land-using in this country which illustrates very 
clearly, not only the failure of the graduated land tax, but also the failure of 
land administration by the State generally. There has been a great increase 
in what is called "share-farming." A big landowner finds himself in this 
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position, that it is inconvenient, or he does not feel inclined to efficiently use 
his land, so he makes an arrangement with farmers to temporarily occupy 
portions in rettim for half the crop. In a fair season this means a very ex- 
cessive rent. Some of them are not quite so hard and are satisfied with a 
third of the crop, but even in these cases the rent is excessive. In 1913 the 
latest official figures at my disposal show that over a million acres were culti- 
vated in this way — over 20% of the total area. This method of farming is 
comparatively recent. It is a very imdesirable development. It shows the 
desperate land hunger of people who will enter into bargains of this kind in 
order to get land to use. It must not be thought that- there is any scarcity 
of land in N. S. W. We have millions and millions of acres of it. We have 
been to great pains constructing railways to open it up, and yet at the present 
time over two thousand miles of these railways are run at a loss simply because 
the land thus opened up is not efficiently used. We are spending millions 
btnlding more railways which will also be run at a loss for the same reason. 
Of course the construction of these railwa5rs enormously adds to the value of 
land which is inefficiently used by the landowner without protest from the 
State. We are rapidly reaching the time when we will not be able to borrow 
because we have borrowed so much. For years I have sought to show the 
public that when money is borrowed for public works which enhance the value 
of land, then the interest on the borrowed money should be a charge on the 
value of land. 

The people here of course are taking more interest in the war than any- 
thing else at the present time. That will continue tmtil the grave issues 
involved have been definitely settled. The war has upset everjrthing. In 
addition to otir troubles from this source there has been a disastrous drought 
in the central and western portions of this State, and also in large areas of 
other States. The losses of stock have been considerable. Happily the 
drought appears to have broken as good rains have recently fallen in the 
drought-a€9icted areas. The effect, however, has been very serious. Aus- 
tralia had less than half the usual crop of wheat and consequently the price 
has risen. We are actually importing wheat to keep going until next harvest. 
Usually we have a large surplus for export. 

One of the results of the combined effects of war and drought has been a 
price-fixing campaign on the part of various State Governments, especially 
N. S. W. The Government stepped in and declared that all the wheat in the 
State belonged to it and the price to the millers was to be 5s. 6d. a bushel. 
That was considerably less than the natural price or market value this year. 
Of course there was a terrible fuss about it. The Government, however, 
did not trouble much about that. It is composed of Socialists, and it pro- 
ceeded to regulate prices in many other directions as well. It fixed prices 
for fodder, butter, sugar and other commodities. I will just mention some 
of the little difficulties which have arisen and which will make more trouble 
in the future. When the price of hay and chaff was fixed bona fide sales at 
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auction became a thing of the past. Whea the fodder arrived it was privately 
sold, at the stiptilated price, of course, but sold to favorites. The farmer, 
however, was not going to take all this without protest. When he had oaten 
hay, for instance, instead of cutting it into chaflE and forwarding it as he would 
have done, he threshed out the oats and forwarded the straw after he had 
cut it into chaff. All sorts of expedients were resorted to with the object of 
getting as much as the market would naturally 3deld to the producer. They 
stopped the export of butter from N. S. W. and fixed the price. But those 
who did it never thought that the same regulation shotdd apply to cream. 
So instead of exporting butter to Victoria they started to export cream, and 
the authorities apparently have not yet discovered it. The price of sugar 
was also fixed. While Australia was producing as much sugar as the people 
required the price-fixers thought they were doing splendidly. The sugar 
grower of course was protesting, but he was quite helpless. Latterly, how- 
ever, the season turned very tmfavorable for sugar with the result that there 
will be a serious shortage at a comparatively early date. Under other circum- 
stances the sugar refiners would have got their supplies from abroad and the 
public would have heard little or nothing about it, but as the price was fixed 
this could only be done at a serious loss, so they declined to do business. The 
whole thing has become a veritable tangle which the "Necessary Commodities 
Commission" is trying desperately to imravel at the present time. This price- 
fixing business is worth watching, in fact is worth a lot of looking into if one 
could spare the time. 

♦ ♦ :K 3fc :K ♦ ♦ 

Several months ago I received a new book from the United States, "The 
Tariff, What It Is, How It Works, Whom It Benefits," by Lee Francis Lybar- 
ger, of Pennsylvania. This is an excellent book. It shows very clearly indeed 
the imjust character of the Protectionist policy and incidentally the great work 
of President Wilson in cutting down the pernicious American tariff. I hope 
that President Wilson will be able to continue in power for a second term so 
that his poUcy will get something like a fair trial. We are seriously aflBicted 
with this curse of Protection in Australia. Recently the tariff was again in- 
creased. The Labor Party vies with the capitalist in its professed anxiety 
to "protect" the worker. The worker is all the time complaining about the 
high prices of goods and high rents of houses, but he never seems to think 
of the real causes of this condition. In fact he apparently does not think 
at all, and is satisfied to let the Political Labor Party attend to all his political 
business. The general effect of protection in Australia is of a most pernicious 
character. Instead of cultivating our natural and primary industries which 
pay of themselves we are fostering hot-house concerns in the cities^ The 
drift of population is to the cities instead of from them. The commimity is 
becoming more and more ill-balanced. The disparity between the richest and 
poorest is widening as in the U. S. A. In fact we are copying the American 
rather than the British example. 
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All the economic follies of America are being copied here in Australia. 
How it is that persons claiming to represent labor can be guilty of such wrongs 
passes my comprehension. Many people say that this wave of protection 
will have to spend itself. If this policy and its eflEects could only be confined 
to those who support it, it would soon be upset, but the unfortunate part of 
the business is that it drags the community down with it. 

Our system of Local Taxation on Land Values has greatly stimulated 
the use of land in our municipalities and shires, producing in fact all the bene- 
fits which we claimed for it. But the taxation of land values does not get 
the credit which is naturally due to it. As there is a Federal Protectionist 
TariflE in operation the measure of prosperity which we have had has been 
credited as an effect of the tariff. The tariff has been only a hindrance to us, 
but those who profit by it have falsely ascribed to it the effects of land- value 
taxation and also the effects of high prices in the world's markets for our 
primary products, which are unprotected. This largely explains the hold 
of this pernicious policy in Australia at the present time. It gets credit that 
does not belong to it. Land- Values taxation consequently is not boomed 
as it should be because its benefits are claimed as the results of other and 
really harmful policies. 

Labor in politics in Australia is after all a sort of watered-down Toryism. 
It is not based upon the fundamental principles of the rights of labor. As 
Henry George pointed out all that labor needs is freedom. It does not want 
charity. Restriction only hampers it. Free access to the natural resources 
is the only way to secure justice for those who work. A labor policy based 
upon such ideals would be the best policy in the world. Our Labor Party, 
however, is simply an ordinary political party which has taken a title of a 
most catchy character, and in that way the public has been completely fooled. 
I do not want it to be imderstood that I think that the party opposed to the 
Labor Party would be any better. With its present policy and leadership it 
would not; but I am quite satisfied of this, that had not the Labor Party come 
into existence in Australia our progress would have been upon sounder lines. 
As it is the Labor Party appears to be the least objectionable at the present 
time. I hope that parties opposed to it will improve their policies and per- 
sonnel to some extent, and then we will have better prospects of making 
progress. They cannot expect to regain power until they do. However, we 
are not so much concerned with parties as with principles. We must advo- 
cate them all the time as far as possible, irrespective of parties, merely taking 
advantage of this party or that when it proposes to do something to further 
those principles. 



**Wb have a belief that poverty can be abolished by conforming human 
laws and institutions to the great principles of equal justice. And having 
this faith, and having this belief, we have a destiny. That destiny is to 
abolish poverty, and, in doing so, to fire a beacon that will light the whole 
world." — Hbnrt Gborgb. 
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BORN-ROBBED IN A LAND OF PLENTY 



(Far ths R^vimv.) 



BT W. B. NORTHROP 



How many citizens of our glorious Timocracy realize that they are bom 
robbed? When our patriotic forefathers founded our more or less glorious 
Republic, the country was hailed as "the land of the free and the home of the 
brave'* and, up to a certain period of our history, the elements of freedom 
actually existed. This brief period was covered by the time during which 
the lands of the coimtry were open to access by the people. When our lands 
were seized upon and monopolized by "Big Business," then the Republic dis- 
appeared and gave away to an oligarchy of the rich, and the present Timocracy 
was established. The freedom of the people passed away. Today, every child 
that comes into the light of day in this coimtry is literally bom robbed. 

What has become of the land of our country, for which oxu* forefathers 
fought and died? Where is that vast public domain about which Government 
officials boasted so glibly in the early seventies? In the words of a famous 
crook-politician, "it has gone where the woodbine twineth." Our public lands 
today — ^with the exception of certain grants to public schools, are in the hands 
of railroads, oil kings, timber kings, coal barons, steel magnates and the rest 
of the captains of industry who go to make up our govemment; and whose 
mandates are obeyed by a sufficient number of Cabinet officers to keep the 
business of the coimtry along "safe and sane" lines. 

But let us get down to "brass tacks," and put our gUttering genenlities 
aside for a moment. Let the bom-robbed examine this matter of their heri- 
tage which has passed away. Let Esau figure out how much more he would 
have had if he had stuck tight to his mess of pottage, and not considered the 
blandishments of his brother Jacob. 

In 1870 — only 45 years ago — ^the public lands of this coimtry, to which 
you, gentle reader, had a right, amounted to 1,387,732,209 acres. This, if 
divided up, would make 13,000,000 good sized farms; or 200,000,000 farms 
such as the peasants of France and Belgium are satisfied with. Counting 
the lands as worth only $2. an acre, this would amount to a cash value of 
$2,775,464,418 — quite a tidy little sum; sufficient to give each man, woman 
and child in this country a little over 15 acres. Taking our farming popula- 
tion alone as approximately 8,000,000 persons, each farmer could have about 
173 acres. Each member of the working class population — supposing we left 
the farmers to be contented with the lands they had — ^would have 69 acres. 

Of course, everyone would not care to be a farmer, to be sure. But, at 
the same time, no one would refuse 69 acres of land if it were offered to him; 
and, furthermore, everyone would like the option of taking it or leaving it. 

Today, the pubUc domain of surveyed land has dwindled to 188,889,136 
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acres — not sufficient to give oxir population 2 acres per capita. Our consider- 
ate Grovemment has "disposed of" the patrimony of the people — ^yours and 
mine — ^to the extent of a thousand milHon acreis. 

To whom has it been given? 

Here are some of the recipients: 

Union Pacific Raikoad 41,500,000 acres 

Northern Pacific Raihroad 58,000,000 " 

Atlantic and Pacific Raikoad 52,000,000 " 

Southern Pacific Raihroad 12,000,000 ** 

Total to four raiht)ads 163,500,000 " 

Other roads 37,000,000 " 

Total free gifts to raikoads 200,500,000 ** 

Most of the railroads paid not one cent for their lands; but "held them 
for a raise" and managed to obtain from settlers prices ranging from $5. to 
$20. per acre. Encouragement was given to these railroad companies in the 
early days by the Government tmder the delusion that it accelerated "railroad 
enterprise." Strange to say, however, those railroad companies that had no 
free grants of land, built their roads even more rapidly than roads which were 
given grants of land. The average grant of land to the railroads was 12,500 
acres — ^free from taxation, and without cost — ^for every mile of track. Many 
of the lines got 25,000 acres per mile of track. 

The railroads, in order to obtain these grants of land from an acquiescent 
Government, offered to carry the mails for "nothing." Let us see what this 
"nothing" amoimted to: 

In 1880, raihroads holding land grants sold 14,310,204 acres, receiving 
therefor the neat sum of $68,905,479. The average price per acre in most 
cases came to about $10. This, mind you, for land for which the roads had 
paid nothing whatever. In certain cases, lands were sold by the roads at a 
nominal figure; even as low as 35c. an acre: but it was to stockholders of the 
respective roads; and the sales were concealed in fraudulent "expense ac- 
accounts." 

Carrying the mails "for nothing" worked out very prettily in many in- 
stances. Thus, the small line of road running from Chicago, 111. to Cairo, 111., 
— distance of 705 miles — ^received a land grant of 2,595,053 acres; of which 
it sold 2,215,789 acres at a cost of $10 per acre; netting $22,157,890— or half 
the total cost of the road. 

The LaCrosse & Milwaukee Railroad gave 13 senators and 59 assembly- 
men stock valued at from $5,000 to $25,000 each to obtain land grants for 
the railroads which practically paid the entire cost of construction. 

The Great Northern Railroad — "Jim Hill's" — ^which received from a will- 
ing Government upwards of 2,000,000 acres, sold 458,000 acres for $8,242,583. 
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Archbishop Ireland, acting as the agent of the Winona & St. Peter Rail- 
road, in Minnesota, sold vast quantities of raibroad lands some years hack; 
netting high figures for vast tracts; the reverend gentleman actuated mainly — 
though not entirely, perhaps — on behalf of the encouragement of immigration. 

The Union Pacific grants amotmted to more than 7,000,000 acres alto- 
gether. This Company sold 1,568,438 acres for $6,916,811 in 1880; and has 
averaged much higher prices even than these figures ever since. Railroad 
grants in California have well-nigh eaten up the whole of the State. The 
Western Pacific and Central Pacific received 12,800 acres per mile of track; 
and the Southern Pacific later received 25,000 acres per mile after the absorp- 
tion of the first-named roads. Grants extending from 10 to 20 miles on each 
side of the track were freely made by the bought legislature of the State. Out 
of a 5,000,000 acre grant made to the Central Pacific, 295,886 acres were sold 
for $1,114,999 up to 1886; while up to 1897, 3,000,000 acres had been sold 
for more than $10,000,008. 

In most of these raih-oad sales, the roads have flagrantly violated the 
terms of the grants. Recognizing this fact, some years ago, the roads began 
protecting themselves by changing the form of the deeds of conveyance so as 
to guard themselves against future Government litigation. In 1902, the 
Harriman lines withdrew their lands from sale to the extent of 2,000,000 
acres; which was also a violation of the terms of the grants. 

Summing up the whole railroad land grant position, it may be said that 
the lands sold or acquired by the roads have actually paid for more than the 
construction of the roads. Six sections of land per mile will pay for cost of 
construction; but our great roads have looted the people to the extent of 40 
sections of land per mile in many cases. In actual cash, the roads have received 
for their lands nearly $500,000 per mile; whereas average cost of track per 
mile has only been between $40,000 and $76,000. 

The average price received by the raifroads has been $10. per acre. Their 
200,000,000 acres for "carrying the mails" has, therefore, brought them 
$2,000,000,000. — (two billions of dollars). 

As long ago as 1848, there was a strong "Nationalist" movement which 
agitated for the building of the railroads by the people. This party pointed 
out that the land grants would pay for the building of the roads — as they have 
done in actuality — and advocated the ownership of the roads by the people 
who gave up their public domain lands to pay for them. But this movement 
was Mlled in its inception. The citizens of the country have been defrauded 
of two thousand million dollars worth of land, and the railroads are owned 
by private corporations. 

Should a movement be started to "nationalize" the roads today, the said 
roads would probably raise the cry of "compensation" and wish to have 
returned to them the money which they (the stockholders) are alleged to have 
paid for construction. 

But let us return to our muttons : 
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The patient reader will have asked: Where do I personally come in? 

The answer is: are you satisfied to remain bom-robbed in a land of 
plenty? 

But, you will say, we still have some of our public domain left; it has 
not all been given away to raih-oads. 

Quite true: 

The surveyed public domain, on June 30, 1911, was 188,889,136 acres. 

But where is it? 

Most of it is in what is known as the "arid belt" and 60,000,000 acres 
of it could not be used unless it was first irrigated; so the actual acreage of 
surveyed lands comes down to about 128,000,000 acres. This land lies be- 
tween western Nebraska and the Pacific Coast and from British Columbia 
to the Mexican boundary. There is a lot of unsurveyed land, to be sure. 
Perhaps you would like some of that: Well, you will find it at the bottoms 
of otir lakes; on the tops of the Rocky and other motmtains; and in other 
inaccessible places where surveyors are somewhat chary of going. Go and 
get some. To paraphrase Mark Twain, "if you like that sort of land, that 
is the sort of land you will like." We prefer land that can be cultivated, 
fairly near to markets; with railroad facilities. Try to get some of this land 
without paying a steep price for it. It is simply out of the question. 

This land question, by the way, seems a very complex affair; but, after 
all, it really is not. The land of a country naturally belongs to the people 
of that coimtry; but Government — ^in its ustirped authority — ^bartered the 
patrimony of the people to the railroads and the **big business" corporations. 
Thus it is that all our mineral, oil, coal, agricultural, gold, silver and other 
lands have passed away from the hands of the people. If our public domain 
still remained in the hands 6f the citizens of this country, our original inde- 
pendence would never have vanished. In money, we have been defrauded 
of thousands of millions of dollars worth of land since the year 1880. In that 
year, the public domain still remaining to the people was 1,387,732,209 acres. 
Much of this land has brought on an average $10 per acre when sold by rail- 
road companies. Coimting the wealth of mineral lands — gold, iron ore, pe- 
troleiun, coal, oil — ^the average per acre would pan out at far more than $10. 
per acre; but, supposing, just for the sake of argument, we set the average 
price per acre at $10, we would have otir public domain worth, in dollars, 
the colossal stun of $13,877,322,090. 

To be conservative, suppose we admit that out of our thousand million 
acres of public domain, only half of it is worth $10. per acre. Dividing our 
thirteen thousand million dollars by 2 we would get still $6,900,000,000 be- 
longing to the people which has been literally squandered by our National 
so-called Government. Every man, woman and child in the United States 
is entitled, by this figuring, to $70. of the public patrimony; or every family 
of four persons has been bimcoed out of $280. You may not want yoxu* $280; 
but there are many millions of others here today who do; and if this vast 
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wealth were divided among but 20,000,000 workers alone, each worker would 
have guaranteed to him, or her, a fair livelihood. If our pubUc domain had 
remained in the hands of the people, and been leased to railroads, and other 
business corporations, the citizens of this country would be receiving per 
capita something in the neighborhood of $900. per annum. The State of 
Minnesota, for instance, reserved certain of its lands and rented them to 
iron-mining corporations. The lands were assigned to the public school 
authorities by the State Legislature; and were located in the distant Lake 
Superior district. The transaction was considered by politicians of the day 
in the nature of a joke. However, the school authorities have received more 
than $16,000,000 by way of revenue from these "worthless lands." Each 
year a very substantial return comes into the coffers of the State from ore 
leases alone. 

Seizing the lands of the people is the time honored method of depriving 
them of their liberty. In the declining da3rs of Rome, the immense **lati- 
fundia" — or broad estates — of the senators worked by slaves sapped the 
strength of the Empire, and brought upon it ruin. 

The method of **big business" has been along classic lines. Before sys- 
tematic exploitation of the people could be possible the public lands had first 
to be expropriated. And this has been done. Except in the arid regions, 
Kttle public domain now remains. 

Of course we have our belated * 'Conservation Movement," which has with- 
drawn from exploitation all land which has not already been seized by our 
Timocratic Government — ^namely the rich oligarchy imder which we now 
precariously exist. 

But the slavery of the people of this coimtry is complete. The birth- 
right of the people has been bartered away. Fraud and chicanery, violence 
and the "statute of limitations," have transferred the lands of the people 
into the hands of private ownership. 

Have you ever considered the actual value of these "titles" to land, 
which the great corporations think they have so cleverly obtained? Some 
of the very best legal opinion has already challenged the validity of much 
of this transfer; and, doubtless, when the people become strong enough to 
investigate the matter, they will be able to reclaim their rights to the coimtry. 
Speaking of title to land, here are a few opinions on that subject which may 
be of interest in this connection: 

Blackstone, the great legal authority, said: "Accurately and strictly 
speaking, there is no fotmdation in nature or natural law why a set of words 
on parchment should convey the dominion of land." 

Chief Justice Coleridge, one of the greatest authorities in legal matters, 
in discussing the land laws, said; "These — our land laws — ^might be for the 
general advantage, and if they could be shown to be so, by all means they 
should be maintained; but, if not, does anyone, with what he is pleased to 
call his mind, deny that a state of laws tmder which such mischief could exist. 
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under which the country itself would exist, not for its people, but for a mere 
handful of people, should be absolutely set aside." 

Another great legal authority, Justice Longfield, pronounced the follow- 
ing judgment: 

"Property in land differs in its origin from property in any commodity 
produced by human labor; the product of labor naturally belongs to the 
laborer who produced it; but the same argument does not apply to land, 
which is not produced by labor, but is the gift of the Creator of the world 
to miankind. Every argtunent used to give an ethical foundation for the 
exclusive right of private property in land has a latent fallacy." . 

With these legal arguments in their favor, the people have the perfect 
right to demand back from the railway and other corporate cormorants, the 
public domain which has been filched by fraud and deception, to say nothing 
of other means, from the people. Ownership by the people of our public 
domain lands, to say nothing of the immensely valuable lands in our great 
cities — also obtained by very doubtful means — ^would place the people above 
want and the fear of want. 

Unfortunately, in our anxiety to obtain immediate redress of many of 
our social and economic evils, we are apt to overlook one of the great remedies 
which lie right at our door. 

There is no reason why the people should be bom-robbed in a land of 
plenty. 

Is there any peaceful means of re-obtaining for the people all this wealth 
of land, both in town and cotmtry? Any means by which, without disturbing 
a single title, (except those obtained by deliberate fraud — against which the 
"statute of limitations" does not act) all lands may be restored to their right- 
ful owners? Yes, there is a means, and a very simple one. The Government, 
or the people, by means of their ballots, could impose a tax upon all land values 
which would automatically bring back to the people the lands of their birth- 
right. 

We would then be once more a prosperous people. Until that is done, 
our alleged prosperity is a mere figment of the imagination — ^the veriest 
shadow. 



As THE heavens were appropriated to the gods, so was the earth to the 
children of men. — Tacitus' Speech of Boiocalus to the Roman general, 
Annals XIIL. 56. 



With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father's fold; 

I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen years. 

— ^Jambs Russbll Lowell. 
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THE PROPOSED OREGON AMENDMENT. 



Following is the proposed amendment to be submitted by initiative 
petition to the voters of Oregon in November, by the Central Labor Committee 
of Portland and vicinity. This will be submitted unless something better is 
offered. Criticisms and suggestions are asked for and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, E. J. Stack, Labor Temple, Portland, Oregon. 

We print the proposed measure in full. It is the broadest Single Tax 
proposal ever offered to the voter, and marks a tremendous step in advance. 

Section 1 of Article I of the Constitution of Oregon, being the Bill of 
Rights, shall be and hereby is amended to read as follows: 

BILL OF RIGHTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

people's power and rights. 

We declare that all men, when they form a social compact, are equal 

in rights; that all power is inherent in the people, and all free governments 

are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, and 

happiness; and they have at all times a right to alter, reform, or abolish 

the government in such manner as they may think proper. 

citizen's right to use land. 
We reaffirm our faith in the self evident truths of the Declaration of 
Independence, **That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." In pursuance of these rights all citizens of 
Oregon are equally entitled to the exclusive possession, for their personal use, 
of as much land as may be necessary for their homes, and from which to pro- 
duce a living by their individual labor, without paying any person for leave 
to live and labor on the land. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OP GROUND RENT. 

Public ownership of all groimd rent is right, because such rent is created 
by the presence, industry and productive power of the whole people as a sod^Eil 
organism, and not by those individuals only who own or hold title to land. 
Private ownership of ground rent is the chief cause of land monopoly and 
land speculation. It is therefore right and necessary, in order to promote 
the general welfare, that all groimd rent shall be collected by public taxation, 
and equally, whether the land is actually rented or used or not. 

PUBLIC POLICY. 

It is the public policy of Oregon to abolish all forms of land monopoly 
and leave no chance for any person to get a profit by owning land without 
using it; to begin the abolition of involuntary unemployment and poverty 
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in this State by enacting such laws as shall insure opportunity to all citizens 
for the exclusive possession and use of enough land to employ themselves 
and make their home, so long as there is idle land; to protect all persons in 
the absolute ownership of the value of their land improvements and the 
rents or other payments for the use of such land improvements. 

DEFINITION OP THE WORD "LAND." 

For purposes of taxation, assessment and appraisement, the word "land" 
means the earth, including soil, water, water powers, minerals, stone, natural 
oils, gases, timber of natural growth, and all other natural resources before 
being severed, removed, or withdrawn from their natural position. 

DEFINITION OP THE WORDS "GROUND RENT." 

The words "ground rent" as used in this section mean the highest price 
that is or can be obtained in the open market for the use of any lot, tract or 
parcel of land, for a definite time, exclusive of improvements, plus the total 
tax on the grotmd rent and plus the tax on the lease. 

DEFINITION OF "LAND IMPROVEMENTS." 

The words "land improvements" mean valuable and useful changes, 
growths or additions made by labor in or to any natural resources, or on, in 
or imder any portion, parcel or tract of land. 

LEVY OF PERMANENT GROUND RENT TAX. 

A continuing annual tax is hereby levied of 90 cents in each dollar of 
grotmd rent on land in Oregon not now exempt by law from taxation. The 
ground rent tax shall be collected in like manner as taxes on land are now 
collected imtil otherwise provided by law, or by the rules made by the State 
Land Board; but no other tax shall be levied on groimd rent, land, or land 
value. An additional one-tenth of this grotmd rent tax may be levied, either 
by general law or by local taxing authorities. 

BASIS OF VALUATION FOR ASSESSMENT. 

The value of any tract, lot or parcel of land, for assessment is the amoimt 
for which, if it were by law forever free and exempt from all taxes and public 
charges, it would sell, at a volimtary sale, made in the ordinary course of 
business, and in which the value of the improvements, if any, would be ap- 
praised and stated separately from the value of the land. On that valuation 
of the land the yearly ground rent tax shall be levied, in all cases where the 
land is not actually rented. If the land is rented, the amoimt of yearly 
groimd rent agreed upon shall be taken into consideration, but th'e assessed 
value shall in every such case be at least twenty times the amount of the 
ground rent for the year of assessment. No land shall be valued hereafter 
for assessment at less than the amoimt for which it was assessed for the tax 
year beginning on the first day of March, 1915. 
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MINIMUM ANNUAL AMOUNT OP GROUND RENT. 

For the purpose of this section the minimiun anntial "Ground Rent" 
of every lot, parcel or tract of land is hereby conclusively prestuned and 
declared to be not less than an amount equal to five per cent, of the assessed 
value of the land for that year, exclusive of improvements. This conclusive 
prestmiption of the minimum amount of ground rent applies equally to all 
land not now exempt by law from taxes, whether said land be held in idleness 
or acttially used by the owner or tenants. 

WHEN/ GROUND RENT TAX SHALL BE PAID. 

Any person whose tax on ground rent in one county in any year is greater 
than $100. and not more than $300. shall pay such tax in two equal semi- 
annual installments; if more than $300. and not more than $600. he shall 
pay such ground rent in four equal quarterly installments; if more than $600. 
he shall pay such ground rent tax in equal monthly iilstallments. Failure 
to pay any installment of ground rent tax when due shall render such tax 
delinquent liable and immediately subject to such penalties and process for 
collection as may be provided by law or by the rules of the State Land Board. 
Any tax collector who shall permit any such tax or installment thereof to 
stand delinquent for more than thirty days without legal action to enforce 
its collection, shall thereby forfeit his office. He shall be stunmarily removed 
from his office by the governor, and the unexpired term of said officer shall 
be filled in the manner required by law. 

ADDITIONAL PENALTY ON DELINQUENT GROUND RENT TAX. 

If any person shall fail or refuse, for a period of thirty days after the same 
is due, to pay any installment of ground rent tax due from him, he shall 
thereby deprive himself of all right to bring any suit or action in any court 
to collect his rent or any part thereof, or to enforce any provision of his lease 
against his tenant or landlord, as the case may be, and all other persons. 

While such failure or refusal continues, no court or judge shall entertain 
or permit to be filed, received or heard in his court any action or suit by such 
delinquent taxpayer, or his assigns, to enforce any provision of the title, deed, 
lease, contract or agreement concerning which any installment of groimd rent 
tax is unpaid. If any such suit or action shall be filed, it shall be stricken 
from the docket upon proof that any such tax is delinquent and tmpaid as 
aforesaid, and for that purpose this defence may be offered by the tenant 
and shall be offered by the District Attorney on behalf of the State. During 
all the time that such taxpayer is delinquent, the tax collector shall collect 
the remaining installments of ground rent directly from the tenant and sub- 
tenants under such lease. 

RIGHTS OP PRIVATE PROPERTY MAINTAINED. 

This section does not limit, change or abolish any person's rights of pri- 
vate property or of private ownership and exclusive possession of his land 
and land leases, so long as he pays the ground rent tax. 
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SEPARATE ASSESSMENT OP LAND. 

The assessed value of every tract, lot and parcel of land, and of every 
lease, and the amount of ground rent thereon, and the tax thereon, shall be 
listed in the assessment and tax rolls separately from other taxes and from 
the assessed value of any personal property, and of any improvements on, 
in or tmder such land. 

STANDING TIMBER. 

Standing timber of natural growth shall be assessed and taxed as a part 
of the land on which it grows. 

ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OP TAX. 

The laws in operation for assessing property and lev)ring and collecting 
taxes and delinquent taxes when this section is adopted shall continue in 
force, and shall be applied to the collection of the tax hereby levied on grotmd 
rent and leases of land, except as herein provided, and as such laws may be 
changed by amendments and rules made hereafter in accordance with this 
section. 

DUTY OP GOVERNOR. POWER OP STATE LAND BOARD. 

It is the duty of the governor to enforce all the provisions of this section. 
The State Land Board, by a majority vote of the members, is hereby author- 
ized to prescribe all forms and blanks, and all conditions of contracts, and 
to make and promulgate all rules, expedient to aid in the enforcement and 
application of this section. Every such rule shall have the force and eflfect 
of law tmtil it is changed or repealed by the legislative assembly or by the 
people. The governor, secretary of State and State treasurer constitute the 
State Land Board. 

HOME RULE IN TAX ON LAND IMPROVEMENTS AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

The officers of every county, municipality and taxing district having 
authority to levy taxes, may continue to levy taxes annually on land improve- 
ments and personal property, but the referendum powers are hereby reserved 
to the voters of every such county, municipality and taxing district against 
every such tax levy and every part and percentage thereof. Said officers 
may also submit such levy to the people by referendum order. If the tax is 
levied by a town, referendum is to the people of that town; if by county, 
then to the people of that county, and in Eke manner to the people of other 
taxing districts. Any tax levy on personal property and land improvements 
shall be made on or before the first day of September for collection the next 
year, and the referendum petitions may be filed not later than the 25th day 
of October next for submission of all or any percentage of such levy to a vote 
of the people of the taxing district. Five da)^ after the expiration of the 
time for filing such referendum petitions with the clerk, auditor or recorder 
of the taxing district or board, he shall order a special election to be held 
throughout the taxing district on or before the last day of November next 
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after the filing of such petition, for approval or rejection by the people of the 
demands of such referendum petition or petitions. 

DISTRIBUTION OP REVENUE PROM GROUND RENT TAX. 

Two-thirds of the revenue obtained in each coimty from the groimd rent 
tax levied in that county shall be divided among the different towns, cities, 
ports and other municipalities in the county, and between that cotmty and 
the State, by allowing and paying to each the same amoimt that each received 
from the general tax levy of 1915, if said portion shall be sufficient for such 
alflowance and payment. If said two-thirds of the grotmd rent tax shall not 
be sufficient in any coimty for such division and pa3anent, then each of said 
different mimidpal corporations shall receive the same proportion of said 
two-thirds of the ground rent tax that it received of the revenue from the 
general tax levy of 1915. If this two-thirds of the ground rent tax does not 
supply sufficient revenue, additional taxes may be levied as provided in the 
preceding paragraph. The above distribution of two-thirds of the revenue 
from said groimd rent tax may be changed from time to time by law. 

HOME maker's loan PUND. 

An account is hereby ordered to be opened by the State Treasurer which 
shall be entered as the *'Home Maker's Loan Fund." Ono-third of all the 
revenue obtained in the State from said ground rent tax, and all revenue 
hereafter obtained from the present inheritance tax rate, shall be deposited 
in the State Treasury to the credit of the **Home Maker's Loan Fimd Account.** 
The amount of this fund may be increased in any manner and from any source 
that may be now or hereafter provided by law. This fund shall be adminis- 
tered by the State Land Board. The Board shall lend the money from this 
fund to home makers, in its discretion, both in the town and country, in 
amounts not exceeding two-thirds of the actual value of the improvements 
they may make or have already made, on any tract or lot of land. Payment 
to the borrower of portions of such loan may be made at definite periods to 
be fixed by the Board, as such improvements may be completed. The Board 
shall so provide that every such loan shall be the first lien on the land and 
improvements, except taxes, and every such home and improvements shall 
be exempt from execution except only for State loans and interest, taxes and 
the purchase price. 

One purpose of this section is to help persons with no capital but their 
labor and character to make homes and farms, but not more than $1,500. 
shall be loaned for the making of one such home or farm. This fund is for 
loan to those who are now trying to make homes and farms as well as to persons 
who begin hereafter. 

COST, INTEREST AND TIME OP REPAYMENT. 

The average actual cost of making, securing and administering said loans 
dball be estimated by the State Land Board, and a percentage sufficient to 
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cover the same shall be deducted from every loan as the same is advanced to 
the borrower. The loans shall be secured by first mortgage on the improve- 
ments and the land. There shall be no interest on any such loan for the first 
five years, and thereafter the rate of interest shall not be greater than six 
per cent, per annum. Every such loan may be made repayable by install- 
ments, but the final payment shall not in any case be more than twenty years 
from the date of the loan. 

FORM AND PAYMENT OF STATE WARRANTS ON HOME MAKBR's LOAN FUND. 

The warrants drawn on the State Treasury for said Home Maker's Loan 
Fund shall be designated as such; they shall be pajrable on demand in lawful 
money of the United States of America, shall not bear interest, and shall be 
at all times receivable by all tax collectors at their face value for one-third 
of all ground rent taxes, and shall at all times be received by the State Treas- 
urer in payment of all amoimts due the State for such Loan Fund Account. 
Said warrants shall be issued in denominations of one dollar, two dollars, 
five dollars, ten dollars and twenty dollars each. Every such warrant, when 
received by the State Treasurer, shall be cancelled and shall not be reissued. 
The total amoimt of such Loan Fimd warrants outstanding at one time shall 
never exceed two years income of said Loan Accoimt as estimated by the 
State Land Board. 

SELF-EXECUTING. 

This section is self-executing and shall take effect and be in operation as 
to all assessments and taxes made or levied on or after the first day of March 
next after its approval and adoption by the people of Oregon. The provis- 
ions of this section do not apply to any assessments or taxes made or levied 
before the first day of March next after its approval by the people. All pro- 
visions of this section relating to the Home Maker's Loan Fimd become 
operative and effective on the first day of December next after the approval 
of this section by the people. The Legislative Assembly is hereby instructed 
to enact laws to aid the enforcement, application and execution of this section 
and the public policy declared herein, but no law shall lessen its force and 
intent. 

All provisions of the Constitution and laws of Oregon in conflict with 
this section or any part hereof, are hereby repealed in so far as they conflict 
herewith. Any paragraph of this section may be amended without resub- 
mitting the entire section. 



**We "wrould simply take for the conmitmity what belongs to the commu- 
nity, the value that attaches to land by the growth of the community, leave 
sacredly to the individual all that belongs to the individual." — Henry George. 



The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord's; but the earth hath He 
given to the children of men. — Psalms CXV, 16. 
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THE MOVEMENT IN LAKEWOOD, N. J. 



Lakewood, N. J., is a fashionable winter resort and is the home of Chas. 
Hecht, proprietor of one of the principal hotels and a Single Taxer. The 
following letter appeared in the Lakewood Citizen, 

Dear Sin- 
Being a stranger in Lakewood, I took a walk and chanced past the comer of 6th 
street and Clifton Avenue, and there, to my astonishment, I saw a most remarkable 
sign, erected by a man by the name of Charles Hecht, which read as follows: 

STOP! READ!! THINK!!! 

AS IT is!! 

If I employ labor and improve this lot the tax assessor will punish me with a high tax — 
If I leave the lot as it is, I do not empk)y labor and the tax assessor encourages me 
with a lower tax. 

AS IT SHOULD BB!!! 

Tax land at its true value. Do not tax any improvements. 

THE RESULT WOULD BB 

Land would be sold at a much lower price. 
The growth of Lakewood assured. 

More and better houses built. Would reduce rents and the high cost of living. 
More labor employed. Higher wages paid. A much lower tax. 
The Only Just Tax. 

—CHARLES HECHT. 

Drawn by curiosity, I was led to inquire who this man is and what the purpose 
was in erecting this sign. I learned that he is a believer in the doctrines of Henry George, 
who taught what is known as the "Single Tax." A tax on land values "irrespective of 
the improvements on the land.*' In other words he believes in abolishing all taxes 
and retaining only one tax and that on the value of the bare land. By this method 
it is claimed he would abolish land speculation and divert what is called economic rent 
from the pockets of private owners into the public treasury. It is proposed also to take 
the Aralue of all franchises and use them for the payment of all government expenditures, 
etc. 

These fallacies have long been exploded by the most eminent college professors in 
this country. How any intelligent man can continue to believe in such trash in this 
enlightened age is beyond me. Such principles, (or lack of principles) if indulged in, 
will break down our Democratic form of government, which our forefathers fought and 
bled to maintain. Shall we now permit a few fanatics to overturn these Democratic 
institutions? Such a sign is a disgrace to Lakewood and should not be permitted to 
remain. Some of the enlightened residents of Lakewood should teach this misguided 
man the error of his ways. 

The heresies which this man teaches is nothing short of confiscation of private 
property. It is to take from the thrifty and give to the idle. To take from the deserving 
and give to the tindeserving. 

If I work hard all my life and save money and invest it in land and that land 
increases in value, this man would come along and take that value from me — ^take my 
life's savings. Did anyone ever hear of such bosh? If I have my money invested in 
vacant land and son\eone else builds on their vacant land, he would take the taxes ofi 
the building and increase it on my vacant land. Did anyone ever hear of such injustice? 
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The widows and orphans who have their money invested in vacant land, he would deprive 
them of any increase in value. If they have money invested in stocks or bonds, of coal 
mines, oil fields, or raalwa]^, he would tax these splendid institutions in such a manner 
as to deprive them of the income. I cannot see in any way how anyone can be bene- 
fited by these theories except the lacy and shiftless and we surely are not going to 
subordinate our government to help them at the expense of our enterprising and indus- 
trious citizens. 

Yours truly, 

JUSTICE. 

To this letter the editor of the Lakewood Times and Journal replied 
as follows: 

It is one's pleasure, sometimes, to meet a man who may believe differently than 
you but who is of sufficient intellectual caliber to ardently and thoughtfully look into 
the merits of the other fellow's argument. However, it remained for "Justice" in the 
last issue of the Lakewood Citisen to furnish one a striking example of how an ill- 
informed, prejudiced and narrow mind may express itself through the medium of pen 
and ink. It is a source of thankfulness to Lakewood that ''Justice" admits that he or 
she is not a citizen of Lakewood but merely a visitor. Lakewood is to be complimented 
that it does not include in its citizenship one capable of so illogical an argument as that 
put forth by "Juscice." 

A most cursory reading of the article referred to brands "Justice" as incompetent 
to handle such a topic as the matter of Henry George's "Single Tax." Unfortunately, 
land grabbers and speculators have always seen to it that we have never been able to 
see at first hand the workings out of this theory but such men as Mr. George L. Record, 
Mr. Edmund Osborne, Mr. Everett Colby, of New Jersey, and a host of other twentieth 
century thinkers have decided that there is merit in the theory and are advocating it 
and to be frank, one must prefer the fruit of their brains to the illogical rantings of 
"Justice." 

If "Justice" were open-minded he would have stepped in and seen "a man by the 
name of Charles Hecht." He would have found him worthy of his steel. Mr. "Justice," 
after a few minutes discussion, perhaps, would have left Mr. Hecht with a far difEereat 
idea. In fact, we would feel very sorry for Mr. "Justice" if Mr. Hecht had the oppor- 
tunity of riddling him with argument for a few moments. 

It seems, Mr. "Justice" takes exception to Mr. Hecht's sign on Clifton Avenue. 
Now, Mr. Hecht is a fair-minded person to be open to conviction and if Mr. "Justice," 
out of the store-house of his brains and thought, had stopped in and had showed Mr. 
Hecht wherein he is wrong, there is no doubt but that the sign would have been taken 
down in the next few minutes. But "Justice" would have to marshal difEerent facts 
than he does in his communication. 

We take it that Mr. "Justice" is one of those who have been living off of the "land 
made fat by the other fellow's labor." The citizens of Lakewood gladly leave it to "Jus- 
tice" to "teach," as he says, "this misguided man (Mr. Hecht) the error of his way." 

History, too, suffers at the hands of "Justice." Historians bear witness to the 
words "Sudb principles" (or lack of principles) if indulged in, will break down our demo- 
cratic form of govenmient, which our forefathers fought and bled to maintain." To the 
contrary, it was the tinderlying principle of Henry George's theory for which our fore- 
fathers fought and bled. They bled in protesting against others appropriating that 
for which they labored. If Mr. "Justice" doubts this, let him search not only the history 
of this country but that of the Old countries. It was against the system of taxes that 
time and again our forefathers, long before America was discovered, fought. Serfdom 
was a form of taxation; it was a taxation on a man's right to live;* it deprived the poor 
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of that which his labor gave him. Puedalism was taxation, and in the destruction of 
these institutions, Mr. "Justice" may call them democratic if he likes, rivers of blood 
flowed. Again, our fathers of the Revolutionary times fought against tmjust taxation 
and the appropriation by a few of the things created by many. Our Civil War was 
another remonstrance against unjust taxation or the taking by a few the resuLs of the 
labor of the many. A slave was taxed for hving. His right to exist was only guaranteed 
by his ability to produce for the slave owner. He never received the results of the toil 
of his hands except his bare living and when his toil ceased, in many instances, he ceased 
to exist. Mr. "Justice" may wish to appropriate to himself something someone else has 
created but our forefathers fought to create and maintain domocracy, which is that 
state or form of govmment wherein each is his fellowman's equal politically and wherein 
each man is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his own labor and wherein no man shall 
appropriate that for which he has not labored. 

Such a sign is not a disgrace to Lakewood and such statements as put forth by "Jus- 
tice" proclaim him as being in that mental state adequately described by the term 
fossilized. In concluding let us state that "Justice" (injustice would be a better psue- 
donym) , if he is to battle with the host of Henry George's disciples, must better inform 
himself on Mr. George's doctrines, for puerile argument is a poor weapon. 



BI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTER. 



By THB EDITOR. 



We were unable, in our last issue, to give the returns from the battle 
in Denver for the Single Tax. The vote stood 26,833 against to 7,988 in favor. 
Twelve thousand who voted on other questions did not vote on the Single 
Tax. That 8,000, or nearly one-third of those voting on the question, should 
have stood up to be counted as Single Taxers, is a vote that spells danger to 
the beneficiaries of vested interests. For they had to meet, with limited re- 
sources and little organization, a campaign in which thousands of dollars 
were spent, together with much abuse and intimidation, and the result, there- 
fore, is a notable victory. 

The Denver bill provided for exemption of personal property and improve- 
ments for city purposes. 

In Ohio a petition for a constitutional amendment is being circulated 
proposing that mimicipalities, townships and school districts be permitted, by 
vote, to levy local rates on site values only. This work is being actively pushed 
by John C. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Electric Company, and our 
friends of the Ground Hog, 

In Illinois the Chicago Single Tax Club is bending its efforts to secure the 
passage of a bill prepared by Attorney Ernest Batten, who is secretary of the 
Club, providing that taxes on personalty shall be levied and collected exactly 
as are taxes on realty. The property will have to be sold just as realty is sold 
now for failure to pay the tax after it is assessed, and the owner will have two 
years after the sale to redeem his goods. 

Of course the avowed object of this measure is to render the personal 
property tax inoccuous. The bill is introduced by John H. Helwig in the 
lower House and is known as Bill No. 212. 
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On another page will be fotind the proposed Oregon amendment, on 
which otir friends are to be congratulated. A fight waged on these broad 
Unes may win, but if it does not the ultimate end is brought that much nearer. 

The best news comes from Pennsylvania, where Governor Brumbaugh 
has vetoed the bill repealing the graded tax law for second class cities. This 
law was an act by which the cities of Pittsburg and Scranton were reducing 
their taxes on improvements ten per cent, each year imtil a fifty per cent, 
reduction had been reached. The Pittsburg Post sa)rs of the act of the 
governor: 

"Governor Brumbaugh may be assured that he has made no mistake 
in interpreting the will of the citizens of Pittsburg and their gratitude goes 
out to him accordingly. As for the revenue hunters and the legislators, 
it has been brought home to them emphatically that they did not represent 
their constituents. The present law is desired by the people to discourage 
the tmjust holding of idle land to profit by the improvements of adjoining 
property. It encourages the builder. It encourages those who add to the 
wealth of the city instead of those who would hold their land only to profit 
by the toil and enterprise of others." 

But most encouraging is the language with which the governor accom- 
panies his veto. He says: 

"The act of 1913 was urged by all parties in interest. This repealer is 
opposed by the largest group of protestants that have been heard on any 
bill. It is advocated by those now in charge of the fiscal policies of one of 
the two cities concerned * * * Let the people concerned study freely 
and fairly the operatioite of the present law and, if foimd after two years to 
be inadequate to the needs of the cities or imfair in its provisions, it can then 
be repealed. To disturb it now when a preponderance of opinion favors it 
is unwise. For these reasons the biU is not approved." 

In the matter of tax reform little progress is to be chronicled for the past 
months. Pennsylvania has exempted machinery in Philadelphia. A similar 
provision exempting machinery in second class cities — Scranton and Pitts- 
btu^g — ^has been in operation since 1911. 

A bill introduced into the New York legislature repealing the so-called 
"secured debt" law and imposing an annual tax of two mills on securities 
that come imder that law, was defeated. That bill was fathered by the presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Association of the State of New York. Another and 
more vicious bill fathered by the same interests imposing a tax of five mills on 
all tangible personal property such as merchandise, with no offset for indebt- 
edness, met a like deserved fate. 

In other States there have been few notable tax changes. Oklahoma has 
enacted an income tax on all incomes over $3,000. 

Indiana has authorized the appointment of a special tax commission to 
report to the legislature, and in Connecticut a special tax commission has 
been appointed. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



The Review is entitled to hear from 
those subscribers who do not wish to renew 
as well as from those who do. It is not 
imperative that those who intend to renew 
do so at once, though promptness in remit- 
ting is a great help, but those who have no 
intention of renewing owe it to the Review 
and to themselves to notify us promptly. 



The Review is the chief medium and 
perhaps the best for the dissemination of 
information as to the progress of the cause 
all over the world. At least it aims to be, 
and Single Taxers by a whole*hearted sup- 
port can make it so. 



Bring the Review to the attention of 
the friends of the movement. Organiza- 
tions should see that its members are on 
the subscription list of the Review. Spec- 
cial inducements will be offered for such 
subscriptions in bulk. 



We still have large numbers of the spe- 
cial Vancouver, Edmonton, British, New 
York City, and Buffalo Conference Num- 
bers. Send One Dollar for ten of these for 
circulation among your friends. Each is 
an authentic document of advance and val- 
uable for propaganda as evidence of things 
accomplished. 



Correction : "The Single Tax— A Defi- 
nition," appearing on page 157 of the May- 
June Review and bluing the initials P. 
C. R. D., should be credited to the late Thos. 
G. Shearman, from his article on Henry 
George in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
F. C. R. D. does not wish credit for an arti- 
cle written by another. But we wonder 
how many are familiar with the Britannica 
article. 



THE COMING SINGLE TAX YEAR 
BOOK. (QUINQUENNIAL) . 



The Year Book will go. At this writing 
668 pledges of the needed 700 have been re- 
ceived. Those who have not yet responded 
are urged to do so at their earUest conven- 
ience. Preparations will be begtm at once. 

The purpose of this work, which will be a 
One Volume Encyclopedia of the Movement, 
will be to answer every main question of the 
inquirer, and it will include the treatment 
of the widest range of economic subjects 
from the standpoint of the Single Taxer. 

It has been recognized that there is a real 
need of such a work. There has been a cer- 
tain amotmt of apathy among many be- 
cause the plan and scope of the work and 
the field it purposes to cover have not been 
carefully considered. Nor in spite of the 
advertisements which have appeared 
through the great kindness of the editors 
in the Public of Chicago, the Mirror of St. 
Louis, the Star of San Francisco, and Land 
Values of England, as well as the Fels Fund 
Bulletin of Cincinnati, have we been able to 
reach as wide an audience of Single Taxers 
with the direct appeal that is necessary to 
arouse interest in this most important pub- 
lication. 

But those who have taken the matter up 
have been quick to appreciate the value of 
what is proposed. To the words of encour- 
agement printed in our last ntmiber can be 
added many more from the friends of the 
movement. Here are a few extracts from 
some 6f the latest letters received. Fred. 
W. Lambert, of Denver, writes: "I think 
the idea is excellent. A book of that kind 
should have been thought of before." Prof. 
Comfort A. Adams, of Harvard University » 
says: "The list of subjects to be treated 
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looks interesting and valuable." Mr. P. K. 
Perry, of Union City, Conn., writes: **I 
trust that you may receive enough help to 
issue the proposed book." Mr. L. R. Hiatt, 
of Manhattan, Kansas, says: "This is ex- 
actly what I have been looking for for a 
kmg time." Mr. P. H. Millberry, of Lake- 
port, California, says: "Believe it will be a 
valuable reference and aid to workers for 
the cause." Rev. John Q. Johnson, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., writes: "I endorse the pro- 
position of a Single Tax Five Year Book." 
Jos. J. Pitspatrick, of Winona, Minn.: "It 
is a splendid idea and will fill a long felt 
want." Don Stevens, of Arden: "It will 
be an invaluable work for those laboring in 
the cause, and I wish yt>u all success in get- 
ting it out." S. S. Taber, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass.: "The book you propose has 
been long needed." Mr. George Hughes, 
of Topeka, Kansas: "It is sure to be a good 
instrtmient for the workers." H. H. Bar- 
ber, of Ottawa, Canada: "The idea is a 
splendid one." 

Pages of the Revibw could be covered 
with like endorsements of the proposed 
book. Now our friends are asked to get to 
work and make this book all that every 
friend of the movement can desire. 

Prof. Lewis J. Johnson, of Harvard, has 
volunteered to aid in the preparation of 
material, and will be asked to act as one of 
the editors. 

Will the readers of the Review send in 
such suggestions as occur to them? If • 
there is any topic they feel competent to 
treat, let us hear from them. All contri- 
butions are subject to the decision of the 
editorial board, and must be tjrpewritten 
in duplicate. Some articles are already in 
preparation. Where two articles on the 
same subject are submitted, as may hap- 
pen, the best from each will be incorporated 
into one and credited jointly. 

But what we need now are helpful sug- 
gestions. This work, when completed, will 
belong to the Single Taxers of the world. 



ARE THERE SEVEN MILLION SINGLE 
TAXERS IN THE UNITED STATES? 



The Woman's Single Tax Club of the 
District of Columbia gave a picnic on May 
81. Mrs. Mary Pels and Hon. Laurence 
Becker, Solicitor of the Treasury, were 
among the speakers. 



The Bulletin, issued by the Joseph Pels 
Pund Commission, has made an interesting 
calculation as to the number of Single Tax- 
ers in the United States. It points out 
that in three' States and six cities 454,398 
voters hkve registered their endorsement of 
the principle. These three States and six 
cities contain, according to the census of 
1910, a combined poptilation of 6,931,311, 
or 7H P«r cent, of the population of the 
States. So, if a similar proportion were 
maintained in the rest of the coimtry we 
would have a total vote for the Single Tax 
of 6,057,200, or more than 41 per cent, of 
the total vote cost for president, and nearly 
as many as were cast for Woodrow Wilson. 

You can arrange the figures to suit your- 
self, but at all events they are significant 
and portentous. 



IS THE LAND PARTY'S PROGRAMME 
FEASIBLE? 



In view of the above figures it would 
seem that there was not a little strength in 
the argument of the Land Party that the 
time had come to face the voters on a direct 
issue, but always within State lines, and 
then only where the Single Tax or some 
practical approach to it is not an issue be- 
tween the parties. Where party lines mean 
nothing, as is the case in most States on 
State party issues, the formation of Single 
Tax political parties would seem to have 
much to commend it. 

On the broad issues of National policy 
members of State Single Tax parties wotdd 
still be free to act in any way they chose. 

It is assumed that to the Single Taxer the 
most important truth is the principle for 
which we contend. Where devotion to 
this principle is superceded by attachment 
to party, it is a sentimental folly; where 
the material considerations of the political 
Single Tax office-holder turn the scale, we 
can afford to disregard his personal fortunes. 



Send $1. for 10 assorted Special Num- 
bers of the Single Tax Review for propa^ 
ganda among your friends. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE. 



Our readers are asked to bear in mind the 
Single Tax and Fels Fund Conference at 
San Francisco, on August 23, 24 and 25. 
The last day will be Henry George Day. 
Those who intend to go should write to 
James H. Barry, of the San Francisco Star, 
or to the office of the Joseph Fels Fund at 
Cincinnati. In this way they will secure 
accommodations in advance and such local 
information as will be helpful. 



FAIRHOPE CORPORATION WINS. 



The suit brought by Alexander Melville 
and A. J. Wolff in the Supeme Court of 
Alabama to dissolve the Fairhope Corpo- 
ration has resulted in a complete victory 
for the Corporation. The Court upholds 
the constitutionality of the experiment. 



AN IGNORANT SENATOR. 



The Hon. James E. Martine, Senator 
from New Jersey, asked that an essay of 
his against woman suffrage be printed in 
the Congressional Record, and there being 
no objection it was "ordered printed." It 
is now being circulated, and a copy lies 
before us. 

Mr. Martine's pitifully sophomoric argu- 
ments against woman suffrage may be left 
to other hands; they ought to be "meat" 
for the bright controversialists who sharpen 
their pencils at suffrage headquarters. 

But when answering the argument that 
"taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny," Mr. Martine says that "only about 
one-eighth of the women of voting age pay 
taxes, direct or indirect" we wonder if he 
knows what an "indirect" tax is and how 
it is paid. 



WHAT AWAITS EUROPE'S WAR- 
WORN IMMIGRANTS. 



A recent article in the Real Estate section 
of the New York World, tmder the heading, 
"Flood of Money and Immigrants for 
Metropolis," anticipates that when the war 
in Etirope is over there will be a great in- 



crease of immigration of people — not only 
people but capital. This will create a real 
estate boom. "Why," asks the World sapi- 
ently, "should they stay at home to suffer 
under the crushing load of taxation?" 

Sure! Let 'em pay high rents to New 
York landlords instead of high taxes to re- 
pair the ravages of war. This kind of real 
estate development at the expense of the 
war worn populations may look good to the 
landlords! How does it look to you, rent 
payers of New York? 

Land value is what J. W. Bengough is 
wont to call it — ^people value. 



THE RELIGION OF THE SINGLE 
TAXER. 



What is religion after all but the beauty 
of truth, the beauty of justice, the beauty 
of our relations one with another translated 
into terms of personal experience? These, 
all or part of them — ^the glimpse of their 
significance that becomes a conviction in 
the soul and calls upon us to be up and 
doing for the truth as it is seen — ^that is 
the highest religion! 



HERBERT BIGELOW WINS HIS 
RIGHT TO SPEAK. 



Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow has won his 
right to conduct street meetings in a de- 
cision handed down by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Such right had been denied him 
by Director of Safety John R. Holmes and 
Chief of Police William Copelan. Both of 
these gentlemen had asserted that they be- 
lieved the cause for which Mr. Bigelow 
stood was part of the I. W. W. movement. 

The decision is frankly contemptuous of 
the charge brought against Mr. Bigelow and 
the flimsy pretext for den3ring him the right 
of free speech. It alleges the evidence of 
prejudice in the refusal and points to the 
high position occupied by Mr. Bigelow and 
the fact that he was chosen as chairman of 
the Constitutional Convention of the State. 

The humiliation of the official authorities 
is complete and the terms of the decision are 
certain to increase the popularity of Mr. 
Bigelow's meetings. 
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AN UNWRITTEN LETTER. 



Here is a letter which never was written, 
and never could be written: It is from a 
member of any legislature to any political 
economist occupying a chair in any uni- 
versity. 

Dear Sir: — Political economists as a class 
are the engineers c^ efficiency in matters of 
legislation affecting the class of subjects in 
which you are proficient. As a member of 
the legislature of — I desire to ask if you 
can point to any legislation directly attrib- 
utable to the teachings of your profession? 
What fundamental principles of political 
economy are to be found in the standard 
works from which you teach which have 
been the direct or indirect cause of any 
wise law-making to which you can point? 

To this letter that never was written no 
affirmative or satisfactory reply could ever 
be made or ever will be made. 



A NEW APPROACH TO THE SINGLE 
TAX. 



See portrait of Louis Wallis (frontispiece) • 



The most significant phases of the So- 
cialist movement in recent years has been 
the spread of its doctrines among the clergy. 
So popular have socialistic doctrines become 
that the Christian Socialists today consti- 
tute no inconsiderable part of the whole 
clergy and notably so in the Church of 
England. 

It is therefore not surprising to thought- 
ful observers to note a similar advance 
among Single Taxers. Many Henry George 
men have done yeoman service in canying 
the doctrine of economic freedom to this 
group, but none has been more efficient, 
either as lecturer or author, than Louis 
Wallis of Chicago. Partial reports of his 
work by the present writer and by Mr. 
WalHs himself have appeared in the Public 
from time to time, but no attempt has ever 
been made to set out at any length the new 
and effective methods by which he raises 
the Single Tax issue. 

In order to make plain the purpose of 
Mr. Wallis' work, it might be well to delve 
a little into the history of the free land cru- 



sade. Henry George was a prophet rather 
than an economist. His doctrine was not 
the cold calculus of economics but the fiery 
evangel of democracy. The whole move- 
ment was at first dis^ctly religious. The 
zeal of a religious revival characterized its 
gatherings. In the early eighties it was a 
crusade for the salvation of the world from 
poverty. Henry George himself addressed 
large and enthusiastic audiences. "Pro- 
gress and Poverty" sold throughout the 
world and its author achieved international 
fame almost over night. The whole move- 
ment was essentially religious, and the es- 
sence of its preaching was the iniquity of 
private property in land. 

Then came a change. A materiaHstic 
tone gradually pervaded the movement and 
an increasing emphasis was laid upon the 
fiscal programme and less and less upon the 
anti-poverty crusade. The most notable 
figure under the new regime was Thomas 
G. Shearman, who gave us the name "Single 
Tax." 

Those who find a cause for the change in 
the direction of the movement of individ- 
uals or in the tmfortunate adoption of the 
term "Single Tax" arc alike mistaken. To 
quote Mr. Wallis: "Historical movements 
are never altered in their direction by mere 
terms nor yet by the work of individuals, 
however talented." A new name or a new 
leader merely gives expression to some 
underlying tendency. The opinion of the 
writer is simply that democracy proceeds 
not at a steady pace, but by a series of 
waves, each of which breaks farther inland. 
The "fiscal" period merely represents the 
trough of the wave. 

However, a partial explanation may be 
found in the fact that George's first message 
was rejected by the churches which were 
thoroughly under the thumb of Special 
Privilege. Naturally, a corresponding hos- 
tility arose on the part of the Georgeites 
toward organized orthodoxy and spread 
until the two were wholly out of sympathy 
with each other. 

It is, however, important to note that 
George himself remained true to his relig- 
ious message and that the great leaders of 
the movement, even during the fiscal pe- 
riod, were men of deep religious feeling 
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whether or not in sympathy with the church 
as an organization or even with Christianity 
itself. The writer of course uses the word 
religion in its proper sense and without any 
theological significance. Yet it is a plain 
matter of history that in spite of the views 
of George, Post, Johnson and other leaders, 
the propaganda gradually took on a worldly 
aspect which made it seem foreign to the 
interests of religion. 

This contrast between the spiritual at- 
mosphere of Progress and Poverty and the 
materialistic tone of the Single Tax move- 
ment made a profound impression upon 
the young Louis Wallis when he became 
interested in land reform in the nineties. 
He was struck by the way in which many 
Henry George men calmly assumed that 
they could ignore the greatest force in hu- 
man history — ^the religious instinct. He 
saw the influence of religious feeling in the 
advance of democracy during the Reforma- 
tion, in the struggle against the absolutism 
of the Stuarts and in the fight for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and he felt that if the Sin- 
gle Tax movement were to succeed, it must 
return to its early religious associations. 

After some years of research, Mr. Wallis 
published through the University of Qm- 
cago in 1902 an article entitled "The Cap- 
italization of Social Development,"* in 
which he declared for the Single Tax of 
Henry George. This article was followed 
by others which culminated ten years later 
in the publication of a book, also through 
the University of Chicago, entitled "Socio- 
k>gical Study of the Bible" (1912). This 
volume attained a circulation and has en- 
listed the interest and sympathy of stead- 
ily increasing numbers of ministers, theo- 
logical students and professors throughout 
the world. Professor Troeltsch, of Heidel- 
berg, immediately hailed it as "blazing the 
path which theological research must follow 
if the history of religious ethics is to be 
understood." 

In consequence of the publicity gained 
through this book, Mr. Wallis availed him- 
self of many invitations to speak in churches 
on "Religion and the Social Problem," 
has followed this theme with a second ad- 
dress on "The Land Problem and How to 

*Ain«r. Jour. Soc. 



Solve It." Without exception those who 
come in contact with this new method of 
approach to the Single Tax perceive its 
advantages. Kansas City, Baltimore and 
Chicago alike testify to its value. 

Of course there must be a reason for th« 
present acceptance of a message which was 
rejected thirty years ago. This reason Mr. 
Wallis finds in the "Higher Criticism." He 
points out that the publication in 1878 by a 
young German professor named Wellhausen 
of a book called "Geschicte Israels," was the 
starting point for a movement which is to re- 
concile the Church to democracy. 

This "Higher Criticism" encountered fierce 
opposition in the eighties and nineties, and 
clergyman or theological professor who ven- 
tured to endorse even mildly the views of 
Wellhausen was summarily removed by 
some standpat board of trustees who in- 
variably regarded the old order in Church 
and State as sacred. 

The immediate result was to close the 
doors of the Church to critical methods and 
conclusions. This, however, was not to 
last and at present the "Higher Criticism" is 
firmly entrenched not only in the seminaries 
but in thousands of pulpits. In fact, the 
yotmger clergy are far more liberal than 
their congregations. 

Mr. Wallis points out that this is the 
force which is to reconcile the Church to 
Single Tax. He shows in his book that the 
critical method goes through a literary stage 
at first and then a historical one and finally 
proceeds to Sociology. Hence the title 
"Sociological Study of the Bible." Thisbook 
sets a model for historians in that it shows 
that all history revolves arotmd the land 
problem. It shows that the terrible eco- 
nomic pressure of the land problem trans- 
formed the original idea of Jehovah 
(Yahweh) as a mere tribal god into that 
of a God of Universal Justice. 

These ideas are of course, at first thought, 
startling, not only to conventional minds, 
but to those of Single Taxers as well. Our 
movement has drifted so far away from the 
views of Henry George that the idea of 
associating Single Tax with religion is re- 
pugnant to most Single Taxers. 

Religion, however, Mr. Wallis insists, is 
such a primitive and natural instinct that 
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he who ignores it as an instrument of eco- 
nomic salvation is unconsciously playing 
the game for Special Privilege. While the 
Church' is not necessarily synonymous 
with religion, yet it satisfies the religious 
Graving for such a large proportion of our 
population that the institution itself can- 
not be ignored, any more than the labor 
union can be ignored in discussing a labor 
problem. 

The Single Tax propaganda must return 
to its primitive principles and in the new 
"Back to Henry George" movement there 
is no more fertile field than the seminaries 
and churches where the higher criticism 
has blazed the way. If we take advantage 
of it, fresh triumphs await the movement 
toward fundamental Democracy. For this 
reason we bespeak the co-operation of all 
fundamental Democrats for Lotiis Wallis 
and his colleagues. 

HuoH Rbid, Secretary, 

Illinois Single Tax League. 



"GEORGISM" IN GRANADA. 



(From Antonio Albendin's Impuesto Unico 
— Single Tax — published in Malaga, Spain) 



On Stmday, May 16, was held in the Al- 
hambra Theater of this city (Granada, 
Spain), a meeting organized by the work- 
ingmen of the Catholic Clubs of the City, 
to commemorate the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII, "Rerum Novanmi,** which drew out 
the reply of Henry George, "The Condi- 
tion of Labor." 

The meeting was presided over by Canon 
Don Luis Lopez Doriga, a professor and 
Secretary of the Archbishopric. 

Speeches were made by the representa- 
tives of the various clubs, who tmanimously 
condemned the Socialism of Karl Marx, on 
the grotmd that what it proposes would but 
substitute one tyranny for another. After 
other speakers had been heard, the presi- 
dent summed up the discussion. The fol- 
lowing report of his address we reprint 
from the Defensor de Granada, 

"The learned Secretary of the Archdio- 
cese rises to sum up the discussion, stating 
that he will be very brief in view of the late- 
ness of the hour." 



"He declares himself very greatly pleased 
to preside, for the fifth time, at this festival 
of Catholic workers, because it gives him, 
the opportunity to promise, upon his honor, 
to continue working for a new organization 
of society." 

"He pronounces the existing social or- 
ganization tmjust and unchristian, inas- 
much as passi passu with the progress of that 
organization, poverty is intensified. If 
that organization were not unjust, this pov- 
erty would not exist." 

"Do you believe," he exclaimed, "that 
pauperism is an essential feature of civiliza- 
tion? Shall we not be able to abolish pov- 
erty? Yes." 

"Poverty cannot be traced to nature as 
its cause; poverty is not an effect decreed 
by God, for that would imply that God had 
been impotent to prevent it. Poverty is 
not the work of God, it is the work of the 
human will, and it is incumbent on us to 
prevent it. To make more available for 
all, the opportvmities for (productive) labor, 
would be one way. If the opportunities 
for labor were abundant, there would be 
neither poverty nor pauperism." 

"Is it possible for all the men living in the 
world to have work? Yes. Labor is or- 
dained by God; it is necessary for the life 
of the body; a condition to the achieve- 
ment of our ultimate aims." 

"He (the speaker) declares that the con- 
ditions of production are in the hands of 
the few, who are not willing to exploit them 
(adequately). 

"We should punish those who will not 
work, and reward the producers; but this 
is the exact contrary of what is done by the 
existing social system, which penalizes the 
producer by imposing upon him heavier 
taxation than that imposed upon him who 
holds vacant lots, uncultivated fields, im- 
utilized lands." 

"He says that for the first time he is mak- 
ing public announcement of his opinion 
upon this subject: to wit, the only way to 
prevent this state of things, is to abolish all 
taxation upon the fruits of labor, and levy 
a single tax upon the land." 

"He cites the case of the lots upon the 
Gran Via (an important avenue in Gran- 
ada) which are still vacant ; notes the greatly 
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increased value which those lots have today, 
though wholly unimproved, simply because 
they are near other lots upon which fine 
buildings have been erected, and afi&rms 
that the increase in value has been caused 
by the labor furnished by the improving 
owners, by those who work and produce." 

"In order to realize the Single Tax ideal, 
it is necessary to develop opinion through 
the press and at meetings; to enlist it in 
this cause, and to urge strongly upon the 
State that it conform to this demand of 
pubUc sentiment." 

The orator declared that he is willing to 
accept whatever is good, from whatever 
source it comes, be it from the Catholic 
camp, from that of the Socialists, or what- 
ever other. 

He says that the Single Tax must be ad- 
vocated, as being the indispensible means 
to the regeneration of society. He refers 
to the wars of nations, which he condemns 
and protests against, declaring that they 
are brought about by Custom house 
"trenches" and the "barb-wire hedges" 
erected by tariffs. (Great applause). 

He thanks those in attendance and an- 
notmces that there will be other meetings 
to prosecute the campaign for the Single 
Tax. 

He ends his notable discourse by an ex- 
hortation to labor in this field of social 
action, and declares to the Catholics not 
so laboring, that in order to be a Catholic 
it is not enough to recite prayers, but one 
must also work and love his neighbor as 
himself — love him, that is, not by mere talk 
of love, but by loving deeds, for it is acts 
that love inspires, not mere fine words. 
(Great applause). 

Senor Lopez Doriga was thereupon warm- 
ly congratulated on his discourse, and the 
meeting adjourned several minutes after 
eleven o'clock at night. 

We send our enthusiastic felicitations to 
this distinguished member of the Catholic 
Church, who, following the traditions of 
Bishop Nulty and Father McGlynn, and 
quite a number of other members of the 
same Church, who were among the first to 
give cordial walcome to our doctrines — has 
perceived clearly that these doctrines are 
identical with that which Christ preached 



to some humble fishermen, and is preparing 
to carry on our energetic campaign in their 
behalf, a work to aid in which we are always 
at his service. — Translated by Carlos 
Frbdbrico Adams y Michblbna. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



PRESIDENT EMERITUS ELIOT AND 
THE SINGLE TAX. 



Editor Sikglb Tax Rbvibw: 

Believing as I do that you will open 
your columns as hospitably to adverse 
criticism as to sincere appreciation of your 
excellent articles, I venture to join issue 
with you on your treatment of President 
Eliot on his reply to Mr. H. Noren's ques* 
tion as to why he had omitted the Single 
Tax from his list of American discoveries 
and their relation to modem civilization. 
I find it difl&cult to discover the grotmd for 
the "amazement and contempt" which you 
assume will be the first sensation with 
which anyone familiar with the subject will 
read Doctor Eliot's letter to Mr. Noren. 
For among the many strange facts which 
greet a student of human psychology none 
is more conspicuous than the capacity of 
the mind to develop healthily and effect- 
ively along a number of lines and to remain 
absolutely stationary and unprogressive in 
one direction. It seems indeed inevitable 
that there should be "blind spots" in every 
human consciousness, and perhaps the best 
that any of us can hope for is that these may 
be reduced to the fewest possible number. 
Carlyle's dictum that the "great man" 
when you have fotmd him, may be turned 
in any direction or put to any use and will 
remain the great man still, has imfortu- 
nately long ago been falsified. It would 
indeed be exceedingly convenient if it were 
true; if, having fotmd your giant mind you 
had only to steer it in the desired direction 
to make a scientist of him, or a diplomatist, 
a poet, a philosopher, a literateur, or an 
economist. But, alas, our common human 
nature is at fault and the glaring fact faces 
us that a man may reach distinction in many 
fields, and remain as a child in respect of 
others. The blind spots baffle all our at- 
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tempts at universal culture. In the words 

of the Scottish poet, Bums: 

Such is the depth or the flaw of the plan in 

the make of that wonderful creature 

called man; 
No two virtues, whatever relation they 

claim, or even two different shades of 

the same. 
Though like as was ever twin-brother to 

brother, possessing the one shall imply 

you've the other. 

To realize this all but universal intellect- 
ual limitation, is to perceive the necessity 
for a long-stiffering S3mtipathy with the in- 
capacity to see things that to us may be 
obvious, and especially when that limita- 
tion occurs in a mind that is otherwise hu- 
mane, refined and cultured. If the ability 
to foctis the mental vision to the seeing of 
the almost ludicrously simple truth of the 
Single Tax philosophy were to be applied 
as a test of title to our respect and admira- 
tion, how many among our great idealist 
teachers and prophets could hold our affec- 
tions? Carlyle would certainly have to be 
"turned down," for in the light of the eco- 
nomic truth taught by Henry George his 
fire and thvmder denunciations of Sir Jabesh 
Windbag, Plugson of Undershot, and the 
Captains of Industry, along with his vitri- 
olic aspersions upon "the gullibility, briba- 
bility and amenability to beer and balder- 
dash'' of the British democracy, would all 
have to be regarded as the ravings of a mad- 
man. If the idol of my youth, John Rus- 
kin, were to be judged only by the extent 
to which he had grasped the ftmdamental 
fact that man is a land animal and that any 
restriction on the use of land must restrict 
the quantity and quality of htmian life, I 
should long ago have been compelled to 
dethrone him. And Professor Huxley, too, 
that most eminent among British biologists, 
the master in the art of polemics, the con- 
summate artist in the use of the English 
language; what an inglorious mess he made 
of himself when he adventured into the 
field of economics, and endeavored to prove 
that Capital is the mother of Labor! Even 
the great apostle of the understanding, 
Herbert Spencer, though compelled by the 
force of his logical faculty to affirm the 
inevitable consequences of unrestricted 



ownership of land, was prevented by his 
blind spot from seeing how private possess- 
ion of land could be reconciled with complete 
individual freedom. 

With such illustrious examples before us 
in addition to the innumerable lesser in- 
stances among our private acquaintances, 
of that partial blindness from which none 
of us can escape, ought we to expect that 
our "conspicuous citizens will possess the 
ability to pronounce with authority on the 
most unrdated subjects?" Would it not 
be more reasonable to assiune that in pro- 
portion as they have become distinguished 
in one or two fields of activity, we must 
forego the right to expect clear seeing in 
other directions ? Is it not a notorious fact 
that when the expert with that temerity 
bom of successes in his own specialty, ven- 
tures into other fields and there speaks as 
one having authority, confusion and mud- 
dledom invariably follow? To do Doctor 
Eliot full justice one must observe that he 
seems conscious when questioned by Mr. 
Noren, of being brought to the point where 
his insight fails him and modestly protests, 
"I am not sure that the Single Tax is a good 
thing; so far as one can judge it would have 
one pernicious effect, etc." Might we not 
wish that all men of culture adopted a sim- 
ilarly reticent and tmdictatorial attitude 
towards the subjects on which they have 
not been endowed with vision, or upon 
which they have not had the opportunity 
to bestow sufficient study? 

But I wish also to suggest with all respect 
to your usually excellent judgment, that 
you have not supplied the best answer to the 
difficulty which Doctor Eliot raises and 
which stubbornly presents itself to many 
minds of lesser endowment. I should have 
been inclined to reply, that there is a natural 
rent line for every piece of land on the face 
of the earth and that this is rigidly deter- 
mined by its relation in total advantageous- 
ness to the nearest land for which there is 
no competition and which ought to be ob- 
tainable without the pa3mient of rent — ^the 
land situated at what Ricardo called **the 
margin of cultivation." At present, how- 
ever, not only is land at and beyond the 
margin of cultivation held out of use, but 
large patches within settled areas are with- 
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held, thus producing an artificial rent line 
for what is in use, which (it may safely be 
affirmed) is much above what the natural 
rent line would be. For it is a self-evident 
proposition that in the case of an absolutely 
necessary and strictly limited commodity 
like land, every square yard that might be 
used and is wi^iheld must increase the price 
to be paid for every square yard that is in 
use. The object of the Single Tax, there- 
fore, is to restore the natural rent line by 
making it to every owner's interest to ac- 
cept the income he might get from his land 
today, rather than wait for the prospective 
or speculative income he may obtain some 
years ahead. To make the enjoyment of a 
luxiuy cheaper, whether it be the luxury of 
books, musical instruments, automobiles, 
or garden plots, is to increase the chance 
that men wiU indulge in these luxuries. All 
men and women desire to have garden plots 
and open spaces and the trouble at present 
is that the artificial rent line caused by land- 
withholding makes their acquisition diffi- 
cult or impossible. But, as we all know, 
the principal tenet in the Single Taxer's 
faith is that by the opening of opportunities 
at present closed and by the consequent 
enlargement of the area of profitable em- 
ployment the general well-being will be in- 
creased, and that common people will be 
more able to create an effective demand 
for those garden plots which President Eliot 
is rightly desirous of conserving. Thus two 
converging economic forces will be set in 
operation to this end ; one tending to restore 
the natural economic rent level of land, the 
other towards making the people better 
able to pay for that greatest of luxuries, 
room to live at our highest level, physically, 
intellectually, and emotionally. — Alex. 
Mackbndrick, Boston, Mass. 



WHY THE INCREMENT TAX IS 
OBJECTIONABLE. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

In the June number of the Single Tax 
Review, Dr. Miller criticizes an article of 
mine in the Square Deal, on the increment 
tax, and while there is something in his 
position, it appears to me he does not meet 



the main objections, which I wiU briefly 
restate. 

If for the purposes of comparison with 
Single Tax Dr. Miller assimies that the in* 
crement tax will take all the increase in 
value, it is true that it would kill off all 
speculation in land by private persons, 
though not necessarily by the Government. 

There are, however, much greater diffi- 
culties in carrying out this plan than in 
carrying out the Single Tax and it would 
still be open to serious objections. If all 
the increment were taken at the time of 
sale, the user would still have to pay the 
capital value before he could use it pro- 
ductively. If only a percentage of increase 
in price were taken, then it would work out 
in practice that the owners would add the 
percentage to the price he would other- 
wise take for his land and thus delay the 
sale and consequently its use that much 
longer. I do not say that he would in , 
every case get the additional amount, but 
the tendency would be to make all owners 
raise their prices and try to get the tax as 
well as their price, and though they failed 
entirely, it would operate to make it harder 
for industry to get land to use. It is not 
true that Single Tax and the increment tax 
are the same thing. They are fimdamen- 
tally different. Single Tax is a tax on 
rent paid annually, increasing as rent rises 
and decreasing as it falls, while an incre- 
ment tax is a tax on the capital value of 
land, usually exacted at irregular intervals, 
at the volition of the owner who may post- 
pone the pajmient indefinitely by refusing 
to sell. By thus putting obstacles in the 
way of the sale and transfer of land we in- 
tensify the affects of land monopoly. If 
the tax were exacted annually it would pre- 
sent great difficulties and would be unjust. 

To demonstrate: 

Suppose a man paid $20,000 for a piece 
of land, which became worth $30,000 within 
one year. Is there not a fimdamental dif- 
ference between taking $5,000 by means of 
a fifty per cent, increment tax and taking 
$250, by the Single Tax on rent at the 
same rate? Suppose after a few years bad 
times came and the value of the land fell to 
$20,000, the Single Tax would automati- 
cally fall back to the original tax, and the 
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man would have paid an additional tax 
only during the years when the land was 
worth the increased amount. But how 
about the increment tax? The man has 
paid the Single Tax of $250 in the interest 
he lost on the $5,000 and is out both the 
$5,000 and the increase in value. Will the 
community refund the capital sum? The 
truth is that the real increase in value was 
only $500 per year and it was this sum only 
on which the community had any claim. 
To capitalize this sum, no more makes it 
real value than the watered stock of a trust 
which is capitalized earning power. 

One of the objects of the Single Tax is to 
destroy this watered stock as far as it ap- 
plies to land values, while the increment 
tax will tend rather to increase it. The 
increment tax being based on selling value, 
or rent capitalized, is an attempt to collect 
taxes years in advance, and will prove just 
as heavy a burden on industry when taken 
by the Government as whan taken by pri- 
vate individuals, even though the whole 
increment were taken, for the user must 
pay the increment tax as well as the orig- 
inal cost of the land. 

The Single Tax being levied on the rental 
value will reduce the capital or selling value 
and make it easier of access, while as the 
increment tax does not reduce the capital 
or selling value of land, and will tend to 
make it more difficult of access, and thus 
aggravate rather than mitigate the evils of 
land monopoly. 

Another objection to the increment tax 
is that it leaves the present values untaxed, 
and it is just as important to collect the 
Single Tax on existing land values as from 
future increases. In conclusion, the meth- 
ods of the increment tax are cumbersome, 
will not stand the absolute test of justice 
and will not afford relief, either immediate 
or prospective, from land monopoly. The 
best that can be said of it, is that it pro- 
vides a better system of revenue than that 
now used and it does keep before the public 
the right of the people to share in the land 
value which they create. — ^Allan C. 
Thompson, Toronto, Can. 



MASSACHUSETTS SINGLE TAX 
LEAGUE, INCORPORATED. 



The annual meeting of the League was 
held on May 25th, at No. 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, when satisfactory reports 
were submitted of the work done during 
the year. The legislative work accom- 
plished by the League in the promotion of 
a bill for the abolition of the poll tax; a bill 
to reduce the tax on savings bank deposits; 
and a bill to eliminate the word "propor- 
tional" from the taxation clause in the Con- 
stitution was regarded with special satis- 
faction. For the successful carrying out of 
this work, the League has been indebted to 
Messrs. Nunn, Goodale, and Porter. Office- 
bearers for the ensuing year were appointed, 
and after disposing of routine business, it 
was proposed that the League should, with 
a view to extending its usefulness, rent an 
office as headquarters where members could 
meet daily or as convenient, and where 
literature could be held ready for distribu- 
tion when required. The matter was re- 
mitted to a committee for consideration, 
and at an executive meeting held ten days 
later it was decided to lease Room 529, at 
No. 120 Boylston Street, which had been 
offered. The newly appointed secretary, 
Mr. Mackendrick, has agreed to be in at- 
tendance every day from 2 till 5 o'clock, 
and it is hoped that both members and 
friends from a distance, as well as those 
resident in Boston and vicinity, will em- 
brace every occasion when it is possible to 
caU and give countenance and support to 
this effort to provide the movement with 
a base of operations in Boston which it has 
not enjoyed before. The Chairman for 
the ensuing year is Professor Lewis J. John- 
son; the first Vice-Chairman is Mr. Henry 
D. Ntmn; and the second Vice-Chairman 
is Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 



SsND $1.00for 10 Assorted Special Num- 
bers of the Rbvibw for your friends. 



Thb Texas League for the Taxation of 
Land Values has offered prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, to any resident of the State for the 
best essay not to exceed 500 words in an- 
swer to the inquiry: "Is the high price of 
land a help or a hindrance to prosperity?" 
The contest closes August 1. 
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ST. LOUIS MUSICIANS FOR THE 
SINGLE TAX. 



print be sent to their Journal, the A. F. of 
M., and a copy sent to Mr. H. E. Read, 
President Single Tax League of Missouri." 



Mr. H. Sycamore and other musicians 
who have labored for recognition by their 
fellow labor union members of the prin- 
ciples of the Singe Tax have won a notable 
victory in their St Louis local in the unani- 
mous vote for a second reading of the fol- 
lowing resolution introduced by Mr. Syca- 
more: 

"Resolved, That the Single Tax is the 
remedy for involuntary idleness, and 

Whereas, There is a condition of indus- 
trial depression placing the great mass of 
the workers in a helpless condition where 
there is no employment for them and where 
they are not able to employ themselves; and 

Whereas, This inexhaustible earth is our 
only source of subsistence, and by labor 
applied to it all our needs are supplied, and 
it follows if man cannot make a living there, 
there are barriers to this workshop and 
storehouse that yields so abundantly to his 
labor; our laws have superseded man's 
natural right to use the earth; and, 

Whereas, Give labor a free field and its 
full earnings; take for the benefit of the 
whole commtmity that ftmd which the 
growth of the community creates, and want 
and the fear of want would be gone, the 
springs of production would be set free, 
and the enormous increase of wealth would 
give the poorest ample comfort. Men 
would no more worry about finding employ- 
ment than they worry about finding air to 
breathe; they need have no more care 
about physical necessities than do the lilies 
of the field. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Local No. 2, A. F. of M., 
That the remedy is to destroy the profit in 
the ownership of the earth, and in so doing 
we will free it for labor to use; for such 
profit is the price labor now pays for the 
opporttmity to use what already is here 
provided, as the commimity makes land 
values (the rent that now goes to the owner 
of the land), the community should collect 
it. We therefore indorse the Single Tax as 
the means to remove the cause of this in- 
voluntary idleness. 

We further resolve, That this be printed 
in our Synopsis, and a copy with request to 



PROVISIONAL EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE FOR LAND PARTY 
ORGANIZATION. 



Owing to overwork and illness I am hope- 
lessly behind in answering correspondents 
and therefore submit this statement hop- 
ing to answer everyone generally and in part 
at least. 

The committee reiterates that it is simply 
a volunteer body formed to advocate the 
formation of a State party in each State 
which shall nominate Single Taxers as State 
candidates pledged to stand for the social- 
ization of rent through taxation as an imme- 
diate State issue; this party to refrain as a 
party from National issues so that its mem- 
bers may not be influenced from their ob- 
jective by any antagonisms arising from 
differences of opinion on federal policies, 
such as the tariff, etc. 

This committee is meeting its expenses 
without soliciting a cent from any source 
and it cannot therefore provide anyone 
with fvmds or literature, but hopes that the 
enthusiasm aroused by a direct orogramme 
for practical work will cause each individual 
and group to provide their own funds with- 
out applying for them elsewhere. 

What is it that prevents the formation of 
a party ? Is it not the notion that it has been 
associated always with the idea that it must 
be national in its scope? That it would 
necessitate a big group of men and a large 
campaign ftmd? Well, let us get rid of 
these ideas, let us localize the fight to its 
own particular area — the State; let us 
start in a small way in each State and grow 
rationally. For in the culture of this cause 
as a State issue the greatest and most effect- 
ive educational propaganda will naturally 
be inaugurated. It will take the taxation 
of land values idea from the academic field 
into the arena of poHtical strife, call forth 
opposition and in turn win new and zealous 
advocates. 

How much money will it take to urge 
Single Taxers in 3rour State to write the 
names of Single Taxers on the ballot in the 
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spaces devoted to assemblyman, senator 
and governor? How much effort will it 
take to convince any Single Taxer that the 
names printed on the ballots for these po- 
sitions stand for anything other than com- 
petition for the offices and patronage? 
Why should we help any of them to a living 
at our expense without a programme of 
service to be rendered in return? 

Is there in any State any issue worth 
supporting at the expense of refraining 
from voting for a Single Taxer who stands 
for "the land of the State for the people of 
the State?" In this State a Murphy and a 
Barnes as political bosses snap the whip and 
the people, including the Single Taxers, 
line themselves up in two groups like sheep 
and cast their ballots for their henchmen 
without any State issue and the interest 
arQused by the election is essentially the 
same as in a game between the Giants and 
Cubs, and when the election is over the re- 
sult is just about as valuable a victory in 
politics as in baseball. Surely, if the esti- 
mation of the voter privately held by either 
Murphy or Barnes could be ex-rayed on to 
a screen for the voter's inspection, the 
average self-satisfied citizen would shrink 
therefrom in dismay. 

In States where the Initiative and Refer- 
endtmi are available they should be used* 
But, does that mean Single Taxers should 
not write in the names of Single Taxei^ on 
the ballot for assemblyman, senator and 
governor? Why cannot you use both meth- 
ods? What compels you to use one and 
relegate the other to the scrap heap? Be- 
cause we have the Initiative and Referen- 
dum must we continue to allow the bosses 
the privilege of nominating and owning our 
representatives ? 

In conclusion this committee would urge 
upon you to analyze its contention that to 
vote for State candidates of either of the 
old parties is actually to throw your vote 
away, in that the candidates of these parties 
have no real State issues, and that when 
they ask ytmr support for them on National 
issues they are buncoing the voter. A con- 
scientious analjrsis of the situation we be- 
lieve should induce each Single Taxer to 
vote for himself as a candidate for assem- 
blyman, senator or governor, if no other or 



others are known to him in his locality* 
rather than remain a quiescent dupe ot the 
political bosses. 

Such an attitude would ultimately draw 
Single Taxers together everywhere into 
organizations with a practicaal programme 
and the inherent truth in our cause would 
ultimately compel success. 

When our efforts will be crowned with 
victory none can tell, but our duty to our 
age and generation is to work now, lest the 
reaper call us and we leave our stint un- 
done. 

A. Bastida, Secretary, 
111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
(For the Committee). 



HiLDBRGARDB Hawthornb, in a review 
of a remarkable book, "The Rat Pit," by 
Patrick MacGill, now a soldier in the 
trenches in France, says: 

"After all, the icy waters through which 
Norah and her neighbors struggled that 
wintry morning have now been bridged. 
It is a sign, at least. Once the war now in 
progress is over, a greater war may start, 
a war for the joy of life for all, fought with 
the weapons of knowledge and intelligence 
and honest kindness." 



Jambs B. Ellbry, of Erie, Pa., debated 
the Single Tax with a representative Social- 
ist at the Socialist headquarters at Erie, 
on May 25. 



Prop. Robbrt Braun, translator of 
"Progress and Poverty" into Hungarian, 
whose visit to this country will be remem- 
bered, is a lieutenant in a Bosnian battal- 
ion, and writes the Rbvibw that he is in 
charge of a batch of Servian prisoners. 



A siSTBR of Hon. Francis Neilson, M. P., 
perished in the ill-fated Lusitania. 



A SON of Rev. J. G. Hallimond, Single 
Taxer, and head of the Bowery Mission, 
has perished in the fighting in Flanders. 



Our readers will be glad to know that 
Captain Josiah Wedgewood, wounded in 
the fighting in the Dardanelles, is recovering. 
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A POSTHUMOUS WORK OF JOHN S' 
CROSBY.* 



We knew John S. Crosby as a great 
orator; we had not learned to esteem him 
as a profound thinker. We now know that 
those "glorified words" which delighted 
Mr. Crosby's hearers really proceeded from 
a colder and more calculating analysis of 
principles than we had assumed him familiar 
with. Those winged utterances which ex- 
ercised so potent an influence over his Hs- 
teners, an influence we attributed to his 
manly beauty, his speaking countenance, 
his dramatic art, we now see borrowed not 
a little of the power they carried to his many 
hours of thoughtful contemplation of the 
problems of htmian society, of all problems 
the profoimdest save those of the souFs 
destiny. We now see how persistently he 
had thought, how earnestly he had en- 
deavored to master those principles which 
on the platform he translated into flashing 
thunders of eloquence which made him one 
of the great orators of the time, and per- 
haps the greatest in a movement already 
noted for the number and character of its 
platform figures. 

In the argument of this little work Mr. 
Crosby contends for the doctrine of nat- 
ural rights; the primary righc is the right 
of self-defence, and to this right may be 
traced the origin of the State. The State 
is organized, not for the self-defence of the 
individual against aggression but to com- 
pel all persons to refrain from peace-dis- 
turbing self-defence. One must follow this 
somewhat novel theory and the reasoning 
by which it is buttressed with care, for from 
it Mr. Crosby educes the nature and func- 
tion of the State, what it must do and what 
it must not be permitted to do. 

That the State exists only to conserve the 
natural rights of the individual, that it can- 
not do legitimately or with warrant what 

* The Orthocratic Sute. The Unch«nging Priaciplet 
of Civics and Oovemment. By John Shenrin 
Crosby. 12 mo.. Cloth. 166 pp. Price pottpaid. 
$1.10. Stufsn & Walton Company. N. Y. City. 
See advertiaement in this issue. 



society itself cannot do, and that it cannot 
justly prevent the exercise of any primary 
right, is the crux of the contention. 

Not all Single Taxers will agree with all 
the conclusions that Mr. Crosby draws 
from his premise. Some will not regard the 
creation of artificial persons or corporations, 
to serve what may be regarded as a useful 
expedient, as wholly invasive. Nor does it 
seem to us that his argument against the 
right of property in an invention will stand 
the strict test of analysis of a true right of 
property. There may arise great difficul- 
ties of administering and conserving such 
right but those who contend for the prin- 
ciple of the right of an inventor to his pro- 
duct are more nearly in line with the true 
economic doctrine of reward for service 
than those who on any groimd seek to ques- 
tion it. 

But these are minor blemishes, if blem- 
ishes they are. Mr. Crosby has estab- 
lished successfully the true nature of the 
State; he has shown the slow progress of 
the arts of Government toward the scien- 
tific stage; he has shown the many miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of the State; and he 
has declared, in a notable sentence, "What 
we ought to do is to be learned not so much 
from the study of history as from that com- 
mon sense upon which we rely in forming 
our judgments of history." 

Frankly, we were not prepared for so 
searching an examination as Mr. Crosby 
has furnished us. It is clear that if greater 
leisure had been given him he might have 
contributed much that the best thought of 
the world would not willingly have per- 
mitted to perish. It is a precious momento 
that he has left us in the ripened thought of 
a really profound student of the problems 
which as Single Taxers chiefly concern us. 

The dedication adds a personal note 
which will touch many of those who have 
felt that bond of 83rmpathy and fellowship 
with which our departed friend inspired 
those who were privileged to know him 
intimately. "To John J. Murphy, Lawson 
Purdy, Chas. H. IngersoU and William 
Lustgarten, but for whose kind offices it 
might not have been published, this booklet 
is affectionately dedicated (in an hour of 
physical darkness)." — ^J. D. M. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION* 



When a bright, cultivated intellect sets 
itself to the task of preparing a work that 
shall embody the "Principles of Taxation/' 
he will tell, or may tell, much that is im- 
portant in the matter of incidence, but he 
will omit the principles. This he will not 
do by design; he will do it because he can- 
not help himself. For there are no prin- 
ciples of taxation. Taxation is unprin- 
cipled. 

Taxation is merely a wrong way of doing 
a right thing. It is an evasive process; it 
is a body of expedients for exempting the 
only true source of revenue; it is a class of 
laws built up with the object of securing 
immunity to a single favored class. It is 
alwa3rs robbery in order to perpetuate a 
greater robbery — the taking by a class of 
values that are per se commtmity values, 
bom with the birth of the community, in- 
creasing with its growth, and responding 
to its needs. 

So why quarrel with Mr. Lyon who tells 
in this useful little book many things the 
assessor and student of incidence will want 
to know? What matter if he sttunbles a 
little even on his own groimd, as in the fol- 
lowing example: After considering what 
taxes are paid for — the needs for which 
they are imposed — he passes in Chap. II 
to a consideration of what shall be taxed. 
After showing how an income from labor 
does not indicate the same ability to pay 
as an equivalent income from property, he 
says: "This is not of course to say that 
income from labor does not give ability to 
pay and ought not to be taxed." But on 
page 22 he says: "That one should pay 
for benefits received seems to be a sound 
proposition." And between these two 
theories of "Ability to pay" and "Benefits 
received" Mr. Lyon picks his way with the 
excessive caution of a footpad — and this is 
no reflection upon Mr. Lyon, but is due to 
the criminal nature of the subject matter. 

Our readers will be more interested in 
the author's "refutation" — ^the millionth 
Qne-~of the Single Tax. Mr. Lyon says: 

* Principles of Taauttion. gmall 12 mo., Qoth, 133 pp. 
Price 76 Cents, net Houghton. MifBin Company. 
Boston and New York. 



"The proposal is founded on the asstmip- 
tion that the existence of the commtmity 
creates land values, and that, therefor, the 
community has a special right to appro- 
priate these values to the general use." 
To this he sa3rs triimiphantly: 

"We cannot grant ail these premises. 
To say that land derives its value from the 
existence of the community is to say that 
it is valuable because people want it. Is 
it in that respect any different from grain, 
cattle, and other things which have value 
because people want them? If it is ob- 
jected that the community gives special 
value to land, that an acre in New York 
City has a vastly different value from an 
acre of Texas range land, it is also true that 
a beef carcass is more valuable in New York 
City than on the Texas range." 

Now it is a very careless Single Taxer 
who says that the community creates land 
values, and stops there. In a sense all labor 
products have a value because there is a 
commtmity to consiune them. But land 
derives an instant value from the growth 
of the commtmity, grows with its growth, 
and derives none of its value ^m the labor 
of the owner. A beef carcass in Texas in- 
tended for New York is no more valuable 
in New York, Mr. Lyon notwithstanding, 
than it is on the Texas range, if we except 
the labor value given to it by those engaged 
in dressing and transporting it, and these 
are not the commtmity, but a small indus- 
trial group. Most things are more valuable 
indeed on the Texas range than they are in 
New York — pretty nearly all things save 
land. Bring population to the Texas range 
— five thousand, ten thousand, fifty thous- 
and. Would the beef carcasses increase in 
value? Not a penny. What would in- 
crease? The value of land. Note the dif- 
ference, Mr. Lyon. 

But here is an argtmient that is an argu- 
ment. Answering the contention of Single 
Taxers that the imposition of the land tax 
will force land into use, he says: "Hold- 
ing land out of use may well lead to a con- 
servation of capital." Well, we guess it 
does. It also acts as a deterrent to the pro- 
duction of capital, since one way to pro- 
duce capital (wealth) is the application of 
labor and capital to a lot held out of tise. 
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When the community recognizes that — a 
simple enough fact — our fight is ended and 
and our victory is won. — ^J. D. M. 



THE WORLD STORM AND BEYOND .♦ 



This is a series of essays on the great 
European war, its causes and probable 
consequences. 

The author traces the spread of mili- 
tarism northward from the days of Julius 
Caesar and Imperial Rome, through 
France and Bonaparte to the German 
iCaiser and the Russian Czar. The Kaiser, 
he intimates, may be an unconscious in- 
strument for the furtherance of those dem- 
ocratic ideas which were undermining his 
throne when the war was precipitated. 
Whether militarism will finally take refuge 
in Russia, the only great power further 
north, remains to be seen. Germany he 
regards as a dual monarchy as much as 
Austro-Hungary, the military machine be- 
ing imposed upon the Socialistic people, 
who really represent the modem projection 
of the ideas of the French Revolution. 
Karl Marx he calls the Rousseau of the Rev- 
olution beyond the Rhine, and the tremen- 
dous military machine, he thinks, was 
maintained as much to hold these two an- 
tagonistic parts together as to foster Pan- 
Germanism in Europe. The German people, 
if they did but know it, are in the throes of 
an internal revolution. The free institu- 
tions across the Rhine seem likely to be 
extended to them while the wonderful 
social and industrial progress of Germany 
bids fair to spread throughout Europe. 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
war the author thinks the future belongs to 
Russia. She is a true cosmopolitan, ever 
eager to learn from other civilizations. 
But Russia dreams of the sea. "The open 
sea is the open mind. The oceans are civ- 
ilization." The great nations of the earth 
are those that have conquered the oceans 
and so Russia has longed for ports, but all 
the other nations have opposed her ambi- 
tions even at the price of war. Europe has 

♦The World Storm and Beyond. By Edwin Davis 
Schoonmaker. 8 vo„ Cloth, 294 pp. $2. net. 
The Century Company. N. Y. City. 



looked down upon Russia, but unjustly. 
Democracy means something more than 
government and the Russian people, in 
spite of their Czar and their bureaucracy, 
are democratic and this quality of the 
people will finally assert itself in the gov- 
ernment. The centre of the real Russian 
life is the village, not Petrograd, and the 
Russian village is a democracy similar to 
the Saxon village of early England. In 
England excessive individualism has brought 
poverty while the Russian lends himself 
readily to cooperation. In England the 
baron has absorbed the property of the 
commime while in Russia the commune has 
absorbed the property of the baron. In 
the so-called civilized nations the miseries 
of the people are due to government and 
can only be remedied by a social revolu- 
tion, while in Russia they can be changed 
by popular education in normal develop- 
ment. The Saxon mind is obsessed with 
politics but the Russian sees things more 
in their social aspect. The plutocratic 
aristocracy which is the curse of the Ger- 
manic people is traced back by the author 
to the gilds. The Russian institution 
known as the Artel he finds a true and na- 
tive cooperative movement which is indig- 
enous to Russia and may be taken as an 
indication of what the people will accom- 
plish when they finally begm to move. 
Already the artels are entering the manu- 
facturing field with the sanction of the au- 
tocratic government. The ruling house in 
Russia is half German and many of the in- 
fluences that have worked harm to the 
Russian people during the past 200 years 
are Germanic in their origin. The true 
voice of the Russian people is found in 
Tolstoi. 

There are two classes of wars, says the 
author, wars of conquest or personal am- 
bition, and wars of htiman need. The 
land holdings of a people individually 
are generally in inverse ratio to the 
land holdings of their State ; or, in 
other words, as the State begins to win 
the world the people of that State begin to 
lose their own farms. We have not per- 
ceived this patent truth because we read 
history for cultural, not for ethical reasons. 
In other matters we progress, but in the 
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land problem we seem to learn nothing 
from past experience. The author finds a 
close parallel between ancient Rome and 
modem Britain in the policy of world con- 
quest and contrasting domestic misery. 
He thinks it is open to question if it would 
not have been better for the people of Eng- 
land if Napoleon had conquered their land. 
"Once let England's foreign trade be men- 
aced and the Island Kingdom faces the di- 
lemma, Circuses or Land." While Eng- 
land has been developing extensively, Ger- 
many has been developing intensively. Two 
tremendous social experiments have been 
going on, the extensive and the intensive, 
provinces, and acres, world dominion and 
individual efficiency, and now confront 
each other across the Straits of Dover. 

We cannot fairly judge a State unless 
we know something of the relation of its 
people to its land, for free institutions de- 
pend for permanency upon this relation. 
England today finds herself in a dilemma. 
There is not one argument which the Lib- 
eral Party has used against the landlords 
of England that cannot be used by Germany 
against England herself, as most of her for- 
eign possessions were acquired by the sword. 
Why is England entitled to ten times more 
of the earth's surface than Germany? 
"Landlordism, no less than militarism, is 
one of the problems that must be solved by 
this war if permanent peace is to come. 
Any talk of disarmament that does not pro- 
vide also for the disarmament of the land- 
lord is a mere band3ring of useless words." 
Landlordism is the cause of militarism and 
judging as between Germany and England 
the effects of the former are the worse of the 
two. 

A plea for a federation of European States 
next follows, the example of the United 
States being brought forward as an histor- 
ical precedent. No choice is possible ex- 
cept between this and imperialism. Ger- 
many's experiment in world empire is the 
sixth that has cursed Europe. Why did Ger- 
many not read history aright? Will Eu- 
rope leave the task of federation to Russia? 
Whatever the failings of the United States 
n:iay be we have at least solved the problem 
of the unification of States although our 
problem is simplified by a common lan- 



guage, whereas in Europe there are at least 
three distinct races to be conciliated — Latin* 
Teutonic and Slavonic. The political work 
of the Anglo-Saxon will probably be re- 
garded as his chief contribution to the future 
civilization. All the energies of the Euro- 
pean nations have been directed toward co- 
operation for war and not for peace. 

He questions whether the set-back given by 
the war to Socialism is permanent and re- 
gards the spirit of Socialism, which is noth- 
ing but co-opef ation or mass effort, as an 
old and gradually growing principle, which, 
manifesting itself most strongly in war, is 
bovmd to spread its influences through all 
the phases of htunan life. Why has the 
machinery of death been socialized while 
the machinery of life remains competitive? 
Even the class struggle disappears in war. 
In the present war we have the most perfect 
example of the efficiency of Socialism the 
world has ever seen. Any wide social strug- 
gle that is attended by great suffering is 
war. For the first time in Europe Socialism 
is being heard and actually seen in opera- 
tion. Our war system is centuries ahead of 
our peace system. During war a nation is 
a society; during peace it is an aggregate of 
individuals. Sooner or later Peace will 
have to go to school to War to learn how to 
care for men. 

The author draws a very instructive pic- 
ture of the altruism of the generals who are 
leading the great armies in this war, con- 
trasted with the greed of the captains of in- 
dustry. What would one of these military 
leaders say if he were offered a tent and 
paraphernalia furnished with Oriental lux- 
ury by money taken from the wages of the 
common soldiers? This spirit of comrade- 
ship more than anything else we need if we 
are to put an end to the barbarism of 
peace. 

One legacy of the past which should be 
newly assessed as a result of this war is cul- 
ture. The scholar instead of the priest has 
become the father confessor of the nations. 
Culture is a new religion emplo3ring all the 
instruments of the Dark Ages for its spread. 
How incongruous, a cultural crusade in an 
era of democracy ! Germany has not eman- 
cipated herself from the medi»valism of her 
universities where human values are ignored 
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entirely or are considered of secondary im- 
portance. 

One chapter of this interesting work is 
devoted to the "Moral Failure of Efficien- 
cy." We have mistaken literacy for edu- 
cation. Literacy is the sop which our com- 
fortable society throws to democracy. We 
are blind to the inner forces of life, spiritual 
paupers. We are turning our schools into 
workshops. We are living for the present 
only, for the commercial efficiency that 
dominates the age. Effici^cy produces a 
workman, education a human being. We 
are purchasing efficiency at the price of the 
eternal verities. Germany, the most con- 
spicuous example of efficiency in the modem 
world, has shown us where it leads if carried 
to its logical conclusion. The center of our 
modem system is the factory — ^[industrial- 
ism. The moment a man gives himself up 
to being a mere part of a great machine he 
loses sight of the fact that he is a htmian 
being. In this respect the workman and 
the soldier are alike. Each is a mere unit of 
labor. If our whole superstructure has col- 
lapsed it is because our foundation, our edu- 
cational system, are false. MiHtarism is 
simply a militant factory. The factory is 
simply our educational system at work. 
These are the three cars in the train of the 
modem world. Who cannot see that the 
present catasrophe is the wreck of the whole 
train? — Edwardbs P. Inobrsoll. 



EVOLUTION AND THE WAR.* 



Among the countless books that have 
poured ^m the British and American 
press as a reaction to the stimulus occa- 
sioned by the European Revolution, that 
one which bears the title at the head of this 
article and which has been written by Dr. 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, of the Zoological 
Society of London, deserves the attention 
of those who seek through clear vision and 
right understanding of the nature of things, 
to mould the future of Society. 

No more tragic psychologic^^ catastrophy 
has ever been precipitated^by blundering 

* Bvolutidn And the W*r. by Dr. P. QMOmOTs MitchcUi 
Sec. Zoologicml Society of London. Crown 8vo.. 
Cloth. 108 pp.; price 60 oenta. John Mumy, 
London, Bnglimd. 



humanity, than the perversion of the doc- 
trines of Darwin by the prophets of German 
political philosophy, Trietchke, Bemhardi» 
and others, in their attempts to justify 
aggressive warfare by invoking the theory 
of the struggle for existence as the means 
by which progress has been and must be 
effected. Dr. Chs^mers has done what 
was much required for the clarification of 
thought on this most important subject. It 
is unfortunately true that the popular mind 
has become magnetized by the phrases and 
catch-words of some of Darwin's successors, 
who have familiarized us with such express- 
ions as *'Nature red in tooth and claw," 
"Stuvival of the fittest," "The perpetual 
effort to catch and eat and to avoid being 
caught and eaten;" and so has become pre- 
disposed to think of the past history of the 
world as a battle-ground where a ruthless 
war of extermination has been constantly 
going on; and that the horror of it is just 
the price we have paid and must continue 
to pay for all that we call progress in civiHz- 
ation. The popular mind, therefore, has 
been by its induced condition, compelled 
to an unwilling assent to such propositions 
as that of Bemhardi*s, "Wherever we look 
in Nature we find that war is a fundamental 
law of development. This great verity, 
which has been recognized in past ages, has 
been convincingly demonstrated in modem 
times by Charles Darwin." Pew of us, 
even those who are most familiar with the 
writings of the great naturaUst, have had 
the courage to boldly put! a mark of in- 
terrogation against such dogmatic state- 
ments as this. But Dr. Mitchell has done 
it, and done it mos«, effectively, and for 
that service all who wish to retain some- 
thing of their faith in the ultimate suprem- 
acy of Good, must feel deeply grateful. 

"Eyes and ears," said HeracHtus, "are 
bad witnesses to those who have barbaric 
souls." It is one of the most diffictdt les- 
sons given humanity to learn, that the 
chances of our rightly interpreting even 
the most obvious facts of experience, de- 
pend upon the quality of the emotions un* 
der which we collect, collate, and reason 
from them. And when the facts from 
which theories of life have been deduced 
are not those which have come under the 
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philosopher's own observation, but have 
had to be re-interpreted from the interpre- 
tations of another man, the probability of 
wrong conclusions is increased many fold. 
Professor Royce's illuminative analogy as 
to percepts and concepts (facts of experi- 
ence and thoughts about such facts) having 
no validity beyond the confines of the mind 
in which they were coined or issued until 
they were translated or interpreted into 
the thought currency of other minds has a 
strong bearing here. Everything depends 
upon the accuracy with which the re-inter- 
pretation is made. In proportion to the 
importance of the truths a great teacher 
has given to the world and the sublimity of 
the mind through which his experiences 
have been conveyed to mankind, are the 
chances that the re-interpretations of his 
deductions will be distorted and mis-inter- 
preted. The whole history of the rise and 
progress of institutional Christianity has 
been a record of mis-interpretations and re- 
misinterpretations of the message orig- 
inally delivered to the race. No modem 
nature-searcher or philosopher has suffered 
more from such misinterpretation than 
Charles Darwin. Probably none but his 
most intimate contemporaries who could 
read his spirit into the intractable medium 
of language in which his nature-interpreta- 
tions were set forth, can have correctly en- 
visaged his cosmological conception of the 
world. To realize even slightly, the deli- 
cacy and danger of error in attempting to 
mediate between a great thinker and the 
world, is to stand amazed at the uncon- 
scious audacity with which the German war 
prophets rushed in to capture the Darwin- 
ian theory of Natural selection as a buttress 
for their ambition to impose German "kul- 
tur" by force of arms upon an unwilling 
world. 

That Darwin represented the struggle for 
existence as an internecine warfare between 
species, much less as a warfare between 
members or groups of the same species, is 
as Dr. Chalmers has shown, a most unwar- 
rantable assimiption. Nothing is more ob- 
vious from a study of Darwin when entered 
upon with no subjective preconceptions, 
than that the struggle which he postu- 
lated is one of adaptation to external con- 



ditions of temperattire, humidity, air-pres- 
sure, soil and food, in which struggle those 
tmadapted to the conditions failed to sur- 
vive, while those only who could adapt 
themselves to the environment continued 
to Hve, and handed on to their progeny the 
qualities that had aided their survival. 
That among these external conditions the 
danger from predatory enemies among su- 
perior species, and the necessity of finding 
food by the killing of inferior species, must 
be given a place, may be admitted; but this 
is an entirely different proposition from 
that which assumes a constant antagonism 
between groups within species, or between 
members of the same species. Countless 
writings might be named, such as Kropot- 
kin*s "Mutual aid among animals and men" 
which go to prove that the social instinct, 
the tendency to co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness, have played a far greater part 
in the evolution of animal life and particu- 
larly human life, than have the competitive 
or warring instincts. Indeed, it may well 
be maintained that but for the deeply rooted 
instinct towards mutual aid, species could 
never have evolved at all. If war had been, 
as Bemhardi affirms, "the fundamental law 
of development," the imagination would 
recoil upon itself in the attempt to picture 
anything but a perpetual see-saw or ryth- 
mic oscillation on the plane of mere brute 
force. Hiixley, who was probably the 
clearest sighted and most sympathetic 
among all Darwin's disciples and expotmd- 
ers, and who realized perfectly that the 
struggle for existence had been in the main 
a battle of adaptation to nature's condi- 
tions, maintained that it could only have 
been through a suspension of the cosmic 
process by which the weak were allowed to 
go to the wall, and a substitution therefor 
of the principle of mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion for common ends, that intellectual 
development and emotional refinement be- 
came possible. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to appeal to the religious mystics or 
the poets or any of those whom philoso- 
phers of the Bemhardi type would regard 
as impractical dreamers, for support in the 
belief that progress in all that makes human 
Hfe valuable is botmd up with the cessation 
of war. The most sane and unmystical 
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among our phjrsicists and interrogators of 
nature, Herbert Spencer, John Piske and 
others, have been at one in recognizing that 
only as the religion of enmity gives place to 
the religion of amity, only as swords become 
beaten into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning hooks, only as brute force becomes 
sublimated into mental strength, as compe- 
tition for selfish ends becomes combination 
for common ends, as the desire to be served 
is transmuted into the aspiration to serve, 
can humanity rise to the levels of intellec- 
tual and emotional refinement implied by 
the word "culture." To have realized the 
unanimity with which Darwin and the great- 
est of his followers and interpreters have 
recognized that Culture literally "waits" 
upon the advent of Social justice, upon free- 
dom and peace, friendliness and co-opera- 
tion, and all that is included in the moral 
law, is to realize the colossal illogicality 
and folly involved in the appeal to Darwin 
for a justification of aggressive warfare. It 
is indeed, as Dr. Chalmers points out, one 
of the deepest ironies that the country of 
Kant who referred scientific laws to the 
category of theoretical reason, and the 
Moral law to that of practical reason, should 
be the nation to base itf action on the theo- 
ries or generalizations of evolutionary 
science. 

But even if his appeal to the doctrine of 
nattu-al selection for a sanction to the con- 
tinuance of militarism could be substan- 
tiated; even if it could be proven to the 
satisfaction of pure unbiased reason that 
war had been up till now a fundamental 
law of development, the last word in the 
court of reason would not have been spoken. 
This Dr. Chalmers makes abundantly clear. 
Nothing is more dangerous than reasoning 
by analogy from one stage of development 
to another, and every man who is con- 
scious of having grown or risen to higher 
levels of insight and wisdom knows that he 
can find justifications for his conduct of 
twenty years ago which by no amount of 
casuistry could justify the same conduct 
now. The enlarged vision, the broader 
field of knowledge, bring with them an 
obligation to revise the standards of action, 
to adopt new rules and formulate new 
principles. When man became a conscious 



soul knowing good and evil; when he was 
taken into what may be called a junior 
partnership with the creative intelligenoe; 
when he became to some extent the arbiter 
of his own destiny and was endowed with 
some measure of the power of self-deter- 
mination; then he entered upon a new 
life in which the things of the past had no 
jurisdiction. The mechanical laws of re- 
flex action, or tmoonsdous instinct, or even 
of tmconscious intelligence, have no val- 
idity in the world of self -creative character- 
building. "Old things have passed away 
and all things have become new," and it is 
not permissible in the high court of reason 
to appeal to laws that are alleged to have 
been valid in a condition that exists no 
more. 

The outstanding lesson that flows from 
a right understanding of Darwinism is that 
each new characteristic that has been 
evolved in the successive stages of devel- 
opment must have had "a survival value," 
the first to suggest that when in the up- 
ward-reaching process of evolution from 
ape-hood to man-hood, intelligence first 
emerged and gave its possessor an advan- 
tage in the ability to adapt himself to en- 
vironment, nature then ceased to "select" 
the purely physicial qualities of brute 
strength. From that moment onwards 
the brain with the greater nimiber of con- 
volutions was "preferred," and merely 
ph3rsical qualities no longer weighed in the 
balance of advantage. William James has 
conclusively shown that the capacity to 
acqtiire knowledge must have had a prag- 
matic or utilitarian end; must in short 
have been useful in aiding survival; and 
that thus all the higher qualities that dis- 
tinguish man from the brute gradually re- 
placed the lower ones as tests of fitness to 
survive. Can it be doubted that when 
men discovered the survival value to the 
race of mutual aid, cooperation and friend- 
liness, nature seized upon this as she had 
done ages earlier upon brain-power, and 
gave it a status among those qualities that 
aid in the struggle of adaptation to envi- 
ronment? If we could in the words of 
Emerson, "learn to believe what the years 
and centuries tell us as against the hours 
and the days," we should see plainly that 
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the fighting instmcts have no survival 
value on the higher plane of conscious hu- 
man life. In the words of Dr. Chalmers, 
"it is at least clear that Darwin cannot 
fairly be cited, as Bemhardi and others 
have taken him, as a witness for the pro- 
position that war is the great elevating 
force of nations." 

*'Man is a creature of a large discourse, 
looking before and after." Here we touch 
upon the principle that invalidates all at* 
tempts to apply the laws of life on a lower 
plane where conscious self-determination 
had not emerged, to the life of mankind as 
we now know it. Whether consciousness, 
the sense of freedom and the moral impera- 
tive lay potentially in the cosmic dust from 
which by a mental necessity we conceive 
all things to have evolved, or were inter- 
polated from an external source at some 
point in the upward path, as Russell Wal- 
lace asstmies, we are helplessly unable to 
decide. But, as Dr. Mitchell appositely 
observes, two considerations drawn from 
experience may aid us to a comprehension 
of the process of their development. "First," 
he says, "the properties of a compound are 
not merely the sum of the properties of the 
constituents of the compound. Who could 
infer the quality of water simply from a 
knowledge of the properties of oxygen and 
hydrogen? What strange and complex 
alchemy may we not expect when the vari- 
ous animal instincts, factdties and quali- 
ties have surged up into the field of the 
human mind, there to be irradiated by 
human consciousness and set dancing in 
new and harmonious concert? Second, 
there is the occurrence of what are called 
critical phases in continuous processes, 
points at which the character and qualities 
change quite suddenly." Without fol- 
lowing Dr. Mitchell into his amplifications 
of these two facts of common opservation, 
it will suffice to say that by whatever pro- 
cess they have arrived, consciousness and 
the sense of self-creative freedom in man 
differentiate him from all the remainder 
of the animal world, and forbid him as a 
reasonable being from making appeal to 
the lower world from which he has sprung 
in defence of his action as one who has 
"eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good 



and evil and become as the Gods." 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankaster, in an illumi- 
native book entitled "The Kingdom of 
Man," enunciates the opinion that the only 
stubbornly hereditable or transmissible 
quality in animal life including that of man 
is a tendency to respond to changes in en- 
vironment. He tells of experiments that 
were made by selecting a ntunber of ani- 
mals who were known to have lived for at 
least a thousand generations under the 
same conditions, and consequently to have 
tmdergone no change. Here, if anywhere, 
it was argued, specific characters should 
have become absolutely fixed. These ani- 
mals were removed to the opposite side of 
the globe where conditions of climate, soil, 
atmospheric pressure and food, were all 
different. The result of the change was 
that in every case the seemingly rigid char- 
acteristics that had been handed from par- 
ent to offspring for a thousand generations, 
inmiediately underwent a change in re- 
sponse to the altered life-conditions. 
Breathing apparatus, blood circulation, 
weight of furs and feathers, powers of lo- 
comotion, all began to adapt themselves 
to the altered physicial environment. 

We are glad to note that Dr. Mitchell has 
arrived at the same conclusion, namely, 
that the moulding power of environment 
is of greatly more importance as a factor 
in evolution than hereditary qualities. 
Whether it be true, as Professor Weismann 
has done much to prove, that qualities ac- 
quired by individuals are not transmitted 
and do not become part of the stock-capi- 
tal of hereditary race-qualities, may be 
left on one side in the speculations of or- 
dinary people. The point that is of im- 
portance pragmatically is that all life, in- 
cluding the human character, is plastic to 
the influence of environment. And when 
to this indisputable fact is added the con- 
sideration that in self creative man alone 
among the animal creation belongs the 
power to make his own environment, the 
gates of the future are seen to be open, 
the world is not a world of mechanical 
laws or dead facts, but a world with an 
open and vmfinished front, a world of in- 
finite possibilities. If, as Sir Henry Jones 
points out, character is internalized en- 
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vironment, it is no less true that enviroa* 
ment is externalized character. And the 
character of a nation externalizes itself to 
become the moulding force of its succeed- 
ing generations, in its literature, its tra- 
ditional philosophies, its moral standards, 
and its conceptions of the meaning and 
uses of life. Can there be a greater cal- 
amity to a nation than when the formative 
mental environment which greets each new 
generation as it arrives, has through some 
malign influence been distorted and bent 
backwards, been moulded on what should 
have been the outgrown principles of ani- 
malism or barbarism; when the light that 
should guide the footsteps of its rising 
youth has become darkness? 

We, whose self-imposed mission in life 
it is to set up new ideals of economic justice 
in human relationships which shall act aS 
a formative environment for the moulding 
of the character of the rising generation, 
must feel the pressing importance of our 
task more acutely than ever. There could 
be no reason for a nation going to war to 
secure itself "a place in the-stm" if each 
member of the nation were free to use all 
the opporttmities his own country affords 
for the support of his life and the promo- 
tion of his own happiness. The task be- 
fore Single Taxers is to tmite for the for- 
mation of a new thought-environment, a 
new conception of human relationships 
which shall be based on the idea of equal 
opportimity in the use of nature's bounty. 
We have to purify and clarify that great 
body of accumulated beliefs, concepts, and 
standards of conduct, which shall press 
like an atmosphere on the minds of the 
generation who are rapidly rising to take 
our places. Above aU, we have to estab- 
lish firmly the great truth that the earth 
with all its internal riches belongs equally 
to all the children of men, and that the 
skills, aptitudes and efficiencies of each be- 
long with all their results to the individuals 
who own and use them. In moments of 
despair we may be tempted to ask with the 
prophet of old, "Who hath believed our 
report and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed?" but at times of clearer vision 
we can discern the light upon the far hills 
and anticipate the dawning of the day 



when every man shall sit tmder his own 
vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid, and when in consequence "Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation nor 
learn war any more.** — Albx. Mackbn- 

DRICK. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



Thb issues of Bodenrefarm, published in 
Berlin, and the Warte, of the same city, 
both organs of the land reform movement 
in Germany, contain these days many obit- 
uary notices and eulogies of the fallen 
Single Taxers. This makes as sad reading 
in England to many as in Germany itself. 
Ah, the pity of it! 



The Executive Committee of the Single 
Tax Association of Toronto is preparing 
for a big summer campaign. They purpose 
to extend their activities throughout On- 
tario, and special effort is to be made to 
enlist the young men of Canada. 



The Toronto Single Taxers have started 
tent meetings during the summer on the 
comer of Bloor Street and Rusholme Road. 
A. B. Farmer, Lewis Kerwin, Julian Sale, 
T. E. Ranson and J. W. Bengough are 
among the speakers. 



One of the great evils of Canadian 
forms of taxation is the provincial Hcenses 
on businesses such as barber shops, restau- 
rants, etc. A bill has been introduced into 
the Saskatchewan Legislature abolishing all 
such license fees. 



The Massachusetts Single Tax League 
has opened permanent headquarters in the 
Walker Building, at 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and the secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Mackendrick, will be in attendance every 
day save Saturday, from two o'clock to five. 
We congratulate the League on securing so 
valuable a secretary. Mr. Mackendrick is 
known as a former resident of Glasgow, 
Scotland, where his work for the taxation of 
land values brought him into prominence, 
and he wields a pen remarkable for its facile 
grace and distinctive quality. 
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Thb new Premier of Australia, Crawford 
Vaughan, is an old Single Taxer. He is the 
titular head of the new Labor Party recently- 
returned to power. The party is pledged 
to a straight land value tax in place of the 
present graduated land tax. 



JOHN P. ALTGELD ON ORATORY. 



To HAVB written a novel highly praised 
by Grover Cleveland and Williajn Dean 
Howells, to have been a worthy successor 
of "Golden Rule Jones" of Toledo, to have 
been thought worthy by a majority of the 
citizens of that city to succeed him in the 
mayoralty, and to have won the love and 
admiration of the stricken people of Bel- 
gium in war time by his tact and rare kind- 
liness, is achievement enough for one man. 
So here is to Brand Whitlock, a near 
enough Single Taxer to be called one. 



Mr. Pastoriza warns the taxpayers of 
Houston that he has been ordered to tax all 
forms of wealth, including libraries. Hith- 
erto, under the old system, says Mr. Pas- 
toriza, he has proceeded as if there were no 
libraries in Houston, but the taxpayers 
must get used to the new order of things, 
and so the lawyers of the city among others 
are asked to fix on return postal card the 
full and true value of their book collections 
in money. One of the things that has con- 
tributed to the gaiety of Houston has been 
the persistent humor as well as good humor 
of its Tax Commissioner. 



"The Craft of Hand-Made Rugs," by 
Amy Mali Hicks, is a handsomely illus- 
trated work from the press of McBride, 
Nast & Co., of this city. 



ON TO SAN FRANCISCO. 



The programme of proceedings for the 
Single Tax Conference at San Francisco, 
on Aug. 23, 24, and 25 is being prepared. 
Mrs. Joseph Fels, Daniel Kiefer, Bolton 
Hall and other leaders of the movement, 
will be present. 

Those intending to be present should not 
fail to notify at once Clarence E. Todd, 
Sec. of conference committee at 15Q Pine 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 



The Public Publishing Company (Chi- 
cago, ni.) have printed and published in 
neat and appropriate cloth binding at 25 
cents, the remarkable essay of John P. Alt- 
geld on "Oratory: Its Requirements and 
Rewards." 

This essay should be wonderfully helpful 
to all who practice public speaking. We 
know of nothing else that could with more 
advantage be carried by the orator on his 
tours, and consulted habituaUy on the eve 
of his appearance before audiences. For it 
seems to have neglected the consideration 
of no element making for success, and it is 
instinct with that high mindedness which 
the world now knows animated the greatly 
misunderstood governor of Illinois. 



General Caranza, the apparently vic- 
torious head of the Constitutionalist Party 
in Mexico, has proposed certain definite 
measures of economic reform, and he 
places first of all "Laws establishing an 
equitable system of land taxes." 



The death of Wm. A Somers, whose 
name is identified with what is known as 
the Somers System of assessments, and 
who was for many years a convinced Single 
Taxer, will be learned with sincere regret 
by thousands who know of his activities 
and who had learned to love and admire 
him through personal association. 



GOOD WORDS FOR THE "REVIEW." 



Extract from one of the many letters 
received: 

"I feel personally grateful to jrou for 
every issue of the Review." — A. C. Camp- 
bell, Octawa, Can. 



LIST OF SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Fels Fund Commission, 77 Bly> 

myer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Manhattan Single Tax Club, 47 West 42d 

St., N. Y. City. 
New York State Single Tax League, 68 

William St., N. Y. dtj. 
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Poughkeepsie Branch, N. Y. S. S. T. L.» 
186 Church St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Niagara Branch N. Y. S. S. T. L., 18 No. 
Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Buffalo Single Tax Association, Thos. H. 
Work, Sec., 155 Hughes Av., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Ful- 
ler, Sec, 7 Mills Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 

Mass. Single Tax League, Ernest £. Brazier, 
Sec., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Qiicago Single Tax Club, Schiller Bldg., 
Chicago, lU. 

Milwaukee Single Tax Club, 725 Clyboum 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Single Tax Club, 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 

Brooklyn Single Tax Club, W. B. Vemam, 
Sec., 776 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colorado Single Tax Assn., Wm. H. Ma- 
lone, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec,. 317 
National Safety Vault Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Western Single Tax League, Mrs. Gallup, 
Pres., Pueblo, Colo. 

Idaho Single Tax League, P. B. Kinyon, 
Sec, Boise, Idaho. 

Springfield Single Tax Club, J. Parris, 
Pres.. 716 N. 9th St., Springfield, 111. 

Henry George Lecture Association, P. H. 
Munroe, Pres., 538 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, lU. 

Seattle Single Tax Qub, T. Siegfried, Sec, 
609 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

San Antonio Economic Study Club, E. G. 
Le Stourgeon, Pres., San Antonio, Texas. 

Spokane Single Tax League, W. Matthews, 
Sec, 7 Post St., Spokane, Washington. 

Dayton, Ohio, Single Tax Club, Mrs. Alice 
Kile Neibal, Sec. 

Single Tax Club of Pittsburg, Wayne 
Paulin, Sec, 7002-3 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. Martin Williams, 
President, Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Belmont St., Washington, D. C. 

The Woman's Single Tax Qub of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President, Riverdale, Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 E. Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 



Single Tax League, Portland, Me., Rev. 
Joseph Battell Shepherd, Sec. 

Tax Reform League of Eastern Ontario, 
S3rdenham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide 
St., Toronto, Can. 

Single Tax Association of Ontario, Syden- 
ham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide St.» 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Land Values Taxation League, P. J. Dixon, 
Sec-Treas., 253 Chambers of Commerce 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 

California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation, 34 Ellis St., San Francisco; 510 
American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, and 
Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 
Diego. 

Society for Home Rule in Taxation, Prof. 
Z. P. Smith, Sec, Berkeley, Calif. 

Women's National Single Tax League, 
Miss Charlotte Schetter, Sec, 75 High- 
land Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Women^B Henry George League, Miss Elma 
Dame. Sec, 47 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 

Brookl3im Woman's Single Tax Club, Mist 
Jennie A. Rogers, 485 Hancock St., Bldn., 
N. Y. 

Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Pres., East Orange, N. 

J. 

Cambria County Single Tax Club, Warren 

Worth Bailey, Pres., M. J. Boyle, Sec; 

Johnstown, Pa. 
Erie Single Tax Club, Erie, Pa., Robt. P. 

Devine, Pres.; James B. EUery, Sec. 

31 West 10th St. 
Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 

J. Gibbons, Sec, 1831 Land Title Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus Single Tax Club, George Cart* 

Wright, Sec. 
Indianapolis Single Tax Club, J. H. 

Springer, Sec 
Memphis Single Tax Association, W. D. 

Gaither, Sec, Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
The Louisiana Single Tax League, Clarence 

C. Hensen, Sec-Treas., New Orleans, La. 
Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec.» 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Texas League for the Taxation of Land 

Values, William A. Black, Sec, 211 

Pifth Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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SINGLE TAX JOURNALS 



Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Poster, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 

(Our readers are asked to supply osais- 

•ions from this partial list of Single Tax 

organisations. — Editor Sinols Tax Rb- 

TIBW. 



LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Francisco, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Pels Pund Bulletin, 77 Blymyer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 

The Public, 537 So. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, m.. Annual subscription $1. 

The Ground Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. 

Pairhope Courier, Pairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 

The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
Daily except Sundays. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St. E.Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 50 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 235 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Annual 
subscription 50 cents. 

The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C 

Tribune, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in French, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, Ottawa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants' Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 25 
cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, Col. An- 
nual subscription 25 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription 25 cents. 



Everyman, Los Angeles, CaL Annual sub* 

scription $1. 
The Register, Berwick, Nova Scotia, weekly 

$1. a year. John E. Woodworth, editor. 

Fresh Eggs Direct From Farm 

I will deliver to you at your residence, 
all charges prepaid, A Ntmiber One Se- 
lect Presh Eggs shipped same day re- 
ceived from farmer. Write me for prices 
and let me tell you how to get your eggs 
at wholesale prices and reduce your Uving 
expenses. 

R. C. HARR, GLASGOW, MISSOURI. 



ARE TOU INTERESTED 

In the splendid Single Tax movement 
in Denmark, where the Minister of 
Agriculture, Chr. Pederson, travels the 
coimtry over teaching the philosophy 
of Henry George? If so. You will do 
well to at once become a subscriber 
to "RET** — a monthly magazine of at 
least 32 pages, devoted to the ** Rights 
of Man and Justice in Government," 
foimded twelve years ago by Sophus 
Berthelsen, Attomey-at-law, and who 
still, with associate editor Alfred 
Pedersen and a large circle of promi- 
nent Single Taxers in Denmark and 
elsewhere — edits this very powerful 
and successful publication in our 
cause on pure and straight Henry 
George lines. 

"RET** is sent anywhere in the 
world, annually, for $1.00, postpaid. 

Office of "RET** is 

Central Trykkeriet 
SLAGBLSB DENMARK 



DO IT NOW I 
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The Single Tax Index 



A comprehensive analytical and synthet- 
ical index of the Single Tax movement 
throughout the world — in one alphabet. 

MIIIB00RAPHBD-4IOT PRinBD-QUARTBBLT 

One Dollar a Quarter 

First Number Jan. 1, 1015. Order Now. 

RALPH CROSXAN 
121 Second Street, SanFranciscOyCal. 

What Is The Pels Fond 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Pels Fand Bulletiii 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

THB 

JOSEPH PELS FUND COMHISSION 

77 Blyiiiyir BulMiiig, dnchmali, Ohio 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritoil and Political 

Beisf a Cosrsi ia Tea Lessons •■ the 
MatloMUp of MiflMi and I 



Price of the Cows; T$n Dollars, including 
the text book, Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price of the Text Book Alone, $1^ 

Done at the Roycroft Shop. Bast Aurora, N. Y. 
A beautiful example of Roycroft workmanship. 

For further Information, address the author and 
founder, Juua Ooldubr, or 

The Adrance Sheet, published in the interests of 
Religious and Political Advancement and Ortho 
graphical Reform. Published Quarterly, 50c a year. 

26 East 45tli Street Bayoue, N* J. 



Stodents of the Labor Question 

Do you know THE PUBUC? 



If you don't, this special Get-Acquaint- 
ed offer is addressed to you : THB PUBLIC 
will be sent you weekly for six weeks for 
10 cents. Two premium booklets go with 
these introductory subscriptions: "Tax- 
ation Blvmders and Their Remedy," by 
Lewis Jerome Johnson (of Harvard), and 
"The Single Tax" by Henry George. All 
for 10 cents. 

This offer is a prize for the prompt. 
THB PUBLIC is recommended to thinkers 
by many men of national reputation — 
Judge Ben B*. Lindsey, Secretary W. J. 
Bryan, Lincoln Steffens, etc. Send only 
ten cents for six weeks' subscription and 
the two booklets. 



THE PUBLIC 

Elkworth Buflding CHICAGO 
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TIMELY ORIGINAL BRUJJANr 

The Orthocratic State 

The Unchanging Principles of Civics and Government 

By JOHN SHERWIN CROSBY 

12mo, aolh, Postpaid $1.10 

What is the real business of government ? What should it accomplish? 
What should be the limit of its endeavor? 

It is these questions which Mr. Crosby attempts to answer, for in this 
compact little volume will be found an orderly exposition of what aie 
believed to be the basic principles of government; a simple analysis of its 
Intimate functions; as well as a summary of present-day abuses of its 
power, and of the problems arising therefrom. 

Address SINGLE TAX REVIEW 
150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 

Alt^eld Revealed 

" No other public man in our coimtry has written anything that I 

should so gladly commend to the perusal and study of our youth as Altgeld's 
•Oratory.' If we make certain reservations with regard to style, it has every- 
thing to stamp it as a classical treatment on the subject. In this brief 
composition he reveals himself more completely than in an)rthing else he has 
written." — From an address by the late Ri. Rev, J. L. Spaulding. 

A NEW EDITION OP 

"^Oratory: Its Requirements and Rewards'' 

By JOHN P. ALTGELD 

IS NOW READY 

FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID 

TUC DTIDT ir* BOOK DEPARTMENT PlUr kCH 
itlL 1 UDLIL ELLSWORTH B'LiyG LIllLiiUll 
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READ THE 

SQUARE DEAL 

A Journal of Democracy 

If you want infonnation on Single 

Tax progress in Canada 



AHNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. 



Published Monthly by 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK 

(QUINQUENNIAL) 

1916-1921 



To BB Undbr thb Supervision of 

A COMPETENT CORPS OF EDITORS 



Believing that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following announcement or prospectus 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary pledges. 

If seven hxmdred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on delivery of 
books, we shall on completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several hxmdred pages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
in addition to 

The Present Programme and Status of The Single Tax Move- 
menti by Schuyler Amoldi which includes an exhaustive treatment 
of The Single Tax as Henry George Left It, The Development of 
The Single Tax in the United States, Single Tax Proposals in 
Various States, The Single Tax in Australasia, Canada, Eu^iand 
and Germany. 

1. Land Monopoly in the United States. 

2. C3ironologlcal History of the Single Tax. 

3. Forerunners of Henry George. 

4. What is the Single Tax? 
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5. Bibliography of the Single Tax. 

6. Who's Who In the Single Tax Movementi Including Brief 
Biographies. 

7. Judicial Decisions. 

8. Taxation Laws In Various Countries. 

9. Local Option In Taxation. (In Contravention to Schuyler 
Arnold.) 

10. Progress In Exemptions. 

11. Brief Histories of Campaigns for the Single Tax. 

12. List of Single Tax Periodicals, or Periodicals Friendly. 

APPENDIX. 

Area and Populations — ^Poverty — Wages — Wealth and Dis- 
tribution — Crime — Charity — ^Increase in Land Values — Congestion 
— ^Panics — ^Dept. of Labor — ^Farm Values — ^Tenant Farming — Con- 
dition of Labor — Cost of Living — ^Rents — Child Labor — ^Increase 
of Wealth — ^Mortgaged Farms. 



The publication will proceed upon sectiring the neces- 
sary number of pledges. Send in your own pledges and write 
for subscription blanks for circulation among yoxu* fellow Single 
Taxers and friends. 



DBTACH AND FORWARD 

FOR A SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK. 

The undersigned hereby pledges himself to take 

copies of the Single Tax Year Book at Two Dollars a copy, and 
to pay on delivery. 

Name 

Address 

To be published by the Sinolb Tax Rbyibw, 
160 Naatau Street, N. Y. Qty. 
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Are You a Subscriber to the Only Journal in Great Britain devoted to 
the Movement for the Taxation of Land Values? 

"LAND~VALUES" 

(Bdlttd by JOHN PAUL) 

Established June, 1804. Published on the first day of each month by the 
United Committee for the Taication of Land Values. Contains current notes 
and comments on the taxation of land values, editorial and special articles on 
politics and economics, extracts from political speeches and writings, news of 
the movement at home and abroad. 

FROM MOHTH TO MOHTH THE HOST UP-TO-DATE AND 

AUTHORITATIVE mFORMATION ON THE 

TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

Annual Subscription 60 cents 

Two Subscribers SI. 

Five Subscribers $2. 

Send money order or dollar notes to 

The United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values 
11 TotliOl Street, Westminster, London, England 
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THE 



Single Tax Review 

A Record of the Progress of Single Tax and Tax Reform 
Throughout the World. 



FELS FUND AND SINGLE TAX 
CONFERENCE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 



FROM THE MINUTES OF.MR& CLARENCE E. TODD, 
SECRETARY OF THE CONVENTION. 



In place of filling in the details in these notes of the San Francisco Conference so 
as to provide a running story, we present, with but slight modifications, the minutes as 
received. These, with the excerpts from a number of the speeches, give a not tmfair 
impression of an interesting and successful Conference. — Editor Single Tax Rbvibw. 



August 23rd, 10 A.M. 

The meeting was called to order by temporary Chairman Daniel Kiefer, 
who paid tribute to the work of Joseph Fels which is now being advanced 
by Mrs. Fels. Mrs. Alice Thatcher Post was chosen permanient Chairman of 
the Conference. Sylvester McAtee represented Mayor Rolph in welcoming 
the members of the Conference to San Francisco and A. L. Cowell gave spe- 
cial greeting from the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Todd was then elected recording secretary of the 
Conference. 

Mrs. Fels spoke in reference to the most effective propaganda for Single 
Tax work, and to the present world status of the Single Tax. A letter was 
read from Governor Hiram W. Johnson regretting his necessary absence, as 
were also cablegrams from John Paul and British co-workers, and from the 
Argentine Single Tax League. 

Mr. Kiefer read a statement of receipts and disbursements of the Fels 
Fimd Commission. 

Dr. C, K. Hale asked just what the Ground Hog has been doing to justify 
expense of the Pels Fimd in its behalf. Here followed a discussion of the 
merits of the Single Tax paper, the Ground Hog. Among those who spoke 
were: Mrs. Cridge, Mr. J. L. Howe, Mr. Edmund Norton, Mrs. Fels, Mr. E. O. 
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F. Ames, Miss Parker, Mr. Adelman. The discussion was postponed to 2 P.M. 

Mr. Susuki, President of the Japanese Friendly Society, the organization 
which in Japan corresponds to the American Federation of Labor, was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

Mr. Troy spoke on the timber harvest tax, sa>dng that it is not a Single 
Tax measure. 

The meeting then adjourned to 2 P.M. 

August 23rd, 2 P.M. 

The Conference convened again at 2 P.M. 

It was moved by Dr. Hale, seconded by Mr. A. T. Ames, that it be the 
sense of the meeting that the support of the Ground Hog be continued for 
six more months. 

The Chairman accepted the motion on condition that it be understood 
that it was merely an advisory motion. 

Mrs. Fels said that there was no question of future support of the Ground 
Hog by the Fels Fund Commission. Whereupon Dr. Hale withdrew his 
motion with consent of Mr. Ames. There was further discussion of the 
merits of the Ground Hog by Messrs. John McGauran, J. G. Wright, Isidor 
Jacobs ; Mr. Kiefer asked for a fuller discussion and Dr. Hale's motion was 
re-introduced with Mr. Ames' amendment that the discussion be limited to 
half an hour. Dr. Eggleston, Mrs. Fels, Mr. Keegan, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Post, 
Mr. McGauran and Mr. Hall then spoke. 

The motion was amended to read: '*Be it moved that it is the sense 
of this meeting that the support of the Ground Hog be recommended to 
Single Taxers generally.'' In this form it was carried. 

Dr. Kallen, of the University of Wisconsin, spoke on Zionism and the 
Single Tax. 

Reports were made by Mr. Calahan of Arizona. S. P. Elias of Modesto 
Irrigation District, C. E. Todd and E. P. E. Troy, for the California League 
for Home Rule in Taxation, Hugh Craig of Piedmont, Mrs. Lona Ingham 
Robinson, Judge Robt. L. Hubbard and Edmund Norton of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Kiefer read a letter from James H. Griffes, of Los Angeles. It was moved 
by Mr. U'Ren and duly seconded that the discussion raised by the reports 
be tabled till Tuesday morning. Carried. Miss Parker moved to reconsider 
the motion to lay on the table — ^motion carried. The matter was taken from 
the table. It was moved by Mr. Post, seconded by Mr. U'Ren, that Mr. Troy 
have the floor for five minutes. This carried. Mr. Troy spoke and Mr. Post 
followed, suggesting that reports of political campaigns come up as another 
part of the programme. Mr. Kiefer moved that a committee of three, includ- 
ing the chairman, be appointed to arrange a programme for the following 
day. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

The Conference then adjourned till 10 A.M., August 24th. 
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MONDAY EVENING'S MASS MEETING. 



REPORTED BY STANLEY BOWMAR. 



At the big mass meeting Monday Evening, the large' Auditorium Hall 
was crowded. Isidor Jacobs presided. 

Wm. S. U*Ren, the first speaker, describing the measure to be submitted 
to the people of Oregon, said that they did not intend to talk the fiscal side 
of the Single Tax; they were going right after the ground rents of Oregon 
for the people of Oregon. They may decide to go after the whole thing at 
one time, although their measure, as at present drawn called for only 90c. 
on every dollar of ground rent. Two-thirds of the revenue obtained from 
their measure, if adopted, they proposed to distribute amongst the taxing 
powers in the same proportion as the 1916 taxes will be distributed. The 
other one-third was to go into what would be called the Home Makers' Loan 
Society, the object of which was to help the yotmg men and women who hap- 
pened to be engaged in making homes, either in the city or the country 
districts. On these loans to home-makers no interest was to be charged the 
first five years. **We have subsidized," said Mr. U'Ren, **the ship owners 
and monopolists of every kind at the expense of those who want to make homes. 
Now we intend to reverse this situation and subsidize, encourage, the makers 
of homes." 

Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, said that if Oregon adopted 
the measure it will have made much greater advance along Single Tax lines 
than any other part of the world. The measure was not ideal, but it made 
a long jump. Touching on the name "Single Tax," Mr. Post said it made 
little difference what the name was. Any man who would be hurt by the 
Single Tax would recognize it no matter what the name and those who would 
be helped by it would not recognize its value until they turned around and 
looked at it. After telling the story of Mr. H. F. Ring's conversion and of 
his early exuberant faith that he could convert all Houston to the Single Tax 
in a day — which he now knew he couldn't — Mr. Post closed with a short and 
brilliant explanation of how the taxation of land values would work out. We 
could not expect this measure to be quickly adopted. A lot of propaganda 
work had to be done. All forms of propaganda were like the old Scotchman's 
whiskies. "Some whiskies are better than others," the Scotchman said, "but 
all whiskies are good." 

Dr. John W. Slaughter of London spoke on the conditions in England. 
Referring to the reports that English workmen were showing disloyalty by 
striking, he referred to the abnormal profits that many of the manufacturers 
had made, especially in the early stages of the war, as justif)dng dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the men, whose wages liad not increased to offset the 
growing cost of living. One of the instances he mentioned was the case of 
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a milling company in the south of England which paid in dividends since the 
war began, an amount equal to its capitalization! Taxes were becoming 
heavier and heavier. Everything, except land values, was taxed to the hilt, 
and as the British people had learned, in their famous budget fight of 1910, 
to appreciate the value of this source of revenue, there were hopes that the 
Government would be forced to turn to it at the end of the war. One big step 
had been made in the ending of the veto power of the House of Lords. "The 
British people are very slow to move, but when they do move," he said, 
^'something had better get out of the way." 

Oliver T. Erickson of Seattle spoke of the need of patience and persist- 
ence in our campaigns and said the criticism of the recent campaign in Cali- 
fornia should not be taken too seriously. It was not always practicable to 
fight for the Single Tax blood raw. He had fought for mtmidpal ownership 
in his city because he felt there was no force so corrupt in our city life as the 
corporation. A straight Single Tax campaign in the State of Washington 
was impracticable. He thought Single Tax should be taken into politics. 
Club meetings were frequently ineffective. There came to them only those 
who were converted, not the new people. 

Mrs. Fels, who was honored by a rising vote, counseled at this meeting 
as she did on several other occasions, straight Single Tax campaigns wherever 
practicable. 

J. H. Ralston, J. Stitt Wilson and ex-Mayor Cotterill of Seattle also 
spoke, but very briefly on account of the lateness of the hour. 

August 24, 10 A.M. 

The Conference was called to order August24, at 10 A.M. The Chairman 
called for a report of the Committee on programme for the day. Mr. Todd 
reported that the Committee proposed that discussion of propaganda methods 
be teken up August 24th, at 3 P.M., as a special order of business. 

Here, at the suggestion of Mr. Kiefer, Mr. U'Ren read a motion which 
he will make at 3 P.M. The motion reads as follows: *'Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this Conference that Single Taxers should hereafter propose 
nothing less than constitutional amendments for the full measure of State- 
wide Single Tax, and that every such amendment should be sufficiently com- 
plete in detail to be self-operative, without further legislation after its 
adoption by the people.** 

The Conference then proceeded to regular business. 

Mr. Todd read letters from: 

1. Jas. G. Maguire, bearing the kind remembrance of Mr. H. W. McFar- 
lane to the members of the Conference. 

2. From the San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 

3. From Wm. Kent in regard to the cutting of timber in Humboldt 
Cotmty. 

4. From the Wellington, New Zealand, S. T. Conference and from mem- 
bers of the Delaware Single Tax Society. 
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On motion of Mr. Kiefer, duly seconded and passed, a letter from Mr. 
Hemingway in regard to Washington, D. C. was referred to a committee of 
three appointed by the chair. Messrs. John Salmon, Louis F. Post and 
Daniel Kiefer were appointed on the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Sample, duly passed, all other letters of length were 
referred to this Committee. 

Mr. Kiefer read letters from Brand Whitlock commending the Public, 
from John Z. White on the Pueblo campaign, from J. J. Pastoriza advocating 
support of work in Pueblo by Single Taxers. Mr. Kiefer suggested that this 
recommendation be brought up at the afternoon session in the regular order 
of business at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Kiefer proceeded to read letters from the Single Tax Club of Pitts- 
burg, from Mme. Bjomer of Denmark, from A. G. Huie of the Sydney, New 
South Wales* Single Tax Lreague, and from the Single Tax Lreague of South 
America. 

On motion of Mr. U'Ren, duly carried, other letters, except the briefest, 
were referred to the Conmiittee on Commimications. 

Mr. Kiefer read a transcription made by Will Atkinson from a Spanish 
letter, and then letters from J. Darien of France and from Herbert Quick. 

On motion, time was extended indefinitely to Dr. L. Gutierrez de Lara, 
who spoke in behalf of the Mexican people, stating that the present Revolu- 
tion, as well as the two preceding ones, was due to the system of feudal land 
tenure which has prevailed in Mexico; that is, in behalf of agrarian reform, 
and that the Revolution has already accomplished three results, (1) the closing 
of the Catholic Church as an exploiting organization, (2) the abolition of 
the old Federal army, (3) agrarian democracy. He prophesied that there 
will be no more so-called "strong men" in Mexico, but that there will be 
instead, a strong Mexican people. Questions were asked of Dr. de Lara, and 
Mr. Post rose to a point of order that time had not been extended indefinitely 
for the purpose of questions. 

On request of Mr. Kiefer, Mrs. Anna de Mille, daughter of Henry George, 
rose to greet the Conference. 

It was moved by Dr. Eggleston, duly seconded and passed, that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Chair to draft resolutions on the loss to the Single 
Tax movement in the death of Joseph Fels, and it was moved by Dr. Eggleston, 
duly seconded and passed that this, or another committee, be appointed by 
the Chair to draft resolutions endorsing the peace policy of President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The Chair appointed on the first conmiittee, Messrs. Jas. H. Barry, of 
San Francisco, J. B. Howarth, of Detroit, and Bolton Hall, of New York, and 
on the second committee. Dr. Eggleston of San Francisco, Mrs. Lona Ingham 
Robinson of Los Angeles, and Otto Cullman of Chicago. It was moved by 
Mr. Kiefer, duly seconded and passed, that a committee be appointed to 
consider methods of assuring permanent peace, suggesting that Dr. Logan 
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be appointed a member and that the resolutions of this committee be brought 
up on August 25th. The Chair appointed Dr. C. L. Logan of Chicago, 
Chairman, J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley, and Earl Barnes of Philadelphia, on 
this committee. 

Mr. Post moved that except on a three-quarter vote the five minute rule 
be in order with one exception, that of Judge Jas. G. Maguire, to whom 
unlimited time should be accorded. 

Mr. Kiefer made an amendment to this motion that the Chair be 
allowed to rule arbitrarily on time. This amendment was lost. The move- 
ment was then duly seconded and passed. The Chairman then annoimced 
that there would be a special session at 8.00 P.M., August 24th. 

The meeting adjourned to reassemble at 2 P.M. 

August 24th, 2 P.M. 

The order of the day was broken in order that Mr. Post make a motion 
that a committee be appointed to draw resolutions of recognition of the death 
of Mr. James Bellangee and of appreciation of his work. Dr. Eggleston 
suggested that the name of the late John S. Crosby be referred to the same 
committee, and Mr. Kiefer added the names of Mrs. Avery, and of Levi H. 
Turner of Boston, and proposed that all other names of Single Taxers who 
have died recently be passed to this committee. The motion was duly seconded 
and passed. The Chair appointed to this committee, Mrs. Lona L Ingham 
Robinson of Los Angeles, Mr. P. Y. Albright of Fairhope, Mr. Bolton Hall 
of New York, Mr. Daniel Kaefer of Cincinnati, Mr. Stanley Bowmar of 
Chicago, and Mr. J. C. O'Brien of Boston. 

The order of the day was then resumed. Mr. Albright reported for 
Alabama. 

Judge James G. Maguire spoke, stating that in Henry George*s time no 
one expected that by 1915, the Single Tax would reach the state of world- 
wide advancement now existing. J. G. McGauran, of Colorado, was called 
and foimd absent. 

Mr. John Salmon reported for Washington, D. C. and Maryland. 

Mr. R. N. Douglas of Iowa was not present and Mr. Miller spoke in his 
place. A report from Illinois was made by Dr. Logan of Illinois and by Otto 
Cullman, President of the Chicago Single Tax Club. Mr. McGuaran of 
Colorado, spoke of the work in Denver and Pueblo. 

Mr. J. B. Howarth of Detroit spoke for Michigan. 

At 3 P.M. the matter of methods of propaganda came before the meeting. 
Mr. J. Stitt Wilson moved, and it was duly seconded and passed, that 
speakers be allowed ten minutes with extension at the will of the meeting. 

The Chairman stated that discussion would be limited to two themes. 
1st, a discussion of doctrinal bases, and, 2nd, a discussion of what we have 
a right to do in the future as Single Taxers. 

Mr. U'Ren made a motion that in the opinion of this Conference, any 
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constitutional amendment intended to advance the Single Tax principle, in 
States that have the Constitutional Initiative, should be so complete in 
detail that it will be self-operative, without further legislation after its 
adoption by the people. 

Mrs. Robinson, Mr. Post, Mr. Zant, Mr. Norton, Judge Hubbard, Mr. 
Craig, Miss Parker, Mr. Cridge, and Mr. Teel, spoke to the question. The 
motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Troy read a letter from E. Yancy Cohen, written from Merriewold 
Park, in regard to making a Single Tax group in each political party. Here 
the Chair appointed Mr. Erickson in Dr. Eggleston's place on the committee, 
to approve the President's Peace Policy, as Dr. Eggleston had asked to be 
excused. Disciission was then continued by J. Stitt Wilson, W. S. U'Ren, 
Herman Gutstadt, John W. Slaughter, Louis F. Post, Walter P. Lowenstein. 

Mr. Post moved this resolution: 

Resolved, (1) That it is the sense of this Conference that the question 
of organizing the Single Taxers of the United States is ripe for consideration; 
(2) tliat a committee be organized for the purpose of considering this ques- 
tion; (3) that such committee consist of forty-nine members, one from each 
State and one from the District of Columbia; (4) that the committee be 
appoiated on or before October 1, 1915, by the Chairman of this Conference 
in conjimction with the Joseph Pels Fimd Commission; (5) that in case of 
favorable consideration, such committee proceed to a provisional organiza- 
tion cf the Single Taxers of the United States; (6) that such provisional 
organization be based upon the Single Tax platform which was prepared by 
Henry George as chairman of the platform committee of the first Single Tax 
Conference, and adopted by that Conference at Cooper Union, New York, 
in 1891, and reaffirmed by the third Fels Fimd Conference which was held 
at Boston in 1912. 

This matter was made matter of special business for 9 P.M. 

Mr. Kiefer asked the privilege of the floor for Mr. de Lara, who spoke 
of tte financing of his book. 

The Conference then adjourned to 8 P.M. 

August 24th, 8 P.M. 

The Conference reassembled at 8 P.M. Ord^r of business was a con- 
tinuation of reports. 

Reports from Oregon- were made by Mr. Cridge of Portland, and I. H. 
Tee] of Grant's Pass. 

Mr. Kiefer reported for Ohio. 

Prof. Earle Barnes reported for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bolton Smith reported for Tennessee. 

Mr. Oliver T. Erickson and Mr. Verral reported for the State of Wash- 
in^on. Mr. Rand spoke for Victoria. 

Dr. J. W. Slaughter spoke for Western Canada. 

Dr. Curry for Missouri. 
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Special Order, 9 P.M. 
Mr. Post's motion of the afternoon session was again laid before the 
house, seconded by J. W. O'Brien. Messrs. Erickson, Sahnon, U'Ren, Judge 
Hubbard, Prof. Barnes, Mr. Cridge, Mr. Troy, Mr. Post, and Mr. Norton spoke 
to the motion. An amendment was passed to vote on the whole resolution 
at once. Mr. Zion moved an amendment that there be not more members 
of the committee than one from each State and that all States need ncit 
necessarily be represented. Carried. The question of the whole resolution 
as amended was put and carried. The Conference adjourned till 10 o'clock, 
August 25th, to meet again at the Recital Hall, Exposition Grounds. 

Special Order for 9 P.M., August 24. 

The house was thrown open for the discussion of Louis F. Post's resolu- 
tion which has been drafted to sound the sentiment of the Conference regard- 
ing the advisability of effecting an organization of Single Taxers. 

Mr. Post read the resolution, which has been divided into six headings 
to facilitate discussion. He then explained that the Fels Fund Commssion 
had thought it possible to formulate a more democratic means of administer- 
ing the Fund than was provided in the present plan. Hence the resolutions. 

Mr. Erickson of Seattle, took the floor and expressed the opinion that 
such an organization would do more harm than good because acentriUzed 
body could hardly adapt itself to meet the varying conditions in the several 
States. 

Mr. Kiefer arose to explain that the Fels Fimd Commission had been 
characterized as an arbitrary commission ; and that Mr. Fels had hoped before 
his death to organize Single Taxers so as to make the administration rf the 
Fimd more democratic. 

Mr. Erickson then continued. After paying tribute to the work of such 
men as Barry, Maguire, Leggett, Todd and Troy, who in spite of their self- 
sacrificing work had been criticized time and again, he suggested thai the 
Fels Fund Commission should not feel hurt if its labors were often criticzed. 
In conclusion, he expressed himself ?s in favor of leaving the administrdion 
of the fimd in the hands of the present commission. 

Mr. U'Ren expressed the opinion that a body of 49 men would never be 
able to accomplish anything. The leaders of the Single Tax movement are 
learning by their failures. After each failure, it is only natural that *.hey 
should be criticized. He thinks the Fels Fimd Commission is unduly sensi- 
tive when it heeds the criticism that it is undemocratic, as none of the critics 
have been able to offer a better plan. He suggested leaving the fund in the 
hands of the present commission. 

Mr. Kiefer interrupted to ask the speaker what he would advise ihe 
Commission to do for instance in the case of the controversy between the 
Los Angeles and the San Francisco factions in the California movement. 

Mr U'Ren replied that in his opinion the two factions should be left to 
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settle their own differences; and that after they had come to an agreement, 
the Commission could then consider the advisability of aiding them in their 
plans. 

Judge Hubbard of Los Angeles, took the floor in favor of a compact 
national organization. He thought such a step indispensable to the further- 
ance of the movement; but would leave the administration of the ftmd in the 
hands of the present Commission. The national organization would act 
mainly in an advisory capacity. 

Prof. Earl Barnes pointed out that while the tendency of the world today 
is toward collectivism, Single Taxers are working against the current in 
striving for absolute individualism. 

He added furthermore that the Single Tax, like many other radical 
movements, tends to produce little more than * 'intensive pleasurable excita 
tion*' by discussion among its members instead of active propaganda work 
among outsiders. For the purpose of carr)dng on effective propaganda 
organization is necessary. 

After paying a glowing tribute to Joseph and Mary Fels for having 
spent all their income except a small allowance for living expenses, in the 
promotion of the Single Tax, he pointed out that large masses of individual- 
ized wealth, such as several of the immense private foimdations for educa- 
tional purposes, are a distinct menace to progress; and he thought it possible 
that the Fels Fimd itself might some day degenerate into such a menace 
unless the manner of its administration was made more democratic. Mr. 
Barnes then expressed the opinion that no great reform had been brought 
about by the backing of an organization. 

Mr. U'Ren arose to point out that the Australian ballot and Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall, had been introduced in many States by the efforts 
of individuals working in harmony, but not boimd together into any definite 
organization. 

Mr. A. R. Cridge, after explaining that he had had wide experience's 
an organizer not only in Single Tax work, but for several fraternal orders also, 
expressed the opinion that organization among Single Taxers would facilitate 
the work. He advocated, first, however, organization by mimidpalities, 
counties and districts, and the formation of a national organization on that 
foundation. At present, Single Taxers must work through the Socialist, Pro- 
hibition, Labor Union or other organizations in order to gain strength. 
They should have their own organization, but the organization should grow 
from the bottom up, and not from the top down. 

Edw. P. E. Troy compared the operations of the proposed commission of 
forty-nine members to the old convention system which has been done away 
with in many States. He thought the interests might organize to control 
such a commission. He pointed out also that the expense of assembling 
such a large body composed of members from each of the States, would pay 
the cost of a State- wide campaign for the Single Tax. He thought it better 
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to allow each State to follow out such plans of organization as it thinks 
necessary, and sees no need for changing the present system. 

Herman Gutstadt failed to understand how anyone can oppose the plan 
for organization. The Australian ballot would never have been adopted in 
California if there had not been a strong organization back of it. California 
had a strong Single Tax organization 25 years ago with branches all over the 
State, and was as strong at that time as it is now. The machinery back of 
the popular legislation was organized labor. There would be no Home Rule 
League in California today if there had not first been a Single Tax 
organization. 

Mr. Teel of Oregon, spoke in favor of organization and then asked the 
previous question. 

Mr. Zant pointed out that it was contrary to parliamentary provision 
to ask the question after having spoken on it. 

Before the Chair could rule on the matter, Mr. Teel withdrew his 
motion with the consent of his second. 

Mr. Ericksen arose to point out that it was evident that the intent of 
the resolution imder discussion was not entirely clear. He had opposed it 
because he thought it proposed a national organization. Others had handled 
the matter as though the object was local organization. 

Mr. Post formulated the intent of the resolution as follows: Shall we 
abandon our past more or less planless policy or shall we endeavor to lay 
plans for a coherent organization from the bottom up? Is the time ripe for 
real organization? Has a change come over the sittiation that would make 
it possible to form a real organization in place of the paper organizations 
that always resulted from similar efforts in the past? 

August 25th, 10 A.M. 

The Conference reassembled in Recital Hall, at 10 A.M. The Recording 
Secretary read the minutes of the preceding day. Reports of committees 
were in order. At suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. John Salmon, Mr. Post 
read the report of the Committee on Commimications. The report was 
adopted. Mr. Erickson reported for the Committee to approve Presi- 
dent Wilson's Peace Policy, and moved that the report be adopted. Carried. 
Mr. Salmon moved that this report be sent to the press. Amendment was 
made by the Secretary that the report be sent directly to the President. 
The motion was carried as amended. 

For the Committee on Memorial Resolutions Mr. Post spoke in memory 
of Mrs. Susan Look Avery, and Mr. Kiefer added a short tribute to her 
democratic spirit; Mr. Albright and Mrs. Robinson spoke of Mr. James 
Bellangee,^Mr. J. Z. O'Brien of Levi H. Turner, Mr. Norton of Mme. Caroline 
M. Severance, and Mr. Bowmar was called on to speak on other names, but 
said that none had been reported to him. Mr. Bolton Hall read a tribute to 
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Joseph Fels, as the report of the Committee headed by J. H. Barry. This 
report was accepted by rising vote. 

Prof. Barnes reported for the Committee on Plans for Permanent 
Peace that the Committee was agreed that in the present state of interna- 
tional affairs, this is not the time for this body to take action on this matter. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Bolton Hall reported for New York and New Jersey, and inciden- 
tally spoke of the colony plan. 

Mrs. Fels spoke on the work of the women of New York. It was voted 
to hold an afternoon session. Mr. Post moved to reopen the question of 
organization. Carried. Mr. J. Salmon moved that this business be made 
special order for the afternoon session; motion lost. The Chair moved that 
the five minute rulfe apply. Mr. Post spoke to the effect that the question 
resolved itself simply into parts (1) do we want any organization whatever, 
mimicipal, state or national; (2) if so, what kind of an organization do we 
want. Mr. Post then moved that the first clause of the motion which had 
passed the previous evening be taken up separately at this time, as he was 
convinced that there had been a mistaken idea, in that he had not intended 
to propose any special method of organization. Mr. Post said that some- 
thing must be effected in the nature of democratic organization. Mr. Gut- 
stadt moved an amendment that a special form of organization be considered. 
The Chair ruled that this amendment was not germane. The first clause of 
the motion in question was read and passed by the house. Mr. Post's motion 
that the second clause be adopted, was carried. 

Mr. M. L. Gable moved that the Chair appoint a committee of five to 
report to the afternoon meeting a method of organization. Mr. Norton 
seconded the motion. A motion to act as a committee as a whole on the 
matter was: lost Mr. Salmon moved a substitute— that a committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair, to confer with the Fels Fund Commission in regard 
to the best methods of Single Tax organization. This was carried. 

Mr. Cowell annoimced that the Y. M. C. A. Assembly Hall might be 
used by the Conference for the afternoon meeting. Mr. Kiefer's motion to 
adjourn at 12.30 was carried. 

Invitations were now read to the Conference for next year's meeting- 
from Baltimore, Niagara, New York City, Providence, R. I., Cleveland and 
Detroit. 

Those were asked to stand who could attend at each city and the result 
was as follows: Baltimore, 10; Niagara, 9; New York City, 6; Providence, 9; 
Cleveland, 4; Detroit, 7. 

Mrs. Robinson moved that there be a committee of ten, five of whom 
should be appointed by this body and five by the Chair, to discuss organiza- 
tion with the Fels Fimd Commission. Mr. U'Ren moved to lay this matter 
on the table indefinitely. Carried. 

Mr. Troy moved that the Chair appoint a committee to investigate the 
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application of the Single Tax to timber lands and to report their findings to 
the Fels Fund Commission as soon as possible, suggesting the names of W. 
S. U*Ren and Mayor Cottrell, of Washington. Carried. Mr. Post suggested 
that Mr. Murphy be on this committee. Mr. Post moved to make this a 
committee of five. Carried. Mr. Sahnon suggested that Mr. Troy be ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

The meeting then adjourned to 2 P.M., to meet in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 

August 25th, 2 P.M. 

The Convention reassembled at 2 P.M. The Chair appointed a com- 
mittee of E. P. E. Troy, Louis Murphy, W. S. U'Ren, Adella M. Parker, Wm. 
Kent, to investigate the application of the Single Tax to timber lands. 

Discussion was then reopened on the subject of methods of propaganda. 
Mr. J. Stitt Wilson was called upon to speak as he had said that he had fur- 
ther engagements for the afternoon, but he was not present. 

Mr. Kiefer read a letter from the San Diego Single Tax League, urging 
a straight Single Tax measure for California. Mr. Wilson was now present, 
and spoke in behalf of a land movement in California. Mr. Jacobs spoke in 
behalf of Home Rule in Taxation. Miss Parker urged that we note that the 
socialist point of view, that every man should have what he produces, is 
exactly what Single Taxers urge. Mr. Norton spoke for a straight land plat- 
form. Mrs. Robinson reported the sentiment of the Los Angeles League. 
Mr. Salmon spoke for the taxation of land values. Mr. Cridge urged organ- 
ization in the by-ways. Mr. Lowenstein spoke for Single Tax straight. Mr. 
Zant spoke in favor of Home Rule in Taxation. Mr. J. G. Wright spoke in 
favor of sending men into the by-ways to urge the land for the people. Mr. 
CuUen spoke in behalf of teaching Single Tax to the young. Mr. Post spoke 
for Home Rule in Taxation and for all other steps necessary to the advance- 
ment of the Single Tax. Resolution: That the question of the character of 
political campaigns be referred to the Single Taxers of the political subdivis- 
sions respectively to which such campaigns from time to time relate. Carried. 

Mr. Salmon made this motion: 

Resolved, by the Single Tax Conference, that we recommend the sep- 
arate assessment of land, and the publication of assessment foils by States 
and municipalities. Carried. Mr. Salmon moved: Resolved, That whereas 
the present system of general taxation has failed, producing the grossest 
inequalities, and 

Whereas, taxes should be levied only according to benefits conferred; 
and, whereas, site values alone shows the benefit conferred from Government 
activities, and 

Whereas, rent being the product of site value bears all taxes in the last 
analysis; therefore. 

Be it resolved, that a direct Single Tax on rent would simplify adminis- 
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tration and promote equality, and we recommend its adoption as soon as 
possible in all States and municipalities. 

Amended to the eflfect that copies be sent to all papers by the Secre- 
tary. Carried. 

Mrs. Fels spoke urging that the Single Tax be not veiled. Mr. McGauran 
reported on the effect of work in Pueblo. 

Mr Troy moved that the Joseph Fels Fimd and Single Tax Conference 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, extend greeting to Dr. 
W. E. Macklin at Nanking, China, and thank him for the Single Taxers of 
the world for his translation of ''Progress and Poverty" and Henry George's 
"Protection and Free Trade" into Chinese, and for his many Single Tax pam- 
phlets printed in Chinese, and be it further resolved, that we congratulate Dr. 
Macklin and other brethren in that cotmtry on the progress which the Single 
Tax has made in China. 

Mr. Kiefer suggested that all reports and letters not read be officially 
acknowledged by this body. 

Mr. J. Z. O'Brien moved that this Conference place a tablet on the 
house where Henry George wrote "Progress and Poverty." The motion fell, 
as there was no particular house where he wrote this book. 

Mr. Norton moved that this Conference urge that the Modesto Circular 
be no longer circulated. The motion was tabled. 

Mr. Teel made this motion: 

Resolved, That the members of this Conference hereby express their 
grateful appreciation for Mrs. Post's excellent service as its presiding officer, 
and to Daniel Kiefer for suggesting her name for that position; to Mrs. Todd 
for her effective work as Recording Secretary of the Conference, and in keep- 
ing the record clear and up to the minute at all times; to Mr. Todd and his 
committee for their full and complete plan and arrangement of the programme 
and work of the Conference; to His Honor, the Mayor of San Francisco, and 
to the management of the Exposition and to the Single Taxers of California, 
for their hospitable welcome and for many courtesies extended to this Con- 
vention. Carried. 

Motion to dispense with reading of the final minutes carried. Mr. Jacobs 
moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three to draw up resolutions 
of appreciation of the work of Mr. Frank Walsh, and to send them to him. 
Carried. The Chair appointed Mr. Barnes, Mr. Post, and Mr. Kiefer on this 
Committee. 

Mr. Post moved that this Conference express satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion with the editorial and business management of the Public, Carried. 

Mr. Kiefer moved that appreciation be expressed of the work of the 
Single Tax Review and the San Francisco Star, 

The Conference then adjotimed. 
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THE BANQUET, AUGUST 25th. 



The National Single Tax Conference and meeting of the Joseph Fels Fund 
was brought to a brilliant close on Wednesday evening by a banquet at Campi's. 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, was toastmaster. 

Introducing Mrs. Mary Fels, Mr. Post said: Mr. Fels was the only man 
of modem times who, a large money earner himself, devoted all his wealth to 
the cause he believed in, and gave his life to. No person could be a more ap- 
propriate speaker for the evening than Mrs. Fels. 

Mrs. Fels said Mr. Fels was an ideal democrat. Kings and waiters were 
all the same to him. He would shake hands with the stewards on the liners, 
and the whole conduct of his life indicated that he felt that if anyone had to 
apologize it was he and not the workers — apologize for possessing wealth he 
knew he had not earned. Many amusing incidents could be related to illus- 
trate his life outlook. Rich people were not good enough for him. They 
were often poor company. 

Mr. Post here presented the medal from the Panama- Pacific Exposition 
to Mrs. Fels. 

Mr. Post now introduced Mr. Bolton Hall, who said: 

I have very little to say, but perhaps a story I will tell will **say some- 
thing.'* Here is my story, in memory of James T. Bamett: A man had a 
herd of half-starved cattle; over the fence there was a rich pasture. The 
owner, being charitable, put grass through the fence. Someone suggested 
taking the fence down, but the owner replied, **I don*t think pasture will 
cure all the ills these cattle are heir to. Quit your suggesting and help me 
pull grass for the hungry calves." The moral is that housing, tenement regu- 
lation, palliatives of any kind are feeding the grass through the fence. 

J. Stitt Wilson, the next speaker, said: All the people looking and 
working for freedom should find a common groimd. A farmer who knew 
cows, horses and sheep, was sure there was no such thing as a giraffe. In 
the same way, some people are positive there is no such thing as a Socialist- 
Single Taxer. There is. I am one. 

Living in a democracy, the speaker continued, we will not need brute 
force as a solvent but political action ; also we need a revolt of women, maybe 
even a revolt of the children. Touching on co-operation, he said: 

Social beings must co-operate. I am an individualist as well as a Socialist. 
But I would rather go to hell with my fellows than to Heaven alone! 

Alice Thacher Post, Chairman of the Conference, was the next speaker, 
and gave to the audience a beautiful, colorful picture of what our political 
economy phrases, translated into life, really mean. **We should begin," she 
said, "by taking the land, the natural resources, terminal facilities, franchise 
values — ^what dead, colorless phrases! But when we have learned to think 
of these phrases, we must remember the grass and flowers of the earth, the 
cascades, the rivers wide and deep, sweeping to the ocean. Without these 
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life would be nothing, and it is this message of what the earth, warm and 
friendly, responsive and beautiful, will give to us and our children, abroad 
or at home, and even to our brethren of the past — ^it is this message that we 
must bring to the people." 

James H. Barry, of the San Francisco Star, said he had the honor to set 
type on the author's edition of "Progress and Poverty.*' With all of the other 
intelligent printers he had wondered what license Henry George had to write 
a book. After George had marked the proofs until the printers couldn't read 
them, they used to remark: **Ah! who will read that book but that little 
red- headed 'son-of-a-gun' himself." Every broken down printer claims to 
have set type on '* Progress and Poverty," but the speaker never took that 
as personal! He didn't consider himself a broken down printer! 

Telling how he became a Henry George man, Mr. Barry said: Judge 
Magtdre once brought to my office an article. I said I could not print it be- 
cause it favored confiscation. We did print it, but with a note of explanation, 
saying that it would be answered later. We slunk out and bought a copy of 
''Progress and Poverty." That article of Judge Maguire's was never an- 
swered ! 

Mr. Oliver T. Erickson, President of the City Coimcil of Seattle, spoke 
on the question of getting support from all types of organizations, and illus- 
trated his point with this story: A boy dropped potatoes down the chimney 
of an old woman's hut. He peeped in the window. The old woman was 
thanking the Lord for the potatoes. "The Lord did not give them to you," 
called the boy. The old woman replied, "I prayed to the Lord for them, 
and I don't care if the devil brought them." 

Mr. Post, introducing Dr. John W. Slaughter, of London, told Judge 
Magidre's story of "seeing the cat." Judge Maguire saw a crowd arotmd a 
window, looking for a cat in a picture. The enthusiastic crank in the crowd 
said, "Don't you see the claw, the face, etc," and at last he did see them, and 
could see nothing else. The cat got him and it got Dr. Slaughter when he 
lived with Mr. and Mrs. Fels in London. Dr. Slaughter made fim of the five 
minute rules of the Conference. He felt like the cabby who met a ftmeral 
procession and shouted "why don't you wait, your party ain't in a hurry!" 
He also offered some new Commandments: L Let another Single Taxer 
live. 2. Thou shalt work for a Home Rule Amendment if thou wantest to. 
3. Don't argue. 

Dr. Gutierrez de Lara, auther of the " Mexican People and Their 
Struggles for Freedom," said he felt somewhat like the old Mexican who 
became ill because everyone told him he was sick. When he (de Lara) came 
to the U. S., the first man said, "you Mexicans are lazy;" the second said "you 
don't work;" the third, "you're hopeless." Booker T. Washington ssid in a 
lecture: "Mexicans are worse than the negroes." Mexicans portrayed in books 
on Mexico were not like any of the natives he had ever seen. 

Mr. W. S. U'Ren, Mr. J. B. McGuaran and Mrs. Lona Ingham Robinson 
also spoke. 
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SPEECH OF EDWIN MARKHAM. 



I will not call you ladies and gentlemen. I know you too well for that. 
Henry George has always been to me one of the supreme heroes of humanity. 
There are patriots you know of countries — ^patriots belonging merely to their 
national allegiance; then there are others who rise to a high and beautiful 
atmosphere and look upon the human race as one family. These are patriots 
of htunanity. 

Now, without detaining you very long, I will read to you a verse of mine 
which I have been asked to read. It is entitled "A Comrade Called Back."* 
If Henry George had been the one at that time in my mind the poem should 
have been directed to him. It was instead written for one of the noblest 
men that has ever appeared upon this planet; a man who is known to every 
one of you. 

I am not so specially concerned about the particular kind of dogma or 
doctrine that a man holds, so long as he holds to it with all his soul. The 
great trouble is that the most of us are too comfortable ourselves to take a 
vital interest in our pressing social problems. Ernest Crosby is the excep- 
tion. Crosby, poet and reformer, died January 3d, 1907. He is one of the 
beautiful memories of my life. I like to look back on that high erected spirit, 
that beautiful face so perfectly frank and so absolutely concentrated on some- 
thing bigger than the individual. Little souls, you know, are concentrated 
on themselves. We must become concentrated on something bigger than 
ourselves in order to live a true human life, and that was the case with this 
beautiful spirit that I shall never forget until the River of Death closes over me. 



ADDRESS OF GUTIERREZ DE LARA ON << CONDITIONS IN MEXICO," 
BEFORE THE CONFERENCE, TUESDAY, 24th. 



Mr. de Lara said he came from his brothers in Mexico who were trying 
to solve the land problem for their cotmtry. In the United States we had 
the ballot by which sociological problems can be settled, but in Mexico they 
had the same problems, more pressing, but they did not have the ballot. It 
had been absolutely refused them. They were compelled to appeal to revo- 
lution. 

It was wonderful to see how in the history of Mexico, since the conquest 
of Spain, all social movements ran round one pivot, the land question. Five 
years ago, four hundred families controlled the great bulk of the land and 
allied to them were all other privileged classes. They were supported by 
the psychological force of the Catholic Church. The Catholic clergy used 
their religious influence to hold down the large majority of the people. They 
preached submission. 

* A Comrade Called Back. (See any authorized edition of Markham's Poems). 
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Referring to Carranza, Mr. de Lara said that he may have done well or 
badly, but that did not concern him. What have the people accomplished? 
That was the question. Answering his own query the speaker said, the people 
had overthrown the Catholic Church. The bishops had fled. In San 
Antonio, where he had recently been, there were twenty-three bishops — the 
**wh( le gang were there." The priests of Mexico had grown rich at the ex- 
pense of the common people, but the common people had now kicked them 
out. Still the majority of the people were Catholics and would continue to 
be, but they are going to have no more mediaeval superstition in the name of 
religion. These things had not been accomplished by Mr. Caranza or Mr. 
Villa or by Madero, but by the common people. In the old times, ever3rwhere 
you could see being taken for the army the strongest men — ^taken from their 
wives and families. That system was gone. Now men fought for Mexico 
because of their will to fight, not because they were forced to. Today the 
lands of Mexico were in the hands of the people. The farm products do not 
now go to a few land owners, but to the man who tills the soil. The feudal 
class was gone, but they had the speculator, and these speculators are the 
men who are making all the trouble in Mexico today. 

In reply to a question with reference to Villa, the speaker said he had 
proved a wonderful organizer and fighter, but the propertied class had got 
his ear. They backed Villa. One Los Angeles wealthy man gave Villa 
$5,000,000 in one day. This was the beginning of Villa's defeats. He 
became a strong man, an iron leader. But the day of the strong man in 
Mexico was gone. The people were awakening to their own power. Never 
in history has a revolution been the work of one man. It has always been a 
social growth. Revolution was always the work of purification. So it was in 
Mexico. Americans should not be impatient. Mexicans were not impatient 
of American revolutions — ^and reforms! 

The present revolution would bear wonderful fruit — ^the people would 
reap the harvest. In the two previous revolutions, the fruits had been lost 
to the people because of foreign intervention. Now Europe was too busy to 
bother about Mexico, and the United States, with Wilson at the head, could 
be trusted. If they were allowed to finish this revolution, violence in Mexico 
would be a thing of the past. 

COMMUNICATIONS TO THE CONFERENCE, SHOWING THE PROGRESS 

OF THE MOVEMENT. 



Hon. J. J. Pastoriza. 



I regret exceedingly that my duties as tax commissioner prevent me 
from remaining in San Francisco so as to be present at the Convention, or 
rather Single Tax Conference. No doubt everyone who attends the Con- 
ference has been a reader of the Public, and therefore is posted as to the 
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progress of the Houston plan of tajtation up to the time of the suit which was 
filed by five land speculators of the city of Houston. They succeeded in 
getting an order from the Court, instructing me to assess all forms of prop- 
erty according to the Constitution. This I have done, but the people, that 
is, the taxpayers, decided differently. (^The great majority, while accepting 
our full valuation on lands, stubbornly resisted the assessment of buildings 
at their full value. So( I have about decided, as chairman of the board of 
appraisement, to listen to the voice of the people rather than to the order 
of Court, and when the assessments for 1915 are completed, I rather suspect 
that land will be assessed at its full value and buildings at from forty to fifty 
per cent, of their value, and while we have made a great effort to assess all 
forms of personal property this year, I firmly believe that next year there 
will be no personal property assessed that was exempted under the Houston 
plan of taxation. This is the will of the people, and certainly coincides with 
my desire. ) If the aforesaid five tax kickers don't like what the people have 
decreed why I will then give them another opportimity to file suit to destroy 
the "people's plan" of taxation for the City of Houston. The only differ- 
ence between what I call the "people's plan of taxation" and the Houston 
plan of taxation is that under the people's plan of tafetion, the buildings 
will be assessed at 10 or 15 per cent, higher than they were under the Houston 
plan of taxation, while the personal property exempted by the Houston plan 
will still be exempted by the people's plan. An amusing thing about it all 
is, that the very fellows who filed the suit against the Houston plan, when 
they foimd out that they could not get their land assessed at less than full 
value, took an oath that their buildings were not worth more than 25 to 50 
per cent, of their real value. Some of them assessing at 25%; some at 40%, 
some at 50%. Not one of them assessed their buildings at over S.50 on the 
doUar. 

PITTSBURGH PROMOTES PROGRESS IN TAXATION. 



Wayne Paulin. 



In 1910 Pittsburgh had one of the most inequitable systems of taxation 
in the coimtry. There were three classifications of real estate, urban, rural 
and agricultural. Urban embraced the closely built up district and was 
assessed at full value. Rural embraced the suburban districts and was 
assessed at about two-thirds of its value. Agricultural embraced large tracts 
of vacant land which was assessed at half its value. Aside from this each 
ward of the city was a government imto itself regarding the conduct of the 
schools. The school directors of each ward had absolute control of the col- 
lection and expenditure of school funds. As a result each ward in the dty 
had a different school tax rate, and as the number of children in each ward 
was not proportionate to the assessed valuation, the school taxes were 
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ineqtdtable. An analysis of the above sj^tem showed that as usual the 
burden fell heavily upon the small home owner, whereas the owners of vacant 
tracts escaped lightly. Further, an Act of the Legislature exempted from 
taxation the real estate of the Public Utilities within the city. ' 

The awakening came in 1909 when the Pittsburgh Board of Trade 
launched a movement to abolish the three classifications. Other civic 
organizations joined in the demand for tax reform so that in 1911 the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Commission, the Allied Boards of Trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Pittsburgh Teachers Association and the Federation of Women's 
Clubs massed their forces before the State Legislatiu-e and secured from it 
abolition of the classifications and a new school code which provided a tmif orm 
school tax rate throughout the city. A bill was also put through exempting 
machinery from taxation in secbnd class cities. This latter enactment was 
the beginning of the policy of exempting industry from taxation, which was 
closely followed up in 1913 by what is known as the Graded Tax Law for 
second class cities. 

Shortly after the Legislature of 1911 adjourned, the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission began a thorough analysis of the taxation system of the city 
with the end in view of lifting the burden of taxation from industry and 
placing more of it upon the great land holders of the city, who were impeding 
the city's progress by holding the land at prices prohibitive to industries and 
residents. To bring about this result the committee which made the investi- 
gation, recommended that all buildings in the city be taxed at a rate 10% 
less than land values the first year, 20% the second year, 30% the third year 
and so on imtil the tax rate on buildings would be one-half that on land 
values, at which time it was expected that the plan would have so far justified 
itself, that at one more step buildings would be entirely exempted from 
taxation. The report of the committee, together with its recommendation, 
was printed and widely circulated. The attention of Mayor Magee was 
enlisted and his support to a bill embod)dng the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was secured, so that in 1913 the bill was introduced into the Legisla- 
ture as an administration measure. However, before passage it was fotmd 
necessary to modify it so that instead of reducing the rate on buildings 10% 
each year it was reduced 10% each triennial assessment or every three years. 
In this shape the bill was passed, and became a law. Effects of the law were 
almost immediately apparent, many properties which would not have paid a 
sufficient return under the old system were built upon and improved profit- 
ably tmder the new, so that in 1913 and 1914, while other industries of the 
city lagged, the building business flourished. However, the effect was also 
felt by the large land owners who set about to secure the repeal of the law. 
The support of our stupid Mayor, Mr. Armstrong, and his majority in the 
City Council was secured for the repealer and as a city administration measure 
it was passed by the Legislature of 1915, against the determined and stubborn 
opposition of the Pittsbiu-gh Civic Commission, the Allied Boards of Trade, 
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the Httsbtirgh Realty Owners Association, the North Side Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Httsbtirgh Single Tax Club and other organizations. Fortimately, 
however, for the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania for the first time in many 
years, has a real Governor, who vetoed the repealer. In vetoing the bill Gov- 
ernor Bnunbaugh said: "This bill is a repealer. It applies only to cities of 
the second class. It repeals the Graded Tax Law in these cities. The present 
tax law, passed in 1913, makes a separation of land and of buildings for taxable 
purposes, and reduces triennially ten per cent, the tax on buildings until the 
minimum of 50% is reached. 

"The act of 1913 was urged by all parties in interest. This repealer is 
opposed by the largest group of protestants that have been heard on any 
bill. It is advocated by those now in charge of the fiscal policy of one of the 
two cities concerned. 

"Inasmuch as there is such a conflict of opinion, and inasmuch as the 
law has scarcely yet been tried, it is well to allow it to operate tmtil a com- 
manding judgment decrees its fate. Let the people concerned study freely 
and fairly the operations of the present law and, if found after two years to 
be inadequate to the needs of the cities or unfair in its provisions, it can then 
be repealed. To disturb it now when a preponderance of opinion favors it 
is unwise. For these reasons the bill is not approved." 
f- Whether or not the bill will have to be defended before each success ve 
Legislature imtil 1926 is a matter of conjecture; however, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that with each additional 10% exemption the large land owners 
will feel the pinch more seriously and will make redoubled efforts to seciu-e 
the repeal of the measure. But this activity should be more than offset by 
the support enlisted throughout the city by the beneficial results accruing to 
the actual operation of the law. To this also should be added the support of 
two or three friendly newspapers and an active body of favorable opinion 
among the civic organizations. 

THE MOVEMENT m DENMARK. 



SiGNE BjORNER 



Since we are not to have the privilege of a personal representation at this 
gathering of fellow workers, to whom the Henry George disciples in Denmark 
send their very best wishes, let this report carry some evidence of oiu* modest 
efforts. 

Since 1887, when Henry George ideas were first brought before the Danish 
people, by Jakob E. Lange, in a series of weekly articles in Hojsholebladet, 
a periodical which has later given much space to this subject, thousands of 
articles, speeches and discussions have kept the name of Henry George and 
the principles he stood for before the public. 

After the first common interest in the subject had waned and the first 
passionate opposition had subsided, there was a period of qmet growth. A 
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small number of faithful disciples kept up the literary work. J. Lange and 
one or two others gave lectures and kept up the discussions. Several of the 
leaders of our High Schools — ^which are free institutions, conducted indepen- 
dently — ^had been possessed by the views of Henry George, and year after 
year these schools sent out yoimg men and women whose minds had been 
imbued with these views. In certain parts of the cotmtry, where this quiet 
propaganda had its centers, societies were formed. In 1902, when the present 
Henry George Society was formed by a small group of men from different 
parts of the cotmtry, the propaganda took on a new phase. In connection 
with the leaders of the newly organized small farmers' movement, Mr. Sophus 
Berthelsen, a yoimg lawyer of great ability, brought new energy into the 
movement and gave excellent support to J. Lange, who was still pushing 
the cause, as he had been from the first. The Single Tax periodical, Ret, was 
started by Mr. Berthelsen, with the suppcrt of the Henry George Society, 
which organization in the course of a few years gathered in those who had 
been won to active interest by the educational work of the pioneers. A 
number of new lecturers and writers came forward, and, with the small means 
at its disposal, the society helped along the good work. 

Then, in 1909, came a new force to help us, when Joseph Fels, on a visit to 
Denmark, gave us his spirited example, sensible advice and financial support. 
The different institutions of the movement were brought into closer co-opera- 
tion. A central office was established in Copenhagen, to be supported by 
the Fels Fvmd. A commission to take charge of the Ftmd was elected, and 
now the propaganda work was carried on on a much larger scale, though much 
along the same lines. Especially the newspaper work took on larger dimen- 
sions, so that clippings from practically all the newspapers of the cotmtry 
brought back items and articles sent out by the office. This office has been 
kept up since, now mainly supported by the Henry George Society, which 
has a membership of about 3,000, in 82 leagues all over the cotmtry. The 
Society now publishes its own periodical, a fortnightly paper called Den lige 
Veg, edited by member of '*Yolkebinget," Dr. Phil. Starcke. Meantime the 
monthly. Ret, has won such support on its own merit that it carries on its 
educational work independently, in the charge of Mr. Berthelsen. 

Moreover, the small farmers, through the programme of their organiza- 
tion, which numbers 40,000, demand the solving of the land and the labor 
question by means of taxing land values and untaxing industry, thus 
deliberately making Henry George's proposition their own. The movement, 
as represented by the Henry Gteorge Society and the Small Farmers' League 
is, of course, non-partisan. But several political parties have taken up a 
measure of our proposal, in proportion, jf course, to the liberality of their 
platform. The present government party, the radicals, are in strong support, 
urged on particularly by the rural contingent. 

During the first term of its government, the radical party carried and 
completed a sample valuation of land values. A bill was brought forward 
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proposing separate valuation of all land values, with a view to changing the 
real estate taxes to land values taxes. This has not been carried, as the 
former Landsting, then ruled by land monopolists, opposed the bill, but it 
is expected to be taken up presently. 

The whole land question will loom up in connection with the tariff revision, 
which normally should take place next year. The large majority of our people 
are absolute free traders and the abolition of duty taxes necessitates con- 
sidering the taxation of land values. The difficulties of the present situation, 
which requires strong co-operation of all parties for the preservation of peace, 
keeps the government from urging, at present, such measures as would be 
likely to break into present party arrangements and result in new party 
alignments. Therefore it is quite possible that the whole question, land and 
tariff reform, will have to wait imtil conditions outside are more favorable. 

But since our new charter amendment, which was given this June 5th, 
has deprived the large landowners of their special political privileges and 
given equal suffrage to all men and women, we can afford to wait imtil the 
time is ripe, always hoping that we may prove ourselves worthy of the peace 
we are having by faithful adherence to just principles and consistent progress 
toward the light of freedom. 



THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 



C. Macintosh. 



Progress here is now being made along satisfactory lines. 

The oldest of the present day advocates of the reform is Dr. Felix 
Vitale, of Montevideo, followed by Dr. Manuel Herrera y Reissig. also of 
Montevideo. 

In Argentine, the movement is of recent date — but its progress has been 
very gratifying. Propaganda work was being carried on by Mr. Robert 
Balmer, a Canadian and Mr. Charles N. Macintosh, a New Zealander. The 
work done by these two began to take root. Later the late Joseph Fels kindly 
placed, through the Spanish League, literature in Spanish and the sum of ;^30, 
at the disposal of the latter. The outcome was the formation of the **Liga 
Argentina para el Impuesto Unico." 

This organization has its headquarters in Buenos Aires, at 56 Calle San 
Martin. 

The outstanding features of the South American movement are: 

1. The steady support given to the taxation of land values in the Bra- 
zilian Province of Rio Grande do Sul. The Governor of that Province, Dr. 
Borges de Madeira, is a statmch and declared supporter of land value taxation. 

2. The adoption by the Chambers of the Legislature of Uruguay of a 
law taxing the Dept. of Montevideo on the value of land, as distinct from 
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the value of land and improvements, thus appl)dng the same system of 
taxation to the Capital as rules in the rural areas of Uruguay, i. e. : The land 
tax is there levied on land values only. 

3. The adoption for the year 1916 of Taxation of Land Values in the 
rural parts of the Province of Cordoba as the basis of raising the provincial 
revenue required to replace the amoimts derived in former years from taxes 
on cattle, grains, skins, etc. The Minister of Finance of the Province of 
Cordoba, in introducing the bill, already approved, promised that during 
1915-1916 the valuation of the land as apart from improvement will be made 
in the municipalities of the Province and that for the 1917 income, the pro- 
vincial authorities will be able to levy the provincial tax in rural ^nd munic- 
ipal areas on the basis of the value of the land as apart from improvements. 

In Buenos Aires, the Liga Argentina para el Impuesto Unico has promoted 
meetings of the representatives of most of the leading organizations, with the 
object of taking joint action in elections for the Municipal Coimcil and for 
representatives in the Legislature. The League is well organized, directed 
by men who tmderstand the question and its difficulties; while each Sunday 
public meetings are addressed by various members of the Society. 

With a view to operating in a wider sphere on this continent, the Comite 
Sud Americano para el Impuesto Unico has been formed, with headquarters 
in Buenos Aires. Dr. Felix Vitale is president, with Ingeniero Angel Silva 
(Argentina), Ingeniero Luis Lavadenz (Bolivia), Sr. Octaviano Alves de Lima 
(Brazjl), Dr. Manuel Herrera y Reissig (Uruguay), as vice presidents, with 
Sr. A. de Queiros Telles, Jr., as secretary. This committee is pushing the 
discussion of fiscal systems in the various republics of South America and 
endeavors to form Leagues in each Republic. 



THE MOVEMENT m SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



E. J. Craigie. 



The Single Tax League of South Australia desires me to convey fraternal 
greetings to the Single Taxers who will assemble at San Francisco, and trusts 
that the gathering will be very successful, and be the means of providing a 
source of inspiration for all those who are privileged to attend. 

The propaganda on our part takes various forms. Chief among them is 
the writing of letters to the daily papers, a weekly letter to the coimtry press, 
open air meetings each Sunday afternoon in the Botanic Park, and addresses 
in halls before members of literary, debating and trade societies. The news- 
paper work is very important, as in this way we reach a lot of people, and 
the requests which we get for literature and for further information on the 
Single Tax question is sure proof that the letters are read, and doing good 
work. 
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Special propaganda work is tindertaken in connection with Land Values 
Rating for Local Government Purposes. First we send literature explaining 
the principle to every member of the Council, accompanied by a leaflet dealing 
with the machinery clauses of the Land Values Assessment Acts. We en- 
deavor to get the Coiuicils to agree to a poll being taken, so that ratepayers 
shall have the opportimity of sajdng how revenue for local government pur- 
poses shall be raised. If we are successful in this respect, a tentative assess- 
ment has to be prepared showing the rates now^ paid by each citizen, and 
the amount each would pay imder land values if the poll should be successful. 
This assessment must be open to the public for at least 21 days before the 
taking of the poll. We go through these tentative assessments and take the 
names and addresses of every ratepayer whose rates will be reduced under 
the proposed system, and send them a post card stating the amount of rates 
now paid, also the financial gain to them in the event of the poll being 
carried. Literature explaining the principle is sent to every person on the 
roll, and we urge the people to go and record their votes. 

As a result of our work, twelve mimicipaUties in South Australia are 
now raising all their revenue from land values only, and we are hopeful that 
others will fall into line at the elections next December. 

The Land Values Assessment Acts have been hedged around by all sorts 
of restrictions to prevent the system being adopted. This was done by the 
Landlord party in our Upper House which is elected on a property qualification. 
Before the poll can be effective, at least 25 per cent, of the actual ratepayers 
on the roll must vote in the affirmative. Then again, the power of deciding 
whether a poll shall be taken rests entirely with the Coimcil. Every other 
ratepayer may desire to effect the change, but should the members of the 
Council be antagonistic, they can block the will of the people. We are 
endeavoring to secure an amendment of the Act from the present government. 

In connection with our State revenue, we now levy one-half penny in the 
pound ordinary tax on land values, an additional half-penny on all estates 
over ;£5,000, \^ith 20 per cent, extra added for absentees. An absentee is 
one who for a period of 12 months is absent from the State. The total amount 
of revenue collected from land values during the year was ;^141,807. We 
are hoping that in the future a larger proportion of revenue will be collected 
from this source. At the last general election in March last, the Labor party 
secured a majority of representatives in the House of Assembly, and their 
taxation proposals provided for an increase in the land values tax on the all 
round principle, coupled with the abolition of certain stamp duties, the lifting 
of the income tax exemption from ;£200 to ^300; and the reduction of the 
railway freights and fares, the deficiency to be made good by making the 
interest on the capital cost of construction a charge on land values. We 
shall use every effort to see that the government fulfil their pledges. 

The present government are also pledged to put through a measure pro- 
viding for proportional representation during the first session of Parliament. 
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If this becomes law it will be a big step forward for the cause of democracy, 
as it will enable Single Taxers to secure direct representation in the legislative 
halls of the State. The chief advantage of such representation would be that 
it would enable our people to have someone who would receive the benefit of 
the free railway pass granted to all legislators, and with this pass we could 
get out into the cotmtry districts at much less expense than at present. We 
should therefore be able to do much more effective work for the Single Tax 
movement. 

We watch with interest the account of the work done by co-workers in 
America, and are pleased to note that it is bearing fruit. 



SPEECH OF S. P. ELIAS, OF MODESTO IRRIGATIOn DISTRICT, AT 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE. 



Representing the Modesto Chamber of Commerce, I am here today to 
speak to you of the Modesto Irrigation District, of its single land tax, and of 
the effect of the latter upon the development and progress of the commimity. 

Through the publicity given to it in the writings of the chairman of your 
Speaker's Committee, the Modesto Irrigation District has become famous for 
its experiment in taxation, by the adoption of the single land tax, and I feel 
safe in asserting that this District was the first public corporation in the 
United States to adopt under permissive State law this sort of a tax on land 
as the exclusive means of raising revenue. Naturally, therefore, the experi- 
ment would be fraught with great interest to students of taxation and of 
economics generally. 

Ignoring for the moment the discussion of the land tax of the Modesto 
Irrigation District, I desire to say by way of introduction, that Stanislaus 
Coimty presents in its industrial and economic revolution, an interesting 
study. Its history exhibits the transition from a virgin and primitive state 
to one of intense cultivation of the soil and a high grade of civilization. 
Running parallel with this transition and development appears the desire on 
the part of the people for a more just method of taxation in the Irrigation 
District — a method which at once would prove more equitable and further 
promotive of urban development. 

Originally settled by the miners who came down from the mdimtains 
that skirt the eastern extremity of the State — ^men who sought the new 
Eldorado after the privation of travel in the early days — grazing and stock 
raising were the industries of the sparse and scattered population of Stanislaus 
County at the earliest period of its history. As additional population came 
down from the mines, new lands were preempted from the Government and 
the large ranges divided into wheat ranches. By the year 1868, Stanislaus 
Coimty had become the banner wheat growing district of California — and 
this leadership in wheat extended over a period of twenty years. As the 
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constant growing of wheat had robbed the soil of its nutriment, it became 
apparent to the land owners that irrigation was a manifest necessity to 
restore the soil and to retain productivity and prosperity. In 1886, therefore, 
the Legislature enacted the Wright Irrigation Law, under which the Modesto 
Irrigation District — the first in the State — ^was organized. This law pro- 
vides for the public ownership by the people of water for irrigation purposes. 
After years of litigation, the law was safely settled, and the works of the 
district completed. This law permits a public corporation to organize in 
such a manner as to build irrigation canals, ditches, dams and all other nec- 
essary works for the distribution of water for irrigation purposes. This law 
also gives to such a corporation the power to tax for these porposes. 

It was over ten years ago that the waters were first turned into the canals 
from the massive dam at La Grange. Then came an tmexampled era of 
progress and development in the Modesto Irrigation District. With the land 
owning the water, and each acre entitled to water in proportion to the tax 
that it paid, and fructified by the waters from the canals, it blossomed forth 
with a fertility unparalelled. The progress of the district under irrigation is 
shown in the advancement made by the City of Modesto alone. 

Ten years ago. Modest) was. a typically quiet country village of a little 
over 1,700 people. Today it is a bustling cosmopolitan city — one of the 
cleanest and prettiest of the modem cities in the State — ^with a population 
of 8,000 people and a tributary population of over 10,000 or more. Its 
growth has been due exclusively to irrigation. So rapid has been this growth 
in this short period of time that it has been a Herculean task for the school 
authorities to provide accommodations for the yearly increasing numbers de- 
siring to take advantage of Modesto's excellent educational departments. 

While the Wright Irrigation Law was the first enactment of its kind in 
the United States providing for the mimicipal ownership of water primarily 
for irrigation purposes and while the Modesto Irrigation District was likewise 
the first quasi-public corporation in the country to adopt this plan of public 
ownership and distribution of water as provided therein, the operation of 
the law produced a widespread economic effect. It showed plainly the 
effect of increased taxation upon relatively non-productive property, and 
its ownership. 

In order to complete the irrigation works required, it was necessary to 
levy a yearly increase in tax upon property in the district. This tax running 
as high as from three to four per cent, upon assessed valuation in the early 
period of the District's existence, it fell heavily upon many of the large land- 
holdings to such an extent as to make their continued ownership unprofitable 
under the then mode of cultivation. The result was the placing upon 
the market for sale at reasonable prices many of these large tracts of land. 
This made possible the subdivision of the large land holdings to such an ex- 
tent as to increase the population of the district by the smaller farmer and 
tenant. The result was a more intensive cultivation of the soil, thereby 
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increasing its productivity and rendering the land and its adjoining holdings 
more valuable. With an increased population living together in closer prox- 
imity — ^many parts of the district appearing upon first view to be but a 
scattered city — came other social and economic demands, which were quickly 
satisfied. In other words, the first fruits of the operation of the Irrigation 
Law were the subdivision of the land, the influx of population, the intensive 
cultivation of the soil, increased property valuations, the imperceptible blend- 
ing of city and cotmtry life to the advantage of each socially. It is evident 
therefore, that the legitimate use of the sovereign taxing power by the people 
frequently operates beneficially as it has done in Irrigation Law. 

It was early seen in the workings of the Irrigation Law, that while the 
development of the district was fairly rapid, the tax system hampered pro- 
gress to a very large extent, and in fact, was alleged by many thoughtful 
persons to retard development. The plan of the Irrigation Law was to tax 
similarly to the system generally in vogue, land and improvements thereon, 
though no personal property was ever taxed. When the irrigation tax 
amotmted from three to four per cent, of assessed valuation, and when this per 
cent, was added to the tax on the land, it fell heavily upon the farmer who 
wished to improve as it did upon the city dweller who desired to bmld. It 
helped the owner who erected a mere shack upon his place or held the land 
back for increased valuation due to increasing population. To remedy this 
evil, an enactment of the legislature was procured permitting irrigation dis- 
tricts to exempt improvements from tax whenever the voters choose to adopt 
the plan. 

The Modesto Irrigation District was the first in the State to adopt this 
plan in the year 1911 and the Single Land Tax has been in operation since the 
year 1912, when it went into effect in this district. In 1911, Modesto dis- 
trict's cotmtry real estate was assessed for $3,795,050; city real estate for 
$848,545; improvements in country $525,280; improvements in city $854,690, 
making a total assessment of $6,235,565. The tax rate was three per cent. 
in this year. The following year of 1912, when the Single Land Tax went 
into effect, cotmtry real estate was assessed at $5,358,790, and the city real 
estate at $1,590,330, a total of $6,949,120.. It is evident that the assessed 
valuation of improvements was the following year imder the operation of the 
Single land tax, thrown back upon the land, although the assessed valuation 
of the land increased only by a total of over $900,000, as against the loss of 
the previous assessed valuation of improvements of over $1,200,000. The 
tax on improvements has ever since been thrown back upon the land exclu- 
sively. The tax rate for the year 1912 was 2J^%. This reduction in the 
tax rate was not caused by the adoption of the Single Tax, but was due to 
the fact that no special assessment was levied during that year. The total 
assessed valuation for 1914 is country real estate, $5,362,390, city real estate, 
$1,598,855; total $6,961,245. 

The result of the adoption of the Single Land Tax in the Modesto Irri- 
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gation district may be briefly summarized. It promoted and encouraged de- 
velopment from the outset. Under the old scheme when the farmer borrowed 
money with which to improve his holdings, his improvements were subject 
to a tax. This really penalized improvement in that it added the tax per 
cent, to the interest already being paid, resulting practically in an increased 
interest in proportion to percentage of tax imposed. With the tax on im- 
provements removed, improvements progressed rapidly and in the city of 
Modesto, nearly two large blocks of business houses including two new hotels, 
and a number of new and beautiful residences were erected. It likewise 
helped the small o^NTier, for it removed his improvement tax. 

It compelled a large number of land owners to immediately dispose of 
their land which theretofore had been idle upon the market or to devote it to 
more productive purposes. It also placed upon an equality the man who 
improved with the man who failed to improve, for each holding was taxed 
according to the value of the land and not according to improvements thereon. 
Throughout the district and in the city of Modesto, it encouraged building — 
and what was more desirable, the erection of substantial homes and other 
creditable improvements upon the farms. It can be truthfully said that the 
single land tax has had a most salutary effect upon the development of 
the district and on the city of Modesto. It has worked well in the Irrigation 
District. 

I am frank enough to say that Modesto during the past several yeajs 
has given to the Single Tax as applied to the Irrigation District the credit 
for most of its prosperity, and I will also say that the people of the Modesto 
Irrigation District are highly pleased with its operation. 

In conclusion I desire to invite the members of the convention to visit 
Modesto and the Modesto Irrigation District. You will have presented to you 
in a concrete form an illustration of the industry and development which 
in this latter day is weaving and producing the material greatness of the 
Golden State of California. 



RESOLUTIONS. 



In Memory of Joseph Fels. 



The only resolution that would have pleased Joseph Fels is the resolution 
that we would carry the torch that he never laid down but passed on into our 
hands. 

The only Memorial that seemed to him worth while is that monument in 
which he, though dead, is, like every other working Single Taxer, now and 
always, a living stone. 

In Joseph Fels' removal we recognize that owr loss is simply a personal 
one and that his spirit goes on with us toward certain victory. 
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In the midst of battle is no time to grieve for the fallen ; it is rather the 

time to cheer the advancing guard, and especially her who must do double 

duty because her comrade and ours has dropped out of the visible ranks. ^ 

Therefore, be it resolved that oiu* Memorial Resolution to Joseph Fels be 

the determination to redouble our support to Mary Fels and the Single Tax. 

James H. Barry 
John B. Howarth 
Bolton Hall 

Commending President Wilson's Peace Policy. 



Resolved, That the Fels Fund Commissioners and Single Taxers 
national conference assembled, express their grateful appreciation of the 
faithful and persistent efforts of President Wilson in preserving the peace of 
our country, during one of the most trying times in its history. 

Oliver T. Erickson, Chairman. 

Otto Cullman 

LoNA Ingham Robinson. 



NIGHT LETTER OF THE CONFERENCE TO HON. FRANK P. WALSH. 



Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The members of the Fels Fund-Single Tax Conference assembled in San 
Francisco, wish to express to you their admiration for the fearless and effec- 
tive manner in which you have conducted the investigations entrusted to your 
Commission. 

During these later years individuals and corporations have gained a 
monopoly of most of the natural resources of this coimtry. Aided by their 
wealth and by the brains which they can, tmforttmately, command, they have 
placed themselves above the laws and beyond the reach of ordinary public 
opinion. Our officials and servants have not dared to call these exploiters 
of the public to accotmt and it has been impossible for an individual or for 
any group of individuals to ascertain the titles on which these monopolies 
rested, the actual conduct of industrial struggles or the personal attitude of 
such exploiters toward the public. 

Pushing aside outworn methods of inquiry, ignoring the sacred majesty 
of money, regardless of yoiu* own personal or political future, actuated as we 
firmly believe only by a desire to free the earth for its children, you have 
brought to the light and have given to the public a body of facts concerning 
the iniquitous means by which great monopolies have been created and 
maintained; you have shown us the accompanying wretchedness and misery 
of the exploited masses and you have compelled corporations and men ordin- 
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arily inaccessible to the public to face their acts, recognize their responsibili- 
ties, and speak like ordinary men. 

In this work, if you have won the hatred of the few, the kings and poten- 
tates of the modem industrial world, you have won the esteem, the eflfection 
and the lasting gratitude of helpless millions and you have given to us the facts 
which we pledge you we will use in all legitimate ways imtil the earth is re- 
turned to those who must live on its bounty or perish miserably that a few may 
corrupt the world and destroy themselves with excessive and corrupt wealth. 

Louis F. Post, Chairman of the Committee. 

Earl Barnes. 

Daniel Kieper. 



THE PREVENTION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF 

WAR— DISCONTENT. 



By BTRON W. HOLT. 



Reprinted in part prom the Popular Science Monthly por April, 1915. 



Because of the very brief time (only two days) that I have been able 
to devote to this address, since I learned, on December 20, that I was ex- 
pected to make it, I can do no more than to suggest, or outline, what if I had 
had sufficient time to prepare might have taken more of the form of an 
argtmient or demonstration. If I do not succeed in proving my theorem 
as to the fundamental cause of war it will not be, in my opinion, because 
the facts, if properly marshalled, would not prove it, but it will be because 
I have not made a logical presentation of all the facts. 

Only those who have given special attention to the subject realize 
either the extent and depth of the present discontent or the rapidity of its 
growth during the past fifteen or twenty years. Discontent of a virulent 
type had become practically universal before the present almost world-wide 
war began. It was manifested in the Balkan wars, the rebellions in Mexico 
and Central and South American coim tries, in the great and vicious strikes, 
and the political overturns of the last few years in this and in other countries. 

Discontent, distress and disturbances had become well nigh imiversal 
long before civilized Europe became a human slaughter house. Socialism, 
Progressivism, I.W.W.ism and other forms of radicalism have been in the 
air for years. Political and religious authority has been growing lax every- 
where. Labor is grumbling and dissatisfied and is becoming less and less 
effective. Even oiu* railroad officials are, or were, until recently, becoming 
anarchists, threatening to overturn our courts and commissions. They 
are almost ready for the government to take over their railroads — at fair 
prices, of course, which they assume are more than present prices. 
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I am not one who thinks that wars come by chance or accident. In my 
opinion there are causes, economic and vital causes, for all wars of consequence. 
These causes are not often in the foreground and are not usually the ones 
seen and discussed. 

If opportunities to produce and exchange goods were open and free; if 
every producer got all that he should get; if there were no monopolists or 
takers of unearned increments to divide with; if, in short, no one got more 
and no one less than his just deserts, there would be no wars. There would 
then be no need of wars to right, or attempt to right, every 60 or 100 years, 
the accumulated wrongs of an unjust economic system. 

It is because the economic foimdations of most so-called civilized gov- 
ernments of today are imsoimd and rotten that our political structures are 
breaking down. That is why we have the present great war — a war centered 
in Europe but reaching to the remotest comers of the earth. It is because 
there are special privilege takers and givers in Europe that millions of her 
bravest and best men are now killing each other. The share of the "grafters*' 
— the land, tariff, patent and other special privilege grafters — became so 
large that production could no longer be profitably continued. The produc- 
ers were in rebellion. They were voting for socialism and for other isms 
inimical to the ruling powers in the monopoly and military-ridden cotmtries 
of Europe. Rents, debts and taxes became unbearably high; that is why, 
in my opinion, there is now, in Europe, the greatest and most hellish war 
of all time. 

The crowned heads of Europe, and particularly of Germany and Austria, 
saw economic and political disaster ahead. Their only hope of continuing 
in power lay through warfare and the capturing of surrotmding territory 
on which tribute could be levied. In no other way could wholesale repudia- 
tion of debts be much longer avoided. 

Discontent, widespread political discontent, and anarchy, are the fore- 
runners of strife and wars, just as sxu-ely as happiness and contentment are 
the harbingers of peace and good will. 

Political discontent is the result of political or economic injustice. This 
injustice results from special privileges. If, then, we abolish privilege and 
establish political and economic justice, so that every man will have full 
political rights and will get and have no more and no less than his fair share 
of all that is produced, we will have removed the cause of discontent and 
therefore, as I believe, that condition of society that makes wars not only 
possible but probable. 

As chimerical and Utopian as this proposition may sound, it is, in my 
opinion, not only eminently soimd and practical, but will soon be the working 
formula for governmental action throughout the civilized world. It is, in 
fact, already dimly recognized by numerous of oiu* most advanced govern- 
mental groups, such as those of New Zealand, Switzerland, Oregon and 
Western Canada, and its principles are making some headway in the United 
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States and Great Britain, and even in China, Japan and Mexico. The 
"New Freedom*' of Woodrow Wilson means, and can mean nothing else, 
than the abolition of privileges and the establishment of political and economic 
justice. Gradually and not very slowly are our governments getting away 
from the feudal, hereditary class, and war-like theory or society and are being 
reorganized on the theory of equality, freedom and peace. This process may 
be expedited as a result of the present European cataclysm. 

The Two Kinds of Special Privilege 

There are two distinct kinds of special privilege — ^political and economic. 
The first relates to franchise rights and the second to property rights. When 
one man has a voting power greater than another, he has a political privilege. 
When one has greater property rights than another, he has a property priv- 
ilege. Both forms of privilege are conferred by, and can, therefore, be 
abolished by governments. 

Some of the worst forms of privilege were abolished by the Revolution 
in England in 1688, by the Revolution in France, in 1789, by the Revolution 
in America in 1776, and by the Civil War in the United States, in 1861. 
The present revolutions in China and Mexico will almost certainly abolish 
some political and some economic privileges. The establishment of woman 
suffrage in some countries and states is abolishing one form of political 
privilege. 

All political privilege will be abolished only -^^hen there is perfect equality 
of voting and legislative rights. To get these, we must have popular and 
democratic government, with one vote for each citizen of whatever race or 
of either sex. If we have a so-called representative government, it must be 
kept representative by the initiative, referendum and recall. The reins 
must always be in the hands of the people. The majority must always rule. 
There must be no hereditary rights and no constitution that can not be over- 
turned, at the will of the living majority. Anything short of this is not full 
political equality and is inconsistent with the New Freedom. 

There are two principal forms of economic privileges: (1) Restrictions 
on production; (2) Restrictions on exchange of goods. Production is 
interfered with mainly by monopolies of the source of supply of materials 
or of the opportunities to produce. These monopolies are conferred by 
means of title deeds, franchise rights, etc. We can ignore patent rights, 
for they are but temporary, and, theoretically, are intended to encourage 
improvements in machinery and thus to increase production, even during 
the short periods for which they run. 

Probably the easiest and simplest way to abolish land and franchise 
monopolies, and thus to get rid of the privileges pertaining to land is through 
government ownership of all franchise or public service corporations or mon- 
opolies and by taking, for public purposes, the full economic rent of land. 
This can best be done by what we in this coimtry call the Single Tax. The 
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Single Tax simply taxes for the public what the public produces — ^the so- 
called tinecimed increment of land — and, by taxing nothing else but land 
values, leaves to individual producers all that they produce. The Single 
Tax, therefore, conserves property rights to the greatest possible extent. It 
gives, in the most practical way, each citizen, from his birth, his full right to 
the use of the earth. Thomas Jefferson, Herbert Spencer and many other 
great statesmen and thinkers, from Moses to Henry George, agree that the 
earth, in usufruct, should belong to the living, and that the dead should have 
no control over it. 

Exchange of goods is interfered with mainly through import and internal 
revenue taxes. Of these the import, or tariff taxes are, by far, the more im- 
portant from a restrictive standpoint. They can be abolished by wiping them 
from oiu* statute books, in which case we would have trade as free and natural 
between coimtries as it is between our States and cities. 

With full and equal political rights and with full and equal rights to pro- 
duce and exchange goods, every man would get all that he should fairly have,, 
and would hold it tmtouched even by the government. There could then 
be no undeserved or involimtary poverty and little or no individual class, 
race or national jealousy, envy or hatred. Each individual and each nation, 
would benefit from all the others and their mutuality of interests would pro- 
mote friendship and good will. No individual, race or nation will then have 
anything worth while to fight for or about. Under present conditions, there 
are many things to fight for, even aside from the rights of kings to nile or of 
nations to expand. It is true, however, that but few wars are waged for the 
rights of the masses. It is also true that but few wars are begun with the 
consent of the majority of the people. 

It is reasonably safe to say that there can not be peace without justice. 
Until justice is established, poverty, crime, disease, jealousy, hatred and dis- 
content will continue and industrial, civil and foreign wars will be waged 
without end. 

As civilization extends, commerce develops, cities grow, and land values 
increase, there is more and more need of taxing land values and of imtaxing 
industry and commerce. Not only have municipal. State and national revenue 
needs increased so that, practically, they cannot be met in any other way than 
by taxing land values, but human progress has, apparently, reached a point 
beyond which it cannot proceed imtil special privileges in land and in trade 
are abolished. From now on, times and things will be m^re and more out of 
joint until such changes are made. Even in the matters of health, hygiene 
and sanitation, we can not make much further progress imtil we tax land 
values and imtax industry and commerce. This is the conclusion reached 
by Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas. ^'Poverty," he says, "is the 
greatest single cause of bad sanitary conditions." 

Some such conclusions as these must be reached by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, if its reports are to be of much value 
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to us. I am not alone in holding these views as to the fundamental catises 
of discontent and wars and as to how to remove them. It is true that not 
nfiany of those who are now most in evidence in our newspapers and maga- 
zines are discussing what I regard as the real causes of wars. For the most 
part, they are putting the blame for wars on big armaments and military- 
preparedness; on the desire of growing nations to expand, to have colonies, 
etc.; and on govemmentalism or **monarchial governments," as Charles W. 
Eliot calls it. It is true that some of these writers mention popular govern- 
ment and free trade as possible preventions for wars but very few of them lay 
stress on these ideas and still fewer mention or discuss the land monopoly as 
the greatest of all causes of discontent and, therefore, of wars. Only Free 
Traders, Single Taxers and Socialists appear to have any comprehension of 
the real underlying causes of unrest and wars. 

I will quote a few authorities on tariffs as a cause of wars. 

Jacob H. Schiff, in his discussion with Charles W. Eliot, printed in the 
New York Times of December 20, said: 

"The perpetual cessation of all war between the civilized nations of the 
world can, as I see it, only be brought about in two ways, both Utopian and 
likely impracticable for many years to come. War could be made only to 
cease entirely if all the nations of Europe could be organized into a United 
States of Europe, and if free trade were established throughout the world. 
In the first instance, the extreme nationalism which has become so rampant 
diuing the past fifty years and which has been more or less at the bottom of 
every war, would then cease to exist and prevail, and in the second event 
namely, if free trade became established throughout the world, the necessity 
for territorial expansion and aggression would be no longer needed, for with 
the entire world open on equal terms to the commerce and industry of every 
nation, territorial possession would hot be much of a consideration to any 
person or peoples." 

David A. Wells, in Free Trade, said: 

'*A powerful argiunent in favor of free trade between nations is, that of 
all agencies it is the one most conducive to the maintenance of international 
peace and to the prevention of wars. The restriction of commercial inter- 
course among nations tends to make men strangers to each other, and pre- 
vents the formation of that imion of material interests which creates and en- 
courages in men a disposition to adjust their differences by peaceful methods 
rather than by physical force. On the other hand, it requires no argument 
to prove that free trade in its fullest development tends to make men friends 
rather than strangers, for the more they exchange commodities and services 
the more they become acquainted with and assimilated to each other; where- 
by a feeling of inter-dependence and mutuality of interest springs up, which, 
it may be safely assumed, does more to maintain amicable relations between 
them than all the ships of war that ever were built or all the armies that ever 
were organized." 
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Richard Cobden said: 

"I see in the Free Trade principle that which shall set on the moral world 
as the principle of gravitation in the imiverse — drawing men together, thrust- 
ing aside the antagonism of race, and creed, and language, and tmiting us in 

the bonds of eternal peace 1 believe that the desire and the motive for 

large and mighty empires; for gigantic armies and great navies — ^for those 
materials which are used for the destruction of life and the desolation of the 
rewards of labor — ^will die away; I believe that such things will cease to be 
necessary or to be used, when man becomes one family, and freely exchanges 
the fruits of his labor with his brother man." 

Henry Ward Beecher said, in 1883: 

**The fundamental doctrine of Christianity is that all men are brethren. 
The fundamental doctrine of protectionism is that all men are not brethren. 
Christianity teaches that all men, in all parts of the world, should love each 
other. Protectionism teaches that all men on one side of an imaginary line 
should hate, or at least disregard, all who live on the other side of that line. 
Not only so, but protectionism teaches Christians to hate their fellow 
Christians more than they do pagans. We do not build up otu: tariff against 
heathen countries. . . .The moment the missionaries have, with infinite pains, 
taught the converted pagan to make anything fit to send to this market, we 
hasten to build up a high tariff wall to keep it out.'* 

J. Novicoro, a great Russian writer, said, in 1903: 

"Freedom in the exchange of commodities alone can safeguard the in- 
terests of the nations. Since they are all interested in the inauguration of 
the same commercial policy, their solidarity is manifest and their supposed 
antagonism, in this particular matter of trade, is a delusion proceeding from 
misapprehension of the real play of the economic forces involved." 

Lord Kromer, Sir Lyon Pla)rfair, Professor John Bascom, Professor 
William G. Stunmer, Henry George, J. E. Thorold Rogers and other eminent 
free traders have expressed opinions similar to those quoted above. 

I close with a few quotations from a most remarkable book pubUshd in 
1850. Its title is *The Theory of Htunan Progression." Its author was 
Patrick Edward Dove, a learned Scotchman, who held that land rent should 
go to the state for the benefit of all. 

"Where none has a legal right, which is not accorded to another in the 
scheme of the state, the cause of eternal strife is obliterated ; and though govern- 
ments go to war on very insufficient pretexts, populations seldom or never do 
so without a just cause. The obliteration of the cause, therefore, may fairly 
be expected to obliterate the fact. The feudal system, with all its modifica- 
tions past and present, however mild or constitutional, is nothing more than 
systematized slavery. At the bottom of society there must always be found 
the great masses in a worse condition than nature intended. And wherever 
the feudal system exists, or any remnant of it, that system, or its remnant, 
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creates a cause of war among the classes of society; which cause of war creates 
perpetual uneasiness, frequent agitations, and occasional revolutions 

God has constituted nature aright, and that the only protection trade re- 
quires is protection from violence, and fraud, and state interference 

And first and foremost must come the question of the land. Suppose, 
for instance, it shoidd be clearly proven, according to the science of facts (as 
some have termed economy), that it would be more beneficial to the whole 
associated community of Britain, to abolish all customs and excises, and all 
taxes whatever except land tax, which coidd be collected for nothing or next 
to nothing, what would political economy say in that case? Would it abolish 
all the taxes that interfere with trade, and thereby absorb the rents of the 
lands; or woidd it determine that a man with a parchment who does not 
labor, is to be preferred to a man without a parchment who does? From this 
dilemma political economy can not escape. There must be another system, 
one that can solve these questions by rule, not arbitrarily but scientifically — 
by a rule that is general and applicable to all parties. 

And this new system is necessarily poHtics, or the science of equity. 

Political economy, in fact, is the natural preparative for a science of 

equity And thus, politics, or the science of equity springs necessarily in 

chronological order out of political economy; and when economists have di- 
rected the state affairs up to those questions which they cannot answer, 
the}'' must cede the first place to the true politicians, or themselves become 
true politicians. And when that period arrives, the political evolution is 
complete, and there is the reign of equity or justice." 



BI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTER. 



By THE EDITOR. 



There is little to report for the summer months that have passed since 
the publication of the last Review, except the successful conference held in 
San Francisco, of which our readers will learn with gratification. They will 
also read with satisfaction the accounts in this issue of the reception accorded 
to the little woman evangelist of the movement, Mrs. Mary Fels, widow of 
Joseph Fels, in her tour of the western cities. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this tiny little person with the big brain and big heart is growing 
in power and usefulness. She is growing, too, in economic knowledge as she 
is brought into more intimate touch with the many sided problems of life as 
they are exhibited in their infinite variety. She will fill a larger and larger 
place in our movement as it grows in power and volume. 

Our congratulations to ex-Mayor Lunn, of Schenectady, N. Y., and his 
associates for having passed in the convention of the Schenectady Coimty 
Convention the following plank on taxation. **We demand and urge the 
assessment of all real estate at its true value, and the introduction of a tax 
on land values so calculated as to take for the public ftmds that part of the 
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rise in value due to the growth of population and public improvements." 
The plank was offered by Alexander Hutton and passed by a two thirds vote. 

The new Manitoba legislature will have a number of Single Taxers, among 
whom, elected as an independent, is our well known friend F. J. Dixon. His 
majority was the largest of all members of the newly elected body. Among other 
Single Taxers in the Manitoba legislature are John Williams and W. R. Wood. 
The situation confronting us in the province of Alberta is far less promis- 
ing, as we learn from partly confidential communications. It should be re- 
membered that the entire movement in Northwestern Canada to relieve 
improvements of taxation had its origin, not in the economic truth laid down 
by Henry George, but was in part the attempt to tax the absentee land 
owner. The gratifying progress made in the exemption of improvements 
from taxation because it was not followed up led to a prosperity which in 
turn produced the land boom that has now completely collapsed. It was 
of course the result of not going on, and shows the need of much more educa- 
tion in the ftmdamental principles of the Single Tax before the provincial 
governments of Canada can be induced to make the advanced steps that 
will put an end to land speculation. 

It is, however, a condition and not a theory that now confronts the 
government of Alberta Province. Land has lost one-third of the value that 
it had in the fall of 1913. Many of the landowners caught in the pinch are 
in difficulties. It is now being pointed out that the Single Tax (in this case mis- 
named, of course) has failed to prevent land speculation, and must be given 
up. It is easy to see that f.ny proposition to return to the taxation of 
improvements, even though only a partial return, will be seized upon every- 
where to point the moral of the failure of the Single Tax.. Our friends in 
Canada have a hard fight before them; and again it is necessary to remind 
them that no permanent gain to our cause can be made that is not preceded 
by an intelligent and well-groimded body of pubHc opinion respecting the 
nature and operation of a Single Tax upon the value of land. 

There seems to be an opinion very generally shared by Single Taxers 
that the new Constitution to be submitted to the voters of New York should 
be defeated. The taxation article to be voted on separately will permit of 
the most rigorous taxation of personal property. That this is a move back- 
ward must be conceded, but it can be argued with some plausibility that 
a real attempt to ferret out personal property might cause a revolution of 
sentiment that would clear the atmosphere on this vexed question of the 
taxation of personalty. But the proposal is probably doomed to defeat 
along with the rest of the work of the Constitutional Convention. 

The most vital item of progress to be chronicled is the recommendation 
of the U. S. Industrial Commission of which Mr. Walsh is chairman, for the 
taxation of land values as a cure for imemployment. No happening of 
recent years has so significantly indicated the amazing growth of our move- 
ment, for never before has a nationally official body gone on record in a way 
so unmistakable and emphatic. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



Thb secretaries of the Single Tax organ- 
izations should see ^hat their members are 
subscribers to the Review. Special in- 
ducements will be offered for subscript 
tions in bulk on application. The Review 
needs all the help it can secure during the 
coming months. 



They should also bear in mind the Year 
Book proposition and call the attention of 
members to the proposed work. The 864 
pledges for that work secured to date should 
be increased to 1,000 before 1916 and this 
can easily be done with a little effort. 
*Will not the organizations help? 



Our readers are asked to remember that 
the Special Numbers of the Review, for 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Great Britain, New 
York, etc., can be had in lots of ten for one 
dollar. 



The Public Library of Toronto is in need 
of 1 to 4 of Vol.* 14 of the Single Tax 
Review. 



We should have stated that the proposed 
Single Tax amendment to be submitted to 
the Oregon voters which was printed in last 
issue of the Review is offered by the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, a body affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 



The Single Taxers of Great Britain, 
whose work is pretty nearly at a standstill 
just now, expect to take the field when the 
Cabinet proposals to finance the war loans 
come before Parliament. If these propos- 
als should involve a breach of the "political 
truce," as it is called, otir friends will urge 
that a tax on land values in some form be 
applied. 



THE FORTHCOMING SINGLE 
FIVE YEAR BOOK. 



TAX 



We are glad to inform our readers that 
at this writing the aggregate number of 
pledges to the Year Book has reached 864. 
We hope that ere the year has passed we 
may attain the 1,000 mark. 

This is exclusive of a few public libraries 
which have been solicited to subscribe. 
This week 1760 letters, accompanied with 
prospectus setting forth the plan and scope 
of the proposed work, subjects to be treated 
and names of Contributing Editors, go for- 
ward to a selected list of the libraries of the 
United States having 10,000 volumes or 
more. We hope to annotmce in our next 
number that thirty per cent, of the librariss 
addressed have sent in their pledged sub- 
scriptions. 

Those who have not yet pledged for this 
work should do so. Many subscribers to 
the Review have not been heard from, 
though by this time all have had their at- 
tention drawn to the proposed work. 

Preparations have begim, and many of 
our friends to whom subjects have been 
assigned, are at work. Hon. Frederick C. 
Howe will write the article on Single Tax 
and Immigration, and Senor Albendin will 
write the history of the movement in Spain. 
To Byron Holt, the well known statistician, 
has been assigned th subject of Single Tax 
and Panics. Hon. Chas. O'Connor Hen- 
nessy will write the article on Single Tax 
and Building Loan Associations. Mr. E. P. 
E. Troy will write the history of the move- 
ment in California. Hon. L. F. C. Garvin, 
former governor of Rhode Island, has al- 
ready completed the article on the history 
of the movement in that State, the first 
article to come for the Year Book. Dr. 
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Alderson, of Denver, famous throughout 
the West as a mining engineer, will write 
on the taxation of mining property under 
the Single Tax. Hon. W. S. U'Ren will 
write the history of the movement in Ore- 
gon. W. B. Northrop, whose contribu- 
tions to the Review have brought his writ- 
ings to the favorable attention of Single 
Taxers, who is a well-equipped magazine 
writer and student of social problems, will 
deal with the subject of Child Labor in the 
United States. He will also treat of the 
question of Land Monopoly in the United 
Kingdom. For this latter work Mr. North- 
rop has special qualifications, having spent 
a great part of his life in England, where he 
published a book on Poverty which dealt 
at length with the question of land mon- 
opoly in Great Britain and Ireland. Alex- 
ander Mackendrick and William Lloyd 
Garrison are at work on the Questions and 
Answers. 

This comprises but a small number of the 
subjects to be treated. If any of our read- 
ers desire to submit for pubUcation in the 
Year Book articles on the topics indicated 
in the prospectus they are invited to do so. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten in dupli- 
cate. Assertion and argument should be 
minimized as far as possible, and stress 
laid upon facts and figures that reinforce 
stated principles of economic condition and 
development. This work is to be, not a 
collection of essays, but a reference volume. 
Hence the need, too, of brevity and con- 
ciseness. 



DEATH OF JAMES BELLANGEE. 



(See frontispiece). 



Most of the readers of the Review know 
of the work of James Bellangee, one of the 
founders of Fairhope Colony. His death, 
which occurred in August of this year, was 
the result of bums sustained -while engaged 
in setting fire to refuse in front of his home 
at Fairhope. He had been overcome either 
by smoke or weariness, and had fallen near 
the fire which set his clothing ablaze. When 
foimd he was imconscious and passed away 
a few hours later. 

Mr. Bellangee was bom in 1844. He 
taught school for a number of years, and 



occupied the chair of mathematics in the 
Nebraska Normal School. He was active 
in the Greenback movement and early es- 
poused the Single Tax cause. He did a 
great deal of newspaper work during his 
long and active career, and wrote much for 
his own gratification. Some of this sur- 
vives, and we hope to print portions of it 
in the pages of the Review. 

Mr. Bellangee was widely known to Sin^ 
gle Taxers whom he met on his travels in 
the interest of Fairhope, which colony ex- 
periment, despite some differences of 
opinion with his associates, he loyally served. 



THE MOBILE REGISTER FOR THE 
HOUSTON SYSTEM. 



Commenting upon the suggestion made 
by the Houston Post to the city of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., that to avoid its present 
difficulties resulting from inadequate rev- 
enue it double the assessments which are 
now much lower than that of Houston, the 
Mobile Register reminds its contemporary 
that the advice is easy but that it would 
raise an outcry that would be heard from 
one end of the State to the other, "for the 
reason that taxes are unequal and the 
doubling would come near to putting some 
fairly assessed people out of business." 

And it reminds its Houston contempor- 
ary of the experience of that city: 

"Houston had the good sense to adopt 
a scientific system of assessment before at- 
tempting to get a 70 per cent, valuation 
assessment, and the result is that Houston 
collects more taxes than Birmingham does, 
although Houston is not so large or so rich 
a city as Birmingham. What is more, the 
Houston people appear to be sat'sfied to 
pay on the higher valuation, since they 
know that it is a fair thing to everybody. 
Human nature is in all of us, and if we learn 
some are getting a little the better showing, 
we all want it; if some dodge their proper 
assessment, others do the same, until the 
result is as shown in Mobile, where we are 
told there is a difference of as much as 
$200. a front foot in the assessment of two 
properties of the same size and actual 
value, fronting in the same block and in 
the same street." 
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DR. RAINSFORD AND THE **BUM'' 



DR. RAINSFORD'S EXPLANATION 
OF THE "BUM." 



PHILADELPHIA'S SINGLE TAX 
PARTY. 



In a recent article in the Outlook Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford, who tells us that he ran 
a mission house for bums in Avenue A, this 
city, for fifteen years, says: *'I became 
gradually convinced that the way to save 
the bimis was to attack at their sources 
those springs of evil that made bums." 

Looks good for a minute, doesn't it? 
Looks as if he were going right for it — ^the 
system that makes vacant lots, closes land 
to labor, makes labor insecure and inter- 
mittent, makes of the less efficient the non- 
efficient, and thrusts all but the strong and 
resistless to the bottom of the ladder while 
it robs of their earnings even those above. 
Surely the doctor is going right for it now. 

But alas! He didn't mean that at all. 
Listen to him: 

*'A large proportion of them (bums) come 
from the subnormal element in our com- 
munities. By subnormal, of course, I mean 
the big family of those predestined to failure 
through no fault of their own — those who 
fail because they cannot keep the pace set 
by their fellows; those whose mental or 
physical powers are not equal to bearing the 
average load which life imposes on us all. 

'•Multitudes there are of such, and we have 
taken little heed of them. Their failiu*e 
begins in their school days, and in those 
earliest days of disaster, if the subnormal 
child were recognized and helped, treated 
scientifically as a subnormal, and not as a 
normal child, many of them could doubt- 
less be saved." 

The metaphor of the heaving mountain 
and the little mouse is hackneyed enough, 
but it is pertinent to recall that Dr. Rains- 
ford is a large man, physically. But think 
of the mental profundity of a social phil- 
osopher who would solve the labor problem 
by catching the "subnormal" child at 
schcol and treating him scientifically. But 
how to catch him, how to know him when 
caught, and how to treat him scentifically 
or otherwise — we are not informed. Our 
ignorance on these points is as great as our 
perplexity at this curious diagnosis. 

Send $1.00 for 10 Assorted Special Num- 
bers of the Review for your friends. 



The Single Tax party of Philadelphia, 
with headquarters at 1414 Arch street, are 
holding open air meetings in many parts of 
the city, and among the speakers are: 
J. B. Chamberlain, T. J. Connelly, A. A. 
Davies, John W. Dix, P. M. Gottlieb, J. M. 
Hoknes, H. W. Hetzel, Thos. Kavanagh, 
Wm. L. Ross, Royd E. Morrison, Oliver 
McKnight, Jerome C. Reis, Jas. A. Rob- 
inson, Wm. G. Wright, F. W. Rous and 
others. 

The active workers in the party contend 
that since its organization there has been 
a great awakening of Single Tax sentiment 
throughout the city, and they argue that re- 
sults justify this independent political party 
action. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



Ex-GovERNOR Lucius F. C. Garvin de- 
bated the Single Tax at the People's Forum 
of Providence in August with Mr. Fred. 
Hurst. 



A RECENT ISSUE of the Toronto Sunday 
World suppUes in its pictorial section a re- 
production of the campaign tent of the 
Single Taxers at Rusholme Road and 
Bloor street west, with Sydenham Thomp- 
son, the secretary, standing at the opening 
of the tent. 



The Oklahoma Single Taxer, published 
and edited by Senator Clarence Davis, at 
Sapulpa, Okla., is a bright little magazine 
of thirty-two pages. Mr. Davis is author 
of the constitutional amendment to be 
voted on in that State "exempting from 
taxation all improvements upon lots and 
lands." 



The Fairhope Courier, published at Fair- 
hape, Alabama, the Single Tax colony, and 
edited by Mr. E. B. Gaston, has attained 
its majority. It has been an efficient organ 
of the colony and has spread the knowledge 
of the enterprise far and wide. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 



RENT IS NOT A PART OF PRICB. 



(Far the Review) 



By A. G. Huie. 



This subject was recently considered at 
a meeting of the Free Trade Debating Club, 
in Sydney, New South Wales. It fell to 
my lot to open the discussion. I did so 
by commencing with Mr. Hardinge's arti- 
cle in the May-June Rbview 1914, and 
followed that up by references to and quo- 
tations from the various correspondents 
in subsequent issues of the Review, to- 
gether with my own views upon the sub- 
ject. The wish was expressed that I 
should write to the Review on the ques- 
tion. Members entirely disagreed with Mr. 
Hardinge's view, that rent was a part of 
price, and they did not consider that the 
other contributors had dealt adequately 
with a matter of so much importance. 

After dealing forcibly with the bad tax- 
ation methods of the United States, and I 
may add that they are similar in Aus- 
tralia, except where local taxes are imposed 
on land values, Mr. Hardinge goes on to 
make this statement: 

"As population increases so will the trib- 
ute exacted increase and it will be levied in 
a thousand ways, always finally to appear 
on the market in the price of things, be- 
cause the higher the value of land the 
higher the price of everjrthing brought 
forth from it. This is true because the 
rent of all land can be collected only when 
the goods are sold which are made or 
traded upon it." 

Replying to the criticism in the Septem- 
ber-October Review 1914, Mr. Hardinge 
says: 

"Labor, capital and land produce every- 
thing, wages, interest and rent get every- 
thing ; 100 per cent, of all that is produced. " 

Proceeding, he says: 

"If wages and interest do not get the high 
prices, rent does. -Rent is the only other 
factor, it is the only other direction in 
which abnormally high prices can go, and 
if this does not prove that rent is part of 
price what does it prove?" 



And again he says: 

"If increasing and inflated rent does not 
increase the cost of living, by increasing the 
price of goods, where is its effect registered 
in society.^" 

Before dealing with the matter myself 
let me refer to the various correspondents. 

Mr. George White, in the July-August 
Review, 1914, questions Mr. Hardinge's 
view, and points out how land values would 
persist even under the Single Tax unlimited 
— ^they would be enormous. He shows that 
rent depends upon the margin of cultiva- 
tion. "If the margin is depressed" — ^that 
is by withholding land from use — "rent 
appears where it would not normally ap- 
pear," Of course that means a reduction 
in wages, but it does not explain the cause 
of the high cost of living. It does not 
touch the question of prices. 

The editor of the Review, in a footnote, 
says: 

"We do not doubt — and we do not 
think Single Taxers anywhere doubt — 
that artificially inflated land values are 
reflected in the cost of commodities." 

Land values are artificially inflated by 
withholding land from use, thus depressing 
the margin of cultivation. Its effect is to 
reduce wages rather than raise prices. In 
fact I question whether it can be properly 
said to have any effect on prices. In the 
Nov.-Dec. Review 1914, Mr. C. F. Himt 
writes: 

"Prices are fixed by the cost on the poor- 
est land. The abtmdance from the best 
land will sell at the same price. Nowhere 
are products so cheap as at department 
stores where site rent is the highest." 

In the same nimiber of the Review Mr. 
Jas. D. McDade writes: 

"Rent is a part of price in the sense 
that rent is the equation of land values; 
rent does not increase price or add to the 
cost of production." 

Mr. George White has another inning in 
the following Review, but it is chiefly re- 
iteration, and can scarcely be said to add 
anjrthing material to the solution of the 
problem. 

There is a serious fundamental error in 
Mr. Hardinge's statement of the cause of 
high prices. It is not so clearly shown in 
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the original article as in the subsequent 
letter. He says : "Labor, capital and land 
produce eveiything." That is quite true. 
But he adds, "wages, interest and rent get 
everything." That is entirely wrong, and 
that is where he goes astray. It is the more 
remarkable considering his reference to 
monopoly and taxation in his original 
effort to show the cause of the high cost 
of living. It seems strange that all of his 
critics should allow such a statement to 
pass tmchallenged. The produce of land, 
labor and capital is divided between, (1) 
rent to land, (2) wages to labor, (3) interest 
to capital, and (4) taxation to the Govern- 
ment and privileged yiterests mainly based 
upon the tariff. It is taxation of labor 
products that causes the high cost of living, 
not the rent of land. It is taxation that is 
a part of price — not the rent of land. The 
utmost that can be said as to rent being a 
part of price is the quotation from Mr. 
McDade's letter. But that does not mean 
in the economic sense that rent is a part of 
price. 

This matter is of so much importance 
that it will repay all the effort necessary to 
give it full consideration. Rent of land is 
indestructible, so long as there is a popula- 
tion desiring to use land, and its varying 
qualities, position, accessibility, etc., make 
some portions more desirable for use than 
other portions. Legislation cannot destroy 
rent. Legislation can only decide who is 
to get it — private individuals or the com- 
munity. On the other hand legislation can 
destroy taxation. Customs taxes, in fact, 
all taxes upon labor products, are estab- 
lished by legislation, and by tbe same 
means maybe remitted or destroyed. Tax- 
ation is passed on and increases the cost of 
goods to the consumer. It increases the 
price. Taxes on the rent of land are not 
passed on — they do not increase the price 
of land. Their effect is to transfer a por- 
tion of the land rent or tribute from the 
landlord to the State. The one great cause 
of the high cost of living, therefore, is tax- 
ation of labor products and the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the complete re- 
moval of such taxation. It is only when 
that great change has been accomplished 
that the produce of land, labor and capital 



will go to rent, wages and interest — ^the 
rent will then be the public revenue and we 
will have the Single Tax. 

To say that the rent of land increases the 
cost of living appears to me to be aquiva- 
lent to saying that a tax on land values 
can be passed on. This has been demon- 
strated to be impossible by Henry George, 
C. B. Fillebrown, and in fact all econo- 
mists of repute. The following extract 
from Thos. G. Shearman's "Natural Tax- 
ation" is quoted with approval by Mr. 
Fillebrown in his book, "The A. B. C. of 
Taxation." 

"As defined by Mr. Shearman, ground 
rent is, in its nattire, *a tribute which nat- 
ural laws levy upon every occupant of land 
as the market price of all the social as well 
as natural advantages appertaining to the 
land, including necessarily his just share 
of the cost of Government.' It is found 
operative in every civilized country, auto- 
matically collecting 'fropi every citizen an 
amotmt almost exactly proportionate to 
the fair and full market value of the bene- 
fits which he derives from the Government 
under which he lives and the society which 
surroimds him.' It is a tribute, 'a tax 
just, equal, full, fair, paid for full value re- 
ceived.' *It is not merely a tax which . 
justice allows; it is one which justice de- 
mands. It is not merely one which ought 
to be collected; it is one which infallibly 
will be and is collected. It is not merely 
one which the State ought to see collected; 
it is one which in the long nm the State 
cannot prevent being collected .... Seldom 
has there been a more beautiful illustration 
of the wise yet relentless working of natural 
law than in the proved impossibility of 
justly collecting any other tax than that 
upon ground rent. It shows that nature 
makes it impossible to execute justly a 
statute which is in its nature unjust.' This 
definition of Mr. Shearman is offered as 
one difficult to be improved upon or con- 
densed." 

It is only when the natural revenue of a 
country goes to privileged persons called 
landowners, that taxation of labor pro- 
ducts is resorted to in order to defray the 
cost of Government. Private ownership 
of land values produces a class of rich loaf- 
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ers, it depresses the margin of cultivation, 
it reduces the earnings of labor and capital; 
it constantly keeps a number of workers 
in enforced idleness; it drives capital out 
of the country or into less productive 
avenues of investment. There appears to 
be no limit to the extent and severity of 
the injury caused by it. But as the pay- 
ment of rent would go to the State imder 
just conditions, the fact that it now goes 
into wrong channels cannot make it a part 
of the prices of commodities. 

But it is said that artificially inflated rent 
does enter into price, and the editor of the 
Rbvxew even goes so far as to question 
whether any Single Taxer doubts it. I 
would like to see him make a serious at- • 
tempt to prove it. I think that he would 
soon find that he had taken on a big con- 
tract. Artificially inflated rent merely re- 
sults in driving men out on to the poorer 
or less accessible land. As Mr. White says, 
"it depresses the margin." Its effect is 
really on wages and capital. "Wages de- 
pend on the margin of cultivation, falling 
as it falls and rising as it rises." Land 
speculation lowers the margin, and restricts 
the opportunities open for investment. 
Say the man on the margin grows wheat or 
mines gold or raises stock. He gets the 
market price and clearly rent does not 
enter into it. 

Others have pointed out how goods may 
be purchased on land of high value at a low 
price, while a higher price must be paid on 
land of low value or even no value at all. 
As I put it to the Club, a man may get a 
glass of beer for 3d. in Sydney on land 
worth £1,000 per foot, while in rural dis- 
tricts he will pay 6d. on land worth only a 
few pound per foot. Let us look at the 
matter in relation to wheat. The United 
States is a great wheat producing country, 
so is Australia. What is it that determines 
the price of wheat? Is it the rent of land? 
If so, how does the rent of land enter into 
price? Does a man growing wheat on land 
worth £5 per acre get a. higher price than 
another man growing wheat on land worth 
£1 per acre or even on land of no value. 
In a normal year the price of wheat in Aus- 
tralia depends upon the price obtainable 
in London. Wheat is grown on land of 



varying values, but it is not those values 
that enter into the cost of production. They 
may even become so high as to make the 
use of land for wheat unprofitable, but 
that increase does not and indeed can- 
not show itself in the price of wheat. 

Australia has imitated the United States 
in going wrong — ^we have a villainous tariff. 
It includes a wheat tax which in normal 
times is inoperative. Our last harvest was 
a failure and the price of wheat rose. The 
war gave it an additional lift. Our pro- 
tectionist legislators got alarmed and sus- 
pended the wheat tax. It was only imposed 
to fool the farmers, but as soon as a bad year 
came, when they might profit by it, the tax 
was removed. In N. S. W. they also arbi- 
trarily fixed the price of wheat, and there 
was no end of a row over it, which is not 
yet settled. But apart from that, when a 
local shortage arises the price must go up 
to what it can be landed at from some 
wheat growing country which has wheat to 
sell. Had the tax remained, the price 
would have been higher still, showing clear- 
ly that it is the tax which enters into price 
and increases the cost of living. 

While a protective duty on wheat in Aus- 
tralia is a farce, as it is inoperative in nor- 
mal times, the numerous duties on what 
farmers use, agricultural machinery, sup- 
plies of all kinds, means of transport and 
so on, all enter into the cost of production 
— at whose expense? The landlord's? No, 
at the expense of labor and capital, hence 
wheat growing is less profitable than it 
should be and the progress of industry has 
been much slower since Federation and 
protection than it was prior to Federation 
under Free Trade in N. S. W. If it were 
possible for the farmers to form a "Com- 
bine" or "Trust" they could profit by the 
wheat tax just as the United States Steel 
Trust sold steel to Americans at higher 
prices than to foreigners. That would 
mean the tax entering into the price — ^not 
the rent. 

Take an ordinary manufacture such as 
cement. This is "protected" in Australia 
by a heavy duty. We make a lot of ce- 
ment, but not enough for local needs. The 
business is in the hands of several firms, 
which take full advantage of the tariff 
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and charge up to the imported price duty 
paid. When your Inter-State Commission 
was in Sydney inquiring into tariff mat- 
ters one of my applications was to reduce 
the cement duty by fifty per cent. Others 
were also up against it. One witness 
showed that the leading manufacturing 
firm in a single year made a profit of 66 
per cent, on its capital. The cement com- 
panies did not dare to approach the Com- 
mission and ask for more protection. 
Shortly after our Federal "Labor" Govern- 
ment largely increased the cement duty. 
Apparently it thought the cement industry 
needed more "protection." The tax that 
the Government collects on imported ce- 
ment is passed on to the consumer with 
interest added. The cement companies 
pass on their private tax also to the con- 
sumer. These increases in price are clearly 
not due to rent. 

Mr. Hard in ge says in his original article: 

•'We sneer at Turkey for farming out 
the taxes, yet in every Custom House in 
this coimtry you can every day in the year 
— including Sundays — see the same system 
in operation on a gigantic scale, and you 
may know that for every dollar so collected, 
private interests get four." 

Mr. Lee Francis Lybarger in his book» 
"The Tariff," recently published, says: 

"The Tariff increased the cost of many 
home manufactured articles hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, yet none of it goes to 
the Government. It all goes into private 
pockets. Taking the entire Payne-Ald- 
rich Tariff it would be a safe estimate to 
say that for every dollar it gives the Gov- 
ernment it puts seven dollars into private 
pockets." 

Mr. Lybarger, while admitting that the 
above is an estimate, adds: "It cannot 
well be less than that amount. It may be 
much more." Continuing, he says, "the 
Government does this infamous thing; in 
order to raise 300,000,000 dollars for itself, 
it takes out of our pockets every year 
something like eight times that amount, 
or $2,400,000,000 dollars." (page 66). 

In addition you have your system of 
internal taxation, which apparently corre- 
sponds to our Excise, and also the Income 
Tax passed lately. I don't care to work on 



United States figures because I feel I do 
not know enough about them. Let me 
explain how the cost of living goes up in 
Australia by reason of taxation, and how, 
even if the rent of land went to the Gov- 
ernment, while existing taxes were re- 
tained, the consumer could not get relief. 

Our people are taxed to an almost in- 
creditable extent. Leaving local taxation 
out of consideration altogether here is a 
summary of the Australian position. 

State Taxation for all States 1913-14 

£6,304,836 
Interest on cost 

of Railways and 

Tramways, all 

States, approx. 6,966,779 ;£13,271,615 



Federal Taxation 
Customs 12,652,736 

Federal Taxa- 
tion Excise 2,325,333 

Federal Taxa- 
tion Land Tax 1,609,945 



16,688.014 
£29,859,629 



That was the actual sum paid to the 
Federal and various State Governments. 
As we all know business men add a profit 
to the duty paid, and income and other 
taxes always tend to grow by the time 
they reach the consumer. I will add 20 
per cent, all aroimd to Customs and Ex- 
cise paid, get approximately at the added 
cost, because the business of the country 
has been loaded with such taxes. We will 
leave profits on the income tax, etc., out of 
consideration. 

Now we come to the most serious of all 
burdens carried by the taxpayer. The 
object of the Tariff is to enable local man- 
ufacturers and other privileged persons to 
increase their prices. To what extent is 
this done? We know that protected man- 
ufacturers are the most greedy, grasping 
persons in the country. Many, in fact, are 
more imprincipled than landlords. 

The only way I can get at the matter is 
by figures supplied in the report of the Aus- 
tralian Inter-State Commission. The re- 
por{ says that dutiable imports in 1913 
amotmted to £44,624,000, upon which 
£12,905,000 was paid in duties. That 
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would raise the cost to our wholesale 
houses to £67,529,000. The output of 
Australian manufactures was ;£161,560,000. 
If we allow that local manufacturers take 
full advantage of the tariff only to the ex- 
tent of the actual duties paid, omitting 
the 20 per cent, profit on the duties, that 
;£161,660,000 includes £36,241,000 pri- 
vately imposed taxation. 

It may be said, but a number of your 
factories are not really protected, such as 
brickworks, ice works, gas works, electrical 
power works, and so on. While that is so 
their cost of production is enhanced by 
taxes on their machinery and materials. 
Not only so, but the multitude of taxes 
are partly responsible for the higher nom- 
inal wages paid. For these reasons the 
increased cost of products of even impro- 
tected industries is considerable. 

In order to allow for various contin- 
gencies, I will take the increased cost of 
local productions to the consumer at only 
two thirds of the proportion of duty on im- 
ported dutiable goods, or £24,160,000. 
Now let us see the position. 

State and Fed- 
eral Taxation 
1913-14 £29,859,629 

20 per cent, 
profit on Cus- 
toms and Ex- 
cise £2,995,615 

Increased cost 
of local pro- 
duction to the 
consumer be- 
cause of the 
tariff 24,160,000 27,155,615 



Amount the con- 
sumer pays now £57,015,244 

But the consumer has also to support the 
landlords. His burdens are three-fold, first 
to the Government, second to protected in- 
terests, and third to the landlord. 

There is no proper system of land valua- 
tion throughout the Commonwealth, so I 
will again have to make an estimate. The 
value of land in New Zealand, where some 
attempt has been made to secure a scien- 
tific valuation, is nearly £200 per head of 
the population. Our muddled system in 



New South Wales shows about half that 
amount. It would probably be fair to say 
that the fair average value of Australian 
land was £150 per head of the population. 
The population on the 31st of Dec, 1913, 
was 4,872,059, which, at £150 per head, 
gives an tmimproved capital value of 
£730,808,850. Now what does the tribute 
to landlordism amoimt to? We all know 
it is very large. Say it averages 4Ji per 
cent, on the value of all land. That would 
be £31,059,376. When the landlord gets 
land rent he uses it for his own purposes, 
and it is forever lost, so far as the payer is 
concerned . Adopting the Single Tax would 
mean that £31,069,376 would be paid into 
the Public Treasury instead of to the land- 
lord, including about £2,500,000 paid in 
1913-14 in Federal and State land taxes. 
Here then would be the position. The 
people would save: 

Present State and Federal 

Taxation 
Increased prices for local 

commodities to protected 

interests 



£29,859,629 



27,155,615 



Total reduction in the cost of 
living 



£57,015,244 

But that would not be all. The tribute 
now paid to landlords would be paid to the 
community, in other words, paid to them- 
selves. Instead of being lost, as it is now, 
it would come back to them in the shape of 
public works and services. The gain to the 
community would be enormous. There 
would be a further gain not yet mentioned. 
All idle land, or partly used land, now held 
for speculative purposes, would be open to 
labor and capital, thus enormously widen- 
ing the fields of investment and employ- 
ment. 

We cannot get rid of the land rent — 
£31,059,376. We can only decide that the 
people shall have it, instead of the land- 
owner. We can get rid of taxation. The 
reduction in the cost of living can only 
come from the abolition of the taxes pub- 
licly and privately imposed, which is a 
much larger sum than the whole yearly 
value of all land in the AustraUan Com- 
monwealth. 
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MRS. PELS AND PARTY IN 
CALIPORNIA. 



Since the adjournment of the Joseph Pels 
Fund and Single Tax Conference at San 
Francisco, a few weeks ago, Mrs. Joseph Pels 
and her party, Mr. Daniel Kiefer, Chair- 
man of the Fels Fund Commission, Dr. John 
W. Slaughter, of the University of London, 
Professor Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia and 
Miss Gertrude Heubsdi, sister of the wfeU- 
known publisher of New York, have been 
visiting and speaking at public meetings in 
San Francisco and the neighborhood, on 
Single Tax, suffrage and like questions. 

Desiring to see the results of the partial 
application of the Single Tax in the irriga- 
tion districts of California, Mrs. Pels in- 
vited me to become her guest and guide in 
a tour of the great San Joaquin Valley in 
Central California. We left San Fran- 
cisco on last Wednesday, September 1st, 
for the city of Stockton, ninety miles from 
the former place. There the Single Taxers, 
G. McM. Ross, Captain William Simpson 
and others, had gotten the Chamber of 
Commerce interested in the visitors, and 
the entire party were taken in automobiles 
about the city and through a part of the 
delta district, seeing some of the fifteen 
hundred miles of sloughs and canals that 
provide transportation for the farmers in 
that reclaimed section of California. 

A meeting was held at night in the public 
square, Mr. Ross introducing the party to 
the audience. About two htmdred and fifty 
persons were present. The deep interest 
the people of that city have in the Single Tax 
was shown by this large audience remain- 
ing standing, listening to the speakers and 
asking questions for more than two hours. 
Mrs. Fels was the first speaker, after the 
introductions. Her soft, gentle voice imme- 
diately won the sympathy and interest of 
her hearers; while her profound knowledge 
of economics brought home the truth of the 
Single Tax most convincingly. She said 
n part: 

"This war will bring Single Tax and 
other great reforms. Suffrage for women, 
in England, France and Germany is sure, 
for the women of those nations are living 
suffrage today. It will not have to be 



given them. They will demand and re- 
ceive it. The Single will come, and it 
must come, for the reason that with no 
other system will the nations be able to pay 
their enormous war debt. Best of all, the 
big estates of Europe will be broken up, 
and the men who are fighting now for home 
and country will as a result find that they 
really have a home to fight for when the 
land is free. These men are soldiers now; 
they won't return to take up again the yoke 
of slavery. They are emancipated once 
and for all time." 

Professor Earl Barnes dealt with the 
Single Tax as not only a fiscal measure, but 
as a movement based on fundamental con- 
ceptions of justice, which must inevitably 
lead to wider thinking, and a more generous 
brotherhood of man. He illustrated his 
talk with incidents from the life of Joseph 
Pels, showing how he was driven from in- 
dividual aid of those who needed help, 
through cultivation of vacant lots and 
small holdings, to a realization that the 
work was too vast for the individual, and 
must be worked out by the community 
through the Single Tax. 

Dr. Slaughter reviewed the present move- 
ment in England for land value taxation, 
the adoption of the 1909 budget by the 
Parliament, and the curtailment of the veto 
power of the House of Lords which resulted 
from it. He told of the effect of the mon- 
opoly of the natural resources in England 
when the war broke out, raising the cost of 
living of the working people, without any 
increase in wages, and causing the great 
strikes among the mtmition and coal work- 
ers. He said that the common people of 
England had no desire for this war. The 
privileged classes were in a position of fac- 
ing wars outside or difficulties within. 

I closed by calling the attention of the 
audience to a proposed constitutional 
amendment in California which would 
give the legislature power to "create sub- 
jects of taxation," thus permitting the res- 
toration of antiquated forms of taxation 
Uke taxes on windows, doors and chimneys. 
It gives the legislature power to make any- 
thing the "subject" of taxation, even the 
right to stand on the sidewalk, or to wear a 
straw hat. It is backed by the representa- 
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tive of the greatest land monopolists in 
California — the Kem County Land Com- 
pany, owning 428,000 acres, and the South- 
em Pacific Company, which owns about 
10,000,000 acres, including 1,000,000 acres 
of timber land. 

Questions were then asked, and answered 
by Mrs. Fels and others. 

From Stockton, the party journeyed to 
Sacramento, where the Church Federa- 
tion, Rev. E. Guy Talbot, secretary, and 
a staunch Single Taxer, provided a noon 
luncheon, after which Mrs. Fels and the 
others made short talks. The balance of 
the day was spent in an auto ride about the 
city, and visiting a large fruit cannery and 
Sutter's Fort, where the American settlers 
in the 40' s sheltered themselves from the 
Indians. In the evening a public meeting 
was held at the High School Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Church Federa- 
tion. From Sacramento the party jour- 
neyed down the Valley, through Stockton 
to Modesto, where a meeting was held that 
had been arranged for by the local SociaUsts, 
The story of this part of the trip I shall de- 
fer to a later date. Mrs. Fels and the rest 
of the party are very much impressed with 
the deep interest manifested by the audi- 
ences which they addressed throughout 
California. — Edward P. E. Troy. 



THE CAPITALIZED VALUE OF SUN- 
SHINE AND SHADE. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

In my native city of Gla^jow, Scotland, 
one of the main thoroughfares runs due 
North and South and has a street railway 
along its whole course with high class stores 
and business premises on both sides. For 
no immediately obvious reason, it has been 
remarkable during the past twenty years 
that the whole West side of the street has 
been the popular or fashionable one and 
that the business premises on that side have 
commanded much higher rents than those 
on the East side. This circumstance was 
for long a source of perplexity to me, and 
I had almost come to the conclusion that 
it was due to one of those freaks of forttme 
which seem to have no cause behind them; 
one of the things in short, which, to quote 



the words of the celebrated Lord Dim- 
dreary, *'no feller can understand." Hav- 
ing occasion, however, to go southward 
along this street frequently in the forenoon 
and northward again in the afternoon, I 
found myself imconsdously taking the West 
side in the morning because it enjoyed the 
full brightness of the cool morning sunshine, 
and returning in the afternoon on the same 
side of the street for the opposite reason, 
because it lay in shadow and was completely 
protected from the blazing post-meridian 
rays. 

Of a sudden it flashed upon me, "here is 
the reason that the owners of property on 
this side can obtain about twice the rental 
per Hneal front foot than the less forttmate 
proprietors on the other side can demand. 
The morning sun is desirable while the after- 
noon Sim is not. The western side gets the 
one and escapes the other, and so the pedes- 
trians at both times of the day prefer the 
West and the storekeepers compete for the 
locations where the window-gazers and pos- 
sible piwchasers parade. 

With this clue to the mystery which had 
always seemed to surround the apparently 
capricious manner in which the situation- 
value distributes itself, I began to make 
observations on another of the main thor- 
oughfares, which runs due East and West. 
There the North side is always in sunshine 
and the South side alwa)rs in shadow. How^ 
I asked myself, will the capitalized value ot 
sunshine and shadow express itself here? 
The northern side gets the advantage of the 
cool morning sun, but has to endure the dis- 
advantage of the scorching afternoon heat. 
The southern side misses the benefit of the 
sunshine in the early part of the day but 
enjo)rs the immense advantage of protection 
in the heat of the afternoon. Which (I 
asked myself) of those two advantages, 
both of which belong to the West side of 
the street first referred to, is the greater? 
I replied to my own question by sajring that 
if I were a storekeeper I should certainly 
want to have the benefit of the cheerful 
morning sun, and would dread the destruc- 
tiveness of the afternoon simshine on my 
window goods, and that seeing I cannot 
have both advantages in this street I should 
prefer to remain always in shadow. Yes, 
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I concluded, I would give a slightly higher 
rental but not much higher, for the shadow 
side. Having reached this conclusion in- 
ductively, I began to observe the facts and 
found my theory verified. While the situ- 
ation values on the two sides were not so 
disparate as in the case of the North-and- 
South street, yet it became evident that a 
sUght advantage remained with the South 
side which escaped the ruinous affect of 
the afternoon sun on its window goods. 
Slightly higher rents are obtainable, and 
the South side has established itself as the 
more fashionable one. 

We sometimes say that if sunshine could 
be laid hold of and its value capitalized, it 
would be sold out in parcels just as land is. 
Do such examples as I have given, and 
which can be matched in every city, not 
prove that even simshine is not exempt 
from the clutches of the fore-staller under 
the ill-balanced economic system under 
which we live? It is, of course, obvious 
that the benefits of municipal govenmient 
and the spending of tax-raised money in 
street paving, lighting and sanitation, re- 
flect themselves in increased values-of- 
position all over a city, but unequally 
according as each position happens to enjoy 
or does not enjoy the respective advan- 
tages of sunshine and shade. Does it not 
seem wildly unjust that the benefits of 
government which reflect themselves in 
these position-values should not be paid 
for by those who get the values, and in 
proportion to those values? In the case 
of the North-and-South street which first 
attt acted my attention, justice demands 
that the proprietors on the West side 
shauld make double the contribution per 
lineal foot-front to the public expenses, 
as compared to the demand that should 
be made upon the East-side proprietors. 
Yet I can think of one enterprising pro- 
prietor on the unfashionable side who is 
certainly making a larger contribution per 
foot-front because of his having erected a 
handsome building, than another I have in 
my mind's eye who retains an old and in- 
adequate two-story building on his much 
more valuable site on the fashionable side. 

I trouble you with these personal mem- 
ories in the hope they may stimulate some 



of your readers to make similar observa- 
tions in American cities, and to realize how 
under present economic conditions even 
simshine and shadow are capable of being 
monopolized and sold out to the highest 
bidder for private profit. 

Alex. Mackbndrick. 



MRS. PELS AND PARTY IN CALI- 
PORNIA. 

SBCOND LBTTER. 



Mrs. Joseph Pels and her party had in- 
tended to take the coast route from San 
Prancisco to Los Angeles; but, on learn- 
ing that by going on the San Joaquin Val- 
ley route, they would have an opportunity 
to visit the Single Tax irrigation districts 
of the State, a change was made in the 
programme. They arrived in Modesto on 
Sept. 3, having traveled some eighty miles 
from Sacramento on two electric railways. 
Mr. P. L. Wisecarver, Secretary of the 
Modesto Chamber of Commerce, met 
the party with autos, and the afternoon 
was spent in driving about the Single Tax 
Modesto Irrigation District. 

In this district no land was idle. Every 
acre was producing some fruit or vegetable. 
The diversity of the farming made the trip 
very interesting. The farmers here raise 
five and six different products on twenty 
acre tracts. A row of raisin grapes will 
be followed by a patch of alfalfa, then com, 
next cantaloupes, peaches, beans, berries 
of all kinds, garden vegetables and many 
others that cause a constant change in the 
scene, so that one is never tired of driving 
about these farms. 

We saw one section that seven years 
ago was a vast wheat field of 1,700 acres, 
which now is covered with beautiful 
homes, and has an attendance of 114 
children at its public school. Mrs. Pels 
and Daniel Kiefer were picking ripe al- 
monds off the tree in the orchard, and all 
of the party ate them. They became the 
providers of the party, and Mrs. Pels 
gathered some ripe cantaloupes from the 
vines, which we all enjoyed. 

The Modesto Chamber of Commerce 
had delegated Mr. Sol. Elias, one of its 
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members, to read a paper at the Single 
Tax Conference at San Francisco. In 
that paper Mr. Elias laid stress on the fact 
that the exemption of improvements and 
personal property from taxation, and the 
collection of the revenue of the district by 
a tax on the value of the land, had tended 
to cause a subdivision of the lands of the 
district, and brought great prosperity to 
the town and coimtry. Mr. Elias visited 
Mrs. Fels at the Hotel Modesto, and in 
conversation at the table said that the 
Single Tax had its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages. Mrs. Fels asked him 
what this bad effect was. He said that 
the exempting of improvements from tax- 
ation caused men who had money to in- 
vest to take a chance that they would not 
take if the improvement were taxed. As 
a result, two new hotels had been built in 
the town, when there was need for but one, 
and neither hotel prospered. 

Mr. Elias also said that the exempting 
of buildings from taxation caused many 
persons to erect dwellings for rent. As 
they are of modem construction, tenants 
moved out of the old dwellings, leaving 
them vacant. These vacancies reduced 
rents in all dwellings, and as a consequence, 
land values in the town have gone down, 
and a lot can be purchased now for less 
than before, although the population has 
increased. Mrs. Fels told Mr. Elias that 
she did not consider the reduction of rents 
and of land values an evil condition. 

During the evening a meeting was held 
in the public square of the town, which 
had been arranged for by the Socialists. 
Mrs. Fels, Dr. John W. Slaughter, Professor 
Earl Barnes and I spoke. Much interest 
was manifested by those present, and 
many questions were asked, especially by 
the women. During the day a visit was 
made to the office of the irrigation district. 
Mr. Charles Abbott, who has been Secre- 
tary of the district for twenty years, told 
that in the beginning land and improve- 
ments were assessed. In 1911, the owners 
of the land, who lived in the district, had, 
by vote, adopted the Single Tax. They 
are so well satisfied with it that they would 
not go back to the old system, which they 
call **the double tax." Modesto has more 



small homes about it than any other city 
of its size in California, due to the Single 
Tax. — Edward P. E. Troy. 



THE COLORADO MOVEMENT. 



The Colorado Single Tax Association 
celebrated the seventy-sixth anniversary 
of Henry George's birthday by holding a 
public meeting in Weaver's Hall at which 
Ex-Senator James C. Crosby was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Crosby attained 
to fame during the famous Bucklin fight. 
As a member of the Igislature, 1896-97, he 
battled for the rights of his constitutency 
in a manner that puts to shame many of 
our so-called statesmen. But the strong 
arm of privilege proved too powerful at the 
time, and although our distinguished repre- 
sentative filibustered the whole night in 
vain attempt to save the Bucklin bill 
from slaughter, his efforts proved futile. 
Undaunted by defeat, he again joined 
hands with the Bucklinites in the session 
of 1898-99, and after a struggle that will 
live in the history of monopoly-ridden 
Colorado, the Bucklin bill was referred 
to the voters of this State. 

Mr. Crosby is still in the harness and 
doing valiant work. His address at the 
Henry George anniversary meeting was a 
masterful oration, delightful and inspiring 
to his auditors. 

Our meeting was honored with the pres- 
ence of notable Single Taxers from distant 
cities; Mrs. Vernon J. Rose, of Kansas 
City, Mr. Valjean Trimble, of San Anto- 
nio, Texas, and Mr. Edwin W. Ashton of 
Chicago. Mr. Trimble and Mr. Ashton 
favored us with short, but extremely in- 
teresting addresses. 

Ben. J. Salmon, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, is addressing noon-day meetings 
at factories throughout the city and ad- 
dressing street meetings at the principal 
street intersections, 16th and Champa, 
every Wednesday and Saturday nights. 
During the month of August, eighty three 
new members were enrolled in the associ- 
ation, and several thousand pieces of 
literature were distributed. 

Another meeting in celebration of Henry 
George's birthday was held at the 
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same time in another part of the city. 
Among the speakers were Jabez Norman, 
James T. Smith, J. R. Herman, Dr. Martha 
Burdick-Newby and others. 

Some of the barbers of Denver have con- 
ceived the idea of displaying Single Tax 
cartoons in their shop windows. Fred 
Lambert, who is a cartoonist of ability, is 
the originator of a number of these. 



THE MEANING OF THE DEMOLITION 
OF BUILDINGS. 



When one reads of buildings valued for 
assessment purposes at one to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars being pulled down 
and the material thrown into the discard it 
seems at first like wastefulness. Often an 
old building is needlessly scrapped, as when 
clever alterations would let it produce a 
larger rate of income than a new building 
on the same site; but when the land is cov- 
ered by a structure of special design, as a 
hotel or a theatre, and the site has ceased 
to be suitable for either, the controlling 
circumstances are different. The build- 
ing in such a situation, no matter what its 
cost may have been, has become an incum- 
brance and must make way for one so 
shaped and fitted as to produce an income 
commensurate with the value of the land. 

A first class site suitably improved should 
produce a net income of at least ten per 
cent. When it is occupied by a building 
which, owing to changed circumstances, is 
no longer fitted to return an adequate in- 
come, or even to meet fixed charges, the 
building has because of its peculiar plan and 
equipment survived its usefulness, so far as 
that particular site is concerned. No doubt 
in some other location, or on less valuable 
land, it would fill its special office as a hotel 
or theatre acceptably and profitably to its 
owners. 

Although the Herald Square Theatre 
building was assessed at $100,000, it repre- 
sented only one-fourteenth of the total 
value of the investment. The building 
which stood on the Brokaw site was as- 
sessed at $150,000 when the total assessed 
valuation for land and improvement was 
$1,350,000, and therefore represented one- 
ninth of the whole valuation. Sacrificing 



a one-fourteenth or a one-ninth interest in 
order to save the remainder is considered 
good policy in any department of business, 
but in the case of a building scrapped the 
apparent loss is nearly always more than 
offset by the increased value of the land 
over what it was when the building was 
erected. When a purchase-and-sale of the 
premises is made for improvement at the 
hands of new owners, the transaction is 
negotiated without reference to the value 
of the structure except as second-hand 
building material. The worth of the land 
has so greatly appreciated that the value 
of the building has become a matter of no 
importance. 

The Metropole was one of the first up- 
town fireproof hotels. Its real usefulness 
covered about the same length of time as 
that of other buildings on main avenues in 
the path of uptown growth. They serve 
their day and generation and pass from the 
scene. No matter how durable their con- 
struction, their economic life rarely ex- 
ceeds a generation. No amount of altera- 
tion could have redeemed the Metropole. 
A building demolished under such circum- 
stances represents not a financial loss but 
a dividend on the investment. It is a tes- 
timony to the unfailing fruitfulness of a 
wisely selected realty investment. It is 
like a man who lays aside a coat which 
once was a good one but now is out of date 
in order to put on a ne^ garment more in 
keeping with the fashion and the need of 
the times. He has had his money's worth 
of the old one. — Real Estate Record atid 
Guide, New York City. 



THE BURNING QUESTION. 



The question of land monopoly being the 
weakness of our modem civilization is as- 
suming large proportions since the outbreak 
of the present war. Almost exclusive own- 
ership of land by the English aristocracy 
has seriously hampered the British Govern- 
ment in its conduct of the war for the de- 
fense of the Empire. Having no interest 
in the land has weakened, if not destroyed, 
the national love of country in the masses 
of the people that should be the strongest 
force for defense. The strange apathy of 
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the mass of English people toward the war 
has been a great sxirprise to Americans, 
whose intense love of coimtry is bom large- 
ly of ownership of the soil. This apathy is 
the more surprising as the English Govern- 
ment though nominally a limited monarchy 
is in reality almost a Democracy. The peo- 
ple through their parliament rule England 
just as surely as the people here 
rule the United States through their Con- 
gress. Yet when the matter of defense, 
urgent as it is, comes up the people are apa- 
thetic. They not only decline to fight but 
they hinder the prosecution of the war by 
refusing to work overtime in the factories, 
striking and quitting work upon the least 
provocation, and otherwise showing a 
marked lack of interest in the measures of 
the Government for the prosecution of the 
war. This has been so pronounced that 
the war department has foimd it difficult 
to supply with ammunition even the small 
army that it has at the front. To cotmter- 
act this apathy of the people, Cabinet 
ministers and other officials of the Govern- 
ment have gone out to them and made 
strong personal appeals to rouse them to a 
sense of the stem necessity that confronts 
them. All this does not mean that Eng- 
lishmen are too cowardly to fight. On the 
contrary, the British soldier is noted for 
being a good fighter once he can be inter- 
ested enough in warfare to enlist. But the 
average Englishman cares no more for the 
army than he does for his church. He has 
been taught to believe that "Britannia 
rules the waves," that her navy controls 
the seas, that she is impregnable from in- 
vasion ; and if she is not, then it is the busi- 
ness of the landowners to defend her. He 
has all he can do to take care of his family 
and his union. His pipe and his grog sat- 
isfy his material pleasures and he is pretty 
comfortable without bothering about the 
country. The commercial and industrial 
growth of England have had much to do in 
bringing about this feeling of lethargy. 
England is one vast beehive or workshop. 
The great army of workers in these rarely 
see a green field, a tree or a clear sky. 
Their lives are bounded by the walls of a 
factory with its big chimneys belching 
black smoke, their little tenement homes 



and the "public" where they hold their 
union club meetings. Pastoral England 
is a poetical dream of the past. English 
yeomanry, once the pride of the land, is 
no more. And the average Englishman's 
love of country has gone with them. Of 
course, this is only true of the masses, not 
of the classes. But it is the masses that 
must be depended upon in time of stress. 
The noble Lord, the scion of a htmdred 
Earls, the proud owner of a hundred thou- 
sand broad acres of land, has only one life 
to give in the defense of his country. 
That they are being given without stint, 
the mortality lists clearly show. But sup- 
pose those hundred thousand acres were 
divided up into small parcels and devoted 
to raising food for the nation, as are Ger- 
many, Prance and Holland, then a small 
army would spring forward from that land 
with the same alacrity and eager desire to 
defend it as does the single owner now. 
One of the great lessons that will be learned 
from this war is that the land should be 
owned by the people, generally, to insure 
the perpetuation of its autonomy. — Middle- 
town, (N. Y.) Daily Argus. 



EXEMPTING IMPROVEMENTS. 



There are two sections of the taxation 
bill framed by the recess conmiittee on 
finance and taxation that apply particu- 
larly to Mobile and Baldwin counties, more 
particularly to the former. One of them 
exempts from taxation for a period of ten 
years all shipbuilding plants on which 
$100,000 and over has been actually spent. 
This was put in the bill as an inducement 
to Mr. Hyde, or any other ship builder, to 
locate his plant in Mobile. The land on 
which the plant will be built will be taxed, 
but the plant itself will be exempt for ten 
years. This is recognition of the Single 
Tax theory and of the Houston plan of 
taxation, which the courts of Texas threw 
over. The land bears the tax, and the 
improvement goes free. The building of 
a big shipyard in Mobile emplo3ring sev- 
eral thousand men will enhance all prop- 
erty values here and will naturally make 
the adjacent property worth many times 
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more than it is now. Why should not the 
improvements be exempt? 

The same principle is worked out in the 
taxation of citrus fruit and pecan orchards, 
which are exempt for a period of five years, 
only the land itself paying the tax. The 
improvements on the land, which the bill 
calls "the enhancement of values" in the 
shape of fruit and nut trees, shall be exempt 

Both of these sections are right in prin- 
ciple and should be adopted in the bill with- 
out modification. Such a policy of taxa- 
tion will go a long way toward building up 
the agricultural and industrial wealth of 
this conmiimity, and Alabama can well 
afford to be liberal with developers who 
come here to finance enterprises exempted 
by these two sections of the revenue bill. 
— Mobile, (Ala.) Register. 



NO LONGER TRUE. 



This nation, assuredly, if it is wise, will 
drop the theory that life here presents un- 
boimded opporttmities for comfort and 
happiness to all the citizens of the United 
States. It no longer does, if it ever did. 
It leaves a large part of its workers depend- 
ent upon fixed standards of pay, and if 
those standards do not permit of comfort 
and security, there is no escape for the per- 
sons governed by them. — Chicago Tribune 



HERBERT S. BIGELOW ON THE WAR. 



"This war has robbed me of no cher- 
ished belief. It has amazingly confirmed 
my faith in true Christianity. It has un- 
masked the lie of civilization. It has re- 
vealed the bankruptcy of conventional re- 
ligion. But the religion of Jesus stands 
forth as the world's supreme need. 

"Real Christianity the world has never 
tried. Society is founded upon a denial 
of the doctrine of brotherhood of the great 
Nazarene. 

"That young Astor should inherit a por- 
tion of Manhattan Island worth fifty or a 
himdred million while other children of 
God inherit not even the assurance of a 
job of hard labor and poor pay — that is a 
social crime — a sin against humanity. 



"This war is, in the providence of God, 
a retribution for our social sins. The pri- 
vate appropriation of the social value of 
land and the consequent disinheritance of 
miUions of men, our brothers, this is what 
makes jobs and trade scarce and men 
cheap. But for our social bimgling there 
would be more jobs than men everywhere. 

"When we are wise and Christian in our 
social relations men will not lie and cheat 
and murder for trade, for they will have 
all the trade they want. This is the most 
ghastly and also the most glorious war in 
history. In my judgment, it will bring to 
the world a new and contrite spirit, a 
spirit of practical religion, manifested in a 
new and wonderful social justice." 



THE CHARM OF THE IDEA. 



That veteran newspaper correspondent, 
Julius Chambers, writes in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of June 15: 

Millions of dollars worth of property in 
the heart of Manhattan are not earning a 
cent of income! 

Taxes go right along. 

If arguments were needed in support of 
the Single Tax theories of Henry George, 
they are to be found along Twenty-third 
street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
and southward from that comer on Sixth 
avenue to Eighteenth street. 

The owners or lessees of real estate there- 
abouts improved their property, and by so 
doing, increased their taxes to such an ex- 
tent as to make them an unendurable 
burden. 

Shop after shop in that locahty has 
gone into bankruptc5% or hastened to re- 
move to sections of the city which purchas- 
ers frequent. 

* * * 

The charm of the George idea is that 
taxation is levied upon land alone, and 
incentive to improve one's property lies 
in the non-increase of such taxes! Every 
sense of justice revolts against the assess- 
ment of the same taxes upon unoccupied 
buildings as upon those filled with tenants. 

It is one of the wrongs inflicted by un- 
wise laws! 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 



At a dinner in one of the smaller West- 
em Scottish cities where the Lyric Muse 
has bestowed her favors with a lavish gen- 
erosity, a toast was proposed, *'To the 
minor poets of Scotland." Not one of the 
guests responded, each modestly assuming 
that he himself was included among the 
subjects of the toast. A similar reticence 
may forbid criticism of Dr. Ellwood's book 
"The Social Problem," on the part of those 
to whom it is dedicated, "The far-thinking 
men and women of the twentieth century 
who must solve the social problem;" and 
that ofl&ce may therefore more appropriate- 
ly devolve upon those who are conscious 
of no "call" to solve it, and who indeed are 
not prepared to admit that a problem in 
the sense suggested, really exists. 

That this book is "the best existing appli- 
cation of sociological thinking to practical 
problems" as affirmed by Professor Edward 
A. Ross in a note on the cover, we must, 
though not without some diffidence, with- 
hold our assent to. It contains sentences 
and paragraphs which every sincere lover 
of humanity must read with a whole- 
hearted sympathy. Its diction and "form" 
are all that could be desired, and its literary 
character is such as must satisfy the most 
fastidiously artistic taste. Its survey of 
the "Historical elements" that have con- 
tributed to the making of the alleged social 
problem which confronts us today, con- 
tains much valuable information and the 
philosophic reflections holding the items of 
information together are of an exceedingly 
satisfjring kind. "The social problem" we 
assure its intending reader, is full of pas- 
sages which, taken by themselves, make 
appeal to all that is best in the best of us. 
Who could quarrel with such opinions as 
"those who see clearly must perceive that 
while biologic and economic conditions may 
act as stimuli, the real roots of civilization 
are always in the mental attitudes and con- 
scious values of individuals," or "civiliza- 
tion is at the bottom creation and trans- 

*The Social Problem, by Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sociology in the University or Mis- 
souri. Crown 8vo, cloth, 240pp. Price $1.25. 
The Macmillan Co.. New York. 



n:iission of ideal values by which men regu- 
late their conduct?" By such epigramatic 
sentences as these we are carried along o 
that strong current of sympathy which a 
man of humanitarian enthusiasm generates, 
and are impelled to underline approvingly 
passages like the following: "Western 
civilization needs a great social and spirit- 
ual awakening. Its whole atmosphere 
must be changed. Justice must be estab- 
lished between man and man in economic 
and other relations of life and the tradition 
of peace must be established between na- 
tions. ' ' Not until one has reached the clos- 
ing pages of the book and discovered how 
the postulates that form its groundwork 
are woven together to assume the shape of 
a definite social philosophy, does one realize 
where the writer intends to leave his read- 
ers, or get a clear conception of his real 
standpoint and spiritual attitude towards 
human life. 

That attitude seems to be one against 
which we think it is the duty of every sin- 
cere believer in the principle of true democ- 
racy to protest with all the emphasis that 
courtesy will permit. It is the attitude of 
mind which assumes that some of us have 
been endowed with a divine mission to 
"control" our wajrward fellow-creatures and 
to compel them along the paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace. That this attitude has be- 
come the dominant one among Professors 
of Sociology and political economy during 
recent years must be regretfully admitted. 
That it should find favor with the privileged 
classes and those "interests" that chiefly 
support our Universities, is not surprising, 
but it is equally easily understood that it 
should be repugnant to the mind of the 
man who has caught sight of the remoter 
implications of the gospel of liberty, and to 
whom the principle of democracy has begun 
to unfold some of its hidden meanings. 
Dr. Ellwood in the last page of his book re- 
marks that "The Universities produce ex- 
perts in law, medicine, agriculture and 
engineering, but experts in the problem of 
human living together, very rarely," but 
he offers no explanation of this curious 
fact. It is indeed strange that when a man 
wishes to construct a dam or to build a 
bridge, he consults a Professor of Engineer- 
ing; when he wants to sink an artesian well 
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he seeks the advice of a professional geolo- 
gist; if he aspires to scientific fanning he 
consults an expert in chemical manures; 
but that seldom do we hear of legislators 
or politicians seeking the guidance of econ- 
mists or sociologists before making new 
laws. It is surely not without significance 
that we have in the past been willing to 
regard our teachers of sociology like our 
professors of dead languages, as being parts 
of the necessary ornaments of a University 
life of today or of the unknown tomorrow. 
And the significance just lies in this, that 
the plain man knows well that the things 
sociologists propose to do cannot be done, 
that no one has a right to do them, and that 
if a right could be established no man or 
men have yet been bom good enough or 
wise enough for the commission. We more 
than suspect that this tmformulated con- 
viction Ijdng in the sub-conscious region 
of men's minds, is the real reason that 
experts in sociology have never been taken 
seriously by our legislators and practical 
politicians. Such incidents as the dismissal 
of Dr. Scott Nearing from the University of 
Pennsylvania can hardly fail to raise the 
question as to whether Professors of soci- 
ology are free to discover new aspects of 
truth in their particular branch, as are the 
Professors of Chemistry, Astronomy, or 
indeed any of the sciences whose discov- 
eries do not challenge the frontiers of vested 
interests. It is not pleasant to raise such 
questions, but we live in strange and omin- 
ous times when as Dr. Ellwood himself 
says, all the symptoms exhibited by West- 
em civilization indicate that something is 
brewing for the world of tomorrow that 
may be worse than a French Revolution; 
and in such times the mealy-mouth or the 
studied politeness suitable to less perilous 
days, may be out of place. 

It is recorded in the book of Genesis that 
Cain asked a question of the Almighty to 
which no answer was given, "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" and it has been assiuned 
by the world that the answer, had it been 
given and recorded, would have been an 
affirmative one. We venture to offer the 
opinion that had the Just and All-wise 
Judge of all the earth vouchsafed a reply 
to the murderer's question, it would have 



been '*No, you know very well you are not 
your brother's keeper, for if you were his 
keeper he would be your slave. Your first 
and only absolute duty to your brother, 
whether you love him or not, is to respect 
his life and liberty and to leave him free to 
pursue his own happiness." May we sug- 
gest that even to entertain the thought 
that The Supreme Wisdom might have re- 
turned such an answer to Cain's sneering 
question throws an entirely new light on 
"The social problem?" Might we not ask 
whether the solution of the problem should 
at least begin with a complete cessation of 
all interference with our brother's liberty? 
Have our orthodox sociologists and con- 
servative reformers not fully justified the 
indictment made by Tolstoy, that humani- 
tarian enthusiasts will do anything and 
everything for the poor and downtrodden 
except get off their backs? 

The perilously imstable equilibrium of 
social forces which prevails at present in 
every comer of the world, and to all of 
which Dr. Ellwood is fully alive, must form 
a critic's apology for getting down to what 
he conceives to be the root of the matter. 
Our author affirms with apparent confi- 
dence that "the laissez faire attitude of the 
early nineteenth century has been entirely 
broken down with reference to economic 
conditions." Our reply must be similar 
to that frequently given by thoughtful men 
to the statement that Christianity has 
broken down, that it has not yet been tried. 
What has happened is that the phrase 
which British economists borrowed from 
the French Physiocrats of the pre- Revolu- 
tion period, "Laissez aller, laissez faire" 
has been shorn of its first clause, with dis- 
astrous consequences to the morals of the 
world. The literal interpretation of the 
complete phrase is "Let go, let do," or 
more broadly "Let go restrictions and give 
freedom," or in the free translation which 
was accepted at the time, "clear the ways 
and leave things alone." It does not re- 
quire much effort of the imagination for 
those who have any, to see what a differ- 
ent world we might have looked out upon 
today had the ideal embodied in the com- 
plete aphorism been preserved, had its full 
significance been kept hold of and made the 
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comer-stone of our political systems. To 
**let go restrictions" means to abolish law- 
made special privileges in favor of some men 
or classes of men, to the disadvantage of 
others. It means to establish equality of 
opportunity in the use of nature's bounty. 
It means the denial of Cain's right to kill 
his brother even by the bloodless method 
of laying claim to ownership of all the land 
within reach and preventing Abel from 
pursuing his peaceful pursuits as a keeper 
of flocks. The frightful conditions of eco- 
nomic slavery that prevailed in the early 
part of the nineteenth century under the 
rise of industrialism in Britain were due to 
men having adopted the second half of the 
French motto without the first; to having 
apotheosized the address of liberty without 
having first established her firmly on a base 
of "equality of opportunity." It is not 
surprising that the horrors of the time 
turned the whole current of Carlyle's 
naturally democratic soul into a wild and 
passionate protest against the liberty which 
seemed to mean * 'liberty to die of starva- 
tion." 

The failure to realize that at the base of 
society men are not free to perform that 
first moral action, the earning of a living by 
labor or by the exchange of service, must 
surely be the cause of the rooted distrust 
shown by our author, of man's capacity to 
find the higher life for himself. We, So- 
ciety, are to * 'control" the development of 
individual character by getting "control of 
heredity, social environment and personal 
education of all classes both employers and 
employees;" and we are to aim at the pro- 
duction of characters of a definite kind in 
which intelligence will predominate over 
instinct, and altruism over egoism. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment the pertinent 
question as to whether virtue that is "pro- 
duced" is really virtue at all, and whether 
spontaneity is not of the very essence of 
spiritual value, the plain man naturally 
asks himself, "Who are we that we should 
arrogate to ourselves this right to marshal 
and drill our fellow men into the ways of 
well-doing." We think it probable that 
we express the feelings with which many 
will read this book, when we point to the 
colossal egotism involved in thus assuming 



that a section of society (meaning ourselves 
who make the assumption) may act the 
part of God Almighty to any other section. 
Is this (we ask) a right or moral attitude 
in which any man or class of men may hold 
themselves in thought towards their breth- 
ren.? If not, are we not inviting that re- 
buke which never fails to follow the foot- 
steps of pride and arrogance? "Thus God 
might touch a Pope at imawares, ask what 
his baubles mean, and whose part he pre- 
sumed to play just now," 

Having assumed the incapacity of those 
who occupy the lower levels or back seats 
in the theatre of life, to develop of them- 
selves the wider vision, the broader out- 
look, the refined tastes and the intellectual 
faculty which are the heritage of our race; 
the modem sociologist seeks to fix the duty 
of doing it for them upon the superior f>er- 
sons who sit in the stalls and boxes; with 
the inevitable consequence that a problem 
of frightful and constantly increasing com- 
plexity is presented for their solution. In- 
deed, the sociologist, the statesman, the 
philanthropist, or the reformer who realizes 
all that is involved in getting effective 
control of those elusive and imponderable 
forces, the ideas, ideals, and values which 
constitute the formative environment that 
greets each one of us as we enter the world, 
and who hopes by that means to remould 
society more nearly to his heart's desire, 
may well stand aghast at the magnitude of 
the task. What we all require indeed for 
the restoration of our peace of mind, is not 
the picture of a society which becomes 
more complicated with each new move- 
ment; but the vision of a future in which 
human relationships will become simpler 
and less complex and where things may 
have a chance to go right of themselves. 
Our ideally healthy man is not he who is 
kept so by the constant attendance of a 
physician, an oculist, an aurist and spec- 
ialists of other kinds. The ideally healthy 
society (and the conviction of this lies deep 
in the sub-consciousness of the average man) 
will be one in which a natural equiUbrium 
of equahty of opportunity in the matter of 
earning livings will prevail, and where in 
consequence the naturally upward ten- 
dency of the human spirit will assert itself, 
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and men will spontaneously reach out to- 
wards the ideals and valuations upon which 
the higher life is founded. No economic 
determinist has ever maintained, as Dr. 
Ellwood implies on page 152, that the spir- 
itual elements in life and especially those 
contained in moral, religious, and artistic 
ideals, are determined by methods of pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth. All that 
has been maintained is that freedom to 
earn livings under natural and healthy 
conditions may determine whether or not 
the innate moral and religious tendencies 
of human nature may be able to assert 
themselves. 

And here indeed we touch upon the crux 
of the question. Have we sufficient faith 
in the original goodness of human nature, 
or do we only believe in original sin ? The 
man who is still under the influence of the 
blighting doctrine of human depravity and 
has lost faith in the efficacy and persistence 
of the Divine spark, may well conceive of 
a world that can only be redeemed by ex- 
ternal force from the hands of that Nemesis 
who never forgives and who makes no dis- 
tinction between mistakes and sins; but 
sympathy and experience have assured us 
that the upward reaching tendency is in 
constant operation even in the most seem- 
ingly unpromising souls, and that only an 
environment of freedom is needed to permit 
the bursting in unexpected places into the 
glossy purples of high and heroic life. We 
are unable to suppress a feeling that a de- 
ficiency of this faith in human nature 
caused Dr. Ellwood to mis-read or mis- 
interpret some of the signs of the times. 
We entirely agree that "religion is the one 
thing which can do most to save human 
nature from selfishness and brutality," but 
we cannot reconcile with our own experience 
the conclusion that "the modem world is 
rapidly becoming extremely indifferent to 
the claims of religion." If it is meant that 
the churches are being deserted, this of 
course is a matter of fact and cannot be 
denied. But that there is more real spon- 
taneous religious feeling in the world today 
than ever before, especially among the mid- 
dle and upper working classes, should be 
obvious to every careful observer. The 
way of life, the secret of Jesus, which has 



been well-nigh hidden for ages by the accu- 
mulated dogmas, forms, superstitions, and 
respectabilities underneath which it has 
been buried, is being re-discovered today 
and is expressing itself outside of the 
Church in sundr>'^ ways and divers man- 
ners, in mysticism, in what is called "new 
thought," in psychology, and even among 
those who are first thought of as among 
the "indifferents," the economic determin- 
ists who make up the socialist movement. 
It has been truly said, "Man is incurably 
religious." Religion can never die; it can 
only change its thought forms, and the 
changes now taking place are, we are con- 
vinced, from the images and thought-forms 
of a kind of inverted materialism to those 
of a more and more spiritual sort. There 
are indications indeed that we are witness- 
ing the beginning of a spiritual renaissance 
such as has not been known in human his- 
tory before, and.it may be that the Euro- 
pean Revolution instead of contradicting 
this hypothesis, may be interpreted as part 
of the movement. 

Neither can we agree with Dr. Ellwood's 
reading of the signs of the times in the mat- 
ter of social ethics. That "the modern 
world has become strangely indifferent as 
regards matters of conduct" is contradicted 
by the experience of all those who have 
spent their lives in commercial pursuits. 
During the last forty years the standards 
of integrity in manufacture and commerce 
have been steadily rising. Men are dis- 
covering that not only is honesty the best 
policy, but that friendliness and other- 
regardfulness pay better than their oppo- 
sites; and this in spite of a competitive 
struggle for which our economic system is 
undoubtedly responsible and which tends 
to keep the ape and tiger alive within us. 
What "control" could never have accom- 
plished, the rising standard of human val- 
ues has done in reducing drunkenness; and 
indulgences that were permitted among the 
respectabilities a generation ago are now 
condemned by the self-generated force of 
a purified public opinion. In numerous 
directions the conviction is forced upon us 
that the standards by which men regulate 
their lives are rising, that they are becom- 
ing less sordid, and more aesthetic and 
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more moral. By many converging paths 
indeed, some of them purely secular, men 
are discovering the great truth that **a 
Divinity doth shape our ends, rough-hew 
them as we may.'* 

That the real problem which Society 
must solve is not that of steering the 
human spirit along those upward paths 
which lead to the ultimate things that give 
life its highest value, but the just distribu- 
tion of wealth, Dr. EUwood evidently rec- 
ognizes, and we find some significant ref- 
erences to ''earnings'* and "findings" as 
headings under which income may be clas- 
sified; along with the admission that* 'one's 
right to findings can scarcely be considered 
as on the same moral and social plane as 
one's right to earnings." May we suggest 
that the only solution of the social problem 
(of which we ourselves are a part) that we 
need attempt, is to be found along the line 
of thought here indicated? 

It may be well to realize, at all events, 
what is probably the truth, that the atti- 
tude of the great inarticulate mass of hu- 
manity towards the well-meant efforts of 
sociologists and ameliorists is that of Di- 
ogenes in his tub towards those philoso- 
phers who officiously inquired what they 
could do for his comfort; "One thing only," 
he replied, "stand out of the way that I 
may see the sun." — Alex Mackendrick. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



TWO NOTABLE PAMPHLETS 



"The Crimes of the Minority," an ad- 
dress deUvered by Alexander Y. Scott be- 
fore the Egyptian Club of Memphis, is a 
forcible indictment of the "classes," for- 
tified by a wealth of historic examples. 
The "Foreword" from Hon, Louis F. Post, 
pays a deserved compliment to the author's 
eloquent arraignment. 

Another valuable pamphlet that comes 
to our desk is a second edition of the New 
Political Economy, an address by J. B. . 
Sharpe, of Pittsburg, copies of which may 
be obtained of W. D. George, 307 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 



Send $1. for 10 assorted Special Num- 
bers of the Single Tax Review for propa- 
ganda among youi friends. 



Edward Quincy Norton, of Mobile, 
has not relaxed his efforts in the cause and 
has conferred vnth the governor of Alaba- 
ma on pending bills bearing on the subject 
of taxation. He has interested a number 
of prominent men in an application of the 
Pingree Vacant Lot cultivation plan, 
pointing out that all that men need is ac- 
cess to land. Both the Mobile Register 
and the Item are friendly to measures in 
our direction. 



It is the testimony of Peter Witt, former 
lieutenant of Tom L. Johnson, that the sav- 
ing effected by the three cent fare on 
Cleveland street car lines, estimated at 
$4,000,000 a year, has been all swallowed 
up in increased rents. Mr. Witt's testi- 
mony is valuable, for he is traction com- 
missioner for the city. 



William English Walling, the well 
known socialist writer and author of "The 
Socialists and the War," beUeves that the 
close of the war will see the most extra- 
ordinary increase of graduated inheritance 
and income taxes and taxes on the rise in 
rental value of land. 



Robert S. Phifer, who announced his 
candidacy for mayor of Jackson, Miss., on 
a platform advocating the adoption of the 
Houston Plan of taxation, has been de- 
feated at the primaries, but the educational 
value of his candidacy is considered worth 
all that it cost. 



Were the population of Greater New 
York evenly distributed it has been esti- 
mated that there would be sufficient room 
to accommodate twenty-five million people. 
— N. Y. Real Estate-Record and Guide. 



I BELIEVE that all persons have an equal 
right to the soil. The Maker of the earth 
has provided one home, not two homes, 
for each person, not two farms, but one 
farm for each farmer. — Gerrit Smith. 
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LIST OF SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS 



The Agricultural Grange News published 
at Spokane, Wash., reprints from the 
Single Tax Review Guillian Alexis (W. A. 
Douglass) article in which the merits of 
Socialism and the Single Tax are contrasted. 
The National Grange sat down hard on 
the Single Tax in 1909 and reaffirmed the 
position taken in that year in 1912. 



LIST OF SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Fels Fund Commission, 77 Bly- 

myer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Manhattan Single Tax Club, 47 West 42d 

St., N. Y. City. 
New York State Single Tax League, 68 

William St., N. Y. City. 
Poughkeepsie Branch, N. Y. S. S. T. L., 

186 Church St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Niagara Branch N. Y. S. S. T. L., 18 No. 

Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Buffalo Single Tax Association, Thos. H. 

Work, Sec, 166 Hughes Av., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Ful- 
ler, Sec, 7 Mills Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
Mass. Single Tax League, Ernest E. Brazier, 

Sec, 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Single Tax Club, Schiller Bldg., 

Chicago, 111. 
Michigan Site Value Tax League, Andrew 

Fife, Pres.; F. F. Ingram, Vice Pres,; 

Judson Grenell. Sec, Waterford Mich. 
Grand Rapids Single Tax League, W. J. 

Sproat, Sec, Phone No. 34409, Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 
Milwaukee Single Tax Club, 726 Clyboum 

St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Single Tax Club, 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 
Brooklyn Single Tax Club, W. B. Vemam, 

Sec, 776 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Colorado Single Tax Assn., Wm. H. Ma- 
lone, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec,. 317 

National Safety Vault Bldg., Denver, 

Colo. 
Western Single Tax League, Mrs. Gallup, 

Pres., Pueblo, Colo. 
Idaho Single Tax League, F. B. Kinyon, 

Sec, Boise, Idaho. 
Springfield Single Tax Club, J. Farris, 

Pres., 716 N. 9th St., Springfield, 111. 



Henry George Lecture Association, F. H. 
Munroe, Pres., 638 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Seattle Single Tax Club, T. Siegfried, Sec, 
609 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

San Antonio Economic Study Club, E. G. 
Le Stourgeon, Pres., San Antonio, Texas. 

Spokane Single Tax League, W. Matthews, 
Sec, 7 Post St., Spokane, Washington. 

Dayton, Ohio, Single Tax Club, Mrs. Alice 
Kile Neibal. Sec. 

Single Tax Club of Pittsburg, Wayne 
Paulin, Sec, 7002-3 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. Martin Williams, 
President, Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Belmont St., Washington, D. C. 

The Woman's Single Tax Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President, Riverdale, Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 E. Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 

Single Tax League, Portland, Me., Rev. 
Joseph Battell Shepherd, Sec 

Tax Reform League of Eastern Ontario, 
Sydenham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide 
St., Toronto, Can. 

Single Tax Association of Ontario, Syden- 
ham Thompson, Sec, 79 Adelaide St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Land Values Taxation League, F. J. Dixon, 
Sec-Treas., 263 Chambers of Commerce 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 

New Hampshire Single Tax League, Fred. 
S. Bumham, Pres., Contoocook; Geo. 
H. Duncan, Sec, Jaffrey. 

Rhode Island Tax Reform Asso'n. Ex- 
Gov. L. F. C. Garvin, Pres., Lonsdale; 
David S. Frazer, Sec, Providence. 

California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation, 34 Ellis St., San Francisco; 616 
American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, and 
Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 
Diego. 

Society for Home Rule in Taxation, Prof. 
Z. P. Smith, Sec, Berkeley, Calif. 

Women's National Single Tax League, 
Miss Charlotte Schetter, Sec, 76 High- 
land Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Women's Henry George League, Miss Elma 
Dame, Sec, 47 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 
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Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club, Miss 
Jennie A. Rogers, 485 Hancock St., Bkln., 
N. Y. 

Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Pres., East Orange, N. 

J- 

Cambria Cotmty Single Tax Club, Warren 
Worth Bailey, Pres., M. J. Boyle, Sec.; 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Erie Single Tax Club, Erie, Pa., Robt. P. 
Devine, Pres.; James B. EUery, Sec. 
31 West 10th St. 

Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 
J. Gibbons, Sec., 1831 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbus Single Tax Club, George Cart- 
wright, Sec. 

Indianapolis Single Tax Club, J. H. 
Springer, Sec. 

Memphis Single Tax Association, W. D. 
Gaither, Sec., Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Anti Poverty Society, Kansas City, Mo., 
Vernon J. Rose, Chairman, Phone ;No. 
E. 1450; W. E. White, Sec. 

The Louisiana Single Tax League, Clarence 
C. Hensen, Sec.-Treas., New Orleans, La. 

Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec, 
Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Texas League for the Taxation of Land 
Values, William A. Black, Sec, 211 
Fifth Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
r^ Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Foster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 
(Our readers are asked to supply omis- 
sions from this partial list of Single Tax 

organizations. — Editor Si no lb Tax Rb- 

YIBW. 



LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Francisco, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Pels Fund Bulletin, 77 Blymyer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 

The Public, 537 So. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, 111., Annual subscription $1. 

Pairhope Courier, Fairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 



The Groimd Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents. 

The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
Daily except Sundays. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 



The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St. E.Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 50 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 235 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Annual 
subscription 50 cents. 

The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tribune, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in French, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, Ottawa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants* Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 25 
cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, Col. An- 
nual subscription 25 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription 25 cents. 

Everyman, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

The Register, Berwick, Nova Scotia, weekly 
$1. a year. John E. Wood worth, editor. 

Reformrdnnen, Swedish monthly, 1529 
Wellington Ave., Chicago, 111. Annual 
subscription 45 cents. 

The Clear Lake Press, Lakeport, Calif., 
P. H. Mulberry, Editor. 

The Advance Sheet, Bayonne, N. J., 
Quarterly. Julia Goldzier, Editor. Annual 
subscription 50 cents. 

Fresh Eggs Direct From Farm 

I will deliver to you at your residence, 
all charges prepaid, A Number One Se- 
lect Fresh Eggs shipped same day re- 
ceived from farmer. Write me for prices 
and let me tell you how to get your eggs 
at wholesale prices and reduce your living 
expenses. 

R. C. MARK, GLASGOW, MISSOURI. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



ARE YOU INTERESTED 

In the splendid Single Tax movement 
in Denmark, where the Minister of 
Agriculttire, Chr. Pederson, travels the 
country over teaching the philosophy 
of Henry George? If so, You will do 
well to at once become a subscriber 
to "RET** — a monthly magazine of at 
least 32 pages, devoted to the "Rights 
of Man and Justice in Government," 
founded twelve years ago by Sophus 
Berthelsen, Attomey-at-law, and who 
still, with associate editor Alfred 
Pedersen and a large circle of promi- 
nent Single Taxers in Denmark and 
elsewhere — edits this very powerful 
and successful publication in our 
cause on pure and straight Henry 
George lines. 

"RET" is sent anywhere in the 
world, annually, for $1.00, postpaid. 

Office of "RET" is 

Central Trykkeriet 
SLAGELSE DENMARK 



DOIT NOW I 



What Is The Pels Fund 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Felt Fund Bulletin 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

THE 

JOSEPH PELS FUND COMMISSION 

77 BlymyttT Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritual and Political 

Beiflf m Coirae is Tea Ussoas oa the 
Relatiouhip of Religioa aad Bconooiics 

Price of the Course, Ten Dollars, including 
the text book, Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price of the Text Book Alone, $L5« 

Done at the Roycroft Shop. Bast Aurora, N. Y. 
A beautiful example of Roycroft workmanship. 

For further information, address the author and 
founder, Julia Goldkibr, or 

The Advance Sheet, published in the interests of 
Religious and Political Advancement and Ortho 
graphical Reform. Published Quarterly, 50c a year. 

26 East 45th Street Bayonoe, N. J. 



Students of the Laber Qoestioi 

Do you know THE PUBUC? 



If you don't, this special Get-Acquaint- 
ed offer is addressed to you : THE PUBLIC 
will be sent you weekly for six weeks for 
10 cents. Two premium booklets go with 
these introductory subscriptions: "Tax- 
ation Blunders and Their . Remedy," by 
Lewis Jerome Johnson (of Harvard), and 
"The Single Tax" by Henry George. All 
for 10 cents. 

This offer is a prize for the prompt. 
THE PUBLIC is recommended to thinkers 
by many men of national reputation — 
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Believing that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following annotmcement or prospectus 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary pledges. 

If seven himdred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on delivery of 
books, we shall on completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several hundred pages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
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TAX REFORM IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 



{For tht Review) 



By BENJAMIN F. LINDAS. 



The city of Washington in the District of Columbia is probably one of 
the best obtainable examples of the effect upon a mimidpality of ineqxutable 
tax laws and unrestrained speculation in vacant land. With the exception 
of the veneer of beauty from the government buildings, and the wide, shady, 
well paved streets, and handsome residences of the foreign legations and those 
of the wealthy, Washington is a city of countless, monotonous rows of dreary 
houses, with its teeming slums tucked away in the alleys, and ^dth a listless 
population struggling with high rents and high prices for the necessaries of 
life. And this, notwithstanding the fact that the government pours millions 
of dollars into Washington yearly in the form of salaries to the forty thou- 
sand employees who earn on an average over one thousand dollars a year. 
Probably several causes aid in producing this condition of affairs, but it is 
largely attributable to one imdeniable fact; enormous land values, caused partly 
by the concentration of the vacant and suburban lands in the hands of syn- 
dicates and large land owners, and partly by a tax S)rstem that heretofore 
had overtaxed improvements and grossly under-assessed the land. The 
causes of the conditions existing in the District of Columbia had, for years^ 
been recognized by a ntunber of the public spirited citizens of Washington, 
but they had no definite organization. In fact, for many years the only or- 
ganization attempting any real and effective elucidation of the teachings of 
tax reform was the Women's Single Tax Club of the District. 

At different times in the past Congressional Committees have inves- 
tigated the taxation and assessment system of the District and some of these 
investigations succeeded in disclosing startling facts as to unjust assessments 
that threw the burdens of heavy taxation on the small homes, and unfairly 
discriminated in favor of the land speculators and the big business interests 
of the city. The most notable of these investigations was the one undertak-. 
en by a committee of which Tom L. Johnson was chairman, in 1892, and the 
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one by the Henry George Committee in 1912. The furor caused by the dis- 
closures of Tom L. Johnson subsided in a short time, but when the investiga- 
tion headed by Henry George, Jr., again disclosed the gross favoritism in the 
tax assessment, and pointed so clearly to land speculation as the real cause 
of the e\dls of Washington city life, it was determined by the tax reformers 
of the city to make every effort to spread broadcast the exposures in the 
now famous "George Report." The result of this determination was the for- 
mation of the Tax Reform Association of the District of Columbia. Many 
of the members of this Association were already well-known in public life: 
such as H. Martin Williams, reading clerk of the 63d Congress and a Single 
Tax orator of national prominence; Jennie L. Mimroe and Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, both members of the Fels Fund Commission; Herbert J. Browne, a 
taxation expert who rendered invaluable service in the compilation of the 
**George Report;*' Arthur P. Davis, director of the U. S. Reclamation Ser- 
vice; Walter I. Swanton, whose splendid charts really popularized the tax- 
ation propaganda in Washington and such well-known Single Taxers as W. 
D. Mackenzie, George A. Warren, E. J. Dakin, and others. 

The Association got down to hard work at once. Circular letters were 
sent to all the civic bodies in the District offering to send them speakers 
who would explain the principles of tax reform. The responses were numer- 
ous, and during the winter of 1913 and the spring of 1914 about fifty well- 
attended meetings were addressed by speakers from the Association, includ- 
ing Herbert J. Browne, H. Martin Williams, Walter I. Swanton, W. D. Mac- 
kenzie and B. F. Lindas. The interest shown by the citizens at these meet- 
ings was more than gratifying; everyone seemed to be anxiotis to hear the 
truth about the Single Tax and other fiscal reform measures, and for the 
first time, the daily papers gave fair and sometimes elaborate reports of these 
Single Tax meetings. In addition to these gatherings, large public meetings 
were held jointly with the Women's Single Tax Qub to which the general 
public was invited and where addresses were made by many speakers of na- 
tional prominence, among them being: Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor; Western Starr of Maryland; Daniel Kiefer, Chairman of 
the Fels Fund Commission; Hon. George Fowlds of New Zealand; Hon. 
Robert Crosser, Congressman from Ohio; Hon. Edward Keating, Con- 
gressman from Colorado; Hon. Henry George, Jr., Congressman from New 
York; Hon. Josiah Wedgewood, memberofthe British Parliament; Mrs. Mary 
Fels and Hon. Warren Worth Bailey, of Pennsylvania. 

While the Tax Reform Association was thus busily engaged in spreading 
the principles of a just and equitable tax system throughout the District, 
Henry George, Jr., had followed up the recommendation made in the "George 
Report" by a bill designed to put into effect many of the reforms that he had 
suggested. If the bill had passed it would have given the city of Washington 
the best and the fairest system of taxation in vogue in any of the large cities 
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of the United States. Strong opposition immediately developed, however, 
and although Mr. George made a strong and vigorous fight to have it passed 
just as it had been introduced, the bill was eventually loaded with so many 
objectionable amendments that Mr. George finally took the floor in oppo- 
sition to the amended measure and the bill was defeated. 

This temporary setback, however, did not discourage the tax reformers 
of the District. Public meetings still continued to be held as before. The 
addresses before the civic organizations and other public bodies were made 
with renewed zeal, and were now supplemented by lectures and meetings 
throughout the small surroimding towns of Washington. 

It is only just to add in this connection that since the publication of the 
"George Report" two new Commissioners have been appointed for the 
District of Coliunbia, both of whom, Oliver P. Newman and Louis Brown- 
low, have annoimced themselves as Single Taxers, and a new assistant assess- 
or has been appointed in the person of E. W. Oyster. Mr. Oyster is prob- 
ably one of the best known and one of the most zealous advocates of the 
Single Tax in the District of Coltmibia, and a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity. Since his appointment as assistant Assessor he has directed all his 
efforts toward the correction of the inequalities in the assessments that had 
heretofore prevailed. In Mr. Oyster, the District has an Assessor who, not 
only thoroughly understands the question of taxation from every angle, 
but one who at all times stands fearlessly by his convictions. 

At the present time another congres^onal investigation into the fiscal 
affairs of the District is under way. The object of the present investigation 
is for the purpose of determining just what the fiscal relationship should be 
between the District and the general government. Since 1878, when the 
so-called organic act was passed, Congress has contributed one-half of the 
expenses of the District government. It is claimed by many who have given 
the matter careful consideration that this half and half arrangement is but 
a thinly disguised subsidy to the large land-owners of the District and that 
it is, and always has been capitalized into increased land-values, restilting 
in high rents and a congested population. It is claimed, in addition to this, 
that it is the fear of losing this annual donation from Congress that silences 
to a great extent, a growing demand among the citizens of Washington for 
the right to select their own officials and to make their own laws. These 
accusations against the half and half arrangemant finally became so insistant 
that they could no longer be ignored, and the appointment of the present 
joint investigating committee from the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives was the result. Upon the appointment of the committee an invita- 
tion was issued to all organizations or individuals who wished to state their 
views on this question, to file briefs with the committee outlining their views, 
which briefs were to be elaborated by oral arguments when the hear- 
ings were held in October. 
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The Big Business interests of the city immediately organized to defeat 
any change of the sacred "Half and Half." Experts were secured to prepare 
their arguments, elaborate statistics were compiled and a publicity bureau 
kept the public continually advised of the strenuous efforts supposedly being 
made for their protection. The Tax Reform Association also decided to 
file a brief that would contain their ideas as to the proper fiscal relationship 
that should exist between the District of Columbia and the National Gov- 
ernment. A committee was appointed to prepare the brief, consisting of 
W. D. Mackenzie, chairman; B. F. Lindas, secretary; E. J. Dakin, Jennie 
L. Mtmroe, Herbert Adams, Chas. Davis, George A. Warren and James 
Hugh Keeley. The committee made a careful and exhaustive study, ex- 
tending over several months, of all the important questions at issue, and the 
restilts of this investigation were contained in a brief that is a model of clear- 
ness and conciseness. The brief starts with a short sketch of the growth of 
the National Capital, shows that the extravagances that caused the gov- 
ernment to deprive the inhabitants of Washington of the suffrage were the 
acts of federal employees and office-holders, that the half-and-half arrange- 
ment contained in the law of 1878 has resulted in enormously increased land 
values, and that this fact, coupled with the discriminations in assessments^ 
had retarded the growth of the city, interfered with building operations, 
raised rents and marred the beauty of the Capital by favoring the retention 
of the imsightly shacks upon the business streets. The brief also showed 
how closely the question of suffrage was connected with the determination 
of the fiscal relationship, and closed with a recommendation for the removal 
of all taxes upon personal property, business enterprises and improvements, 
stating plainly and lucidly the reasons for such reconlmendations, and sug- 
gesting that whatever contribution be made by the national government 
toward the expenses of the District be contributed in proportion to the 
value of its property under whatever sj'stem of taxation should be then in 
force. 

The hearings before the joint committee were opened on October 25th. 
The Joint Citizens' Committee, which was really the business interests 
and the large landowners of the city, was the first to be heard. This Com- 
mittee was represented by the former District Commissioner, a well-known 
local laT^yer, and the editor of a daily paper of Washington, and they made 
an elaborate and lengthy plea for the retention of the Federal Subsidy. 

The next witness was Herbert J. Browne, the well-known Single Tax 
expert, who, although he a member of the Tax Reform Association appeared 
in this instance in his individual capacity as a citizen of Washington. Mr. 
Browne spoke for several hours and riddled the arguments of the preceding 
speakers. He showed the absurdity of the prevailing general property tax 
and excoriated in no imcertain manner the past tax administrations of the 
city. He made an eloquent and convincing argument for the abolition of 
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the "half and half" plan and for the collection of all the District revenues 
from a tax on land values. 

The speakers representing the Tax Reform Association followed Mr. 
Browne and made a splendid showing. Mr. W. D. Mackenzie opened the 
argument for the Association. He covered all the points in the brief in a 
dear and convincing manner. He produced irrefutable argimients in favor 
of granting the citizens of the District the right of self-government, showed 
how the present tax S)rstem had operated to retard the natural growth of 
the city and had been a palpable hardship on the thousands of workers who 
make their home here, and concluded with a clear-cut and well connected 
exposition of the advantages that would accrue to the mass of the citizens 
of the District by the inauguration of the Single Tax. Mr. MacKenzie earned 
the closest attention from the Committee by his calm delivery and alto- 
gether scholarly address. Mr. James Hugh Keeley followed and while the 
trend of his argument was for tax reform he devoted the greater part of his 
time to an exhaustive review of District affairs from the date of its original 
establishment to the present time and showed the absurdity of the present 
unrepresentative system of District government. Arthur P. Davis, Direct- 
or of the U. S. Reclamation Service, then spoke and made a strong and con- 
vincing argument for the replacing of the present system by a Single Tax 
S)rstem to become fully effective after a term of years. Walter I. Swanton, 
the Secretary of the Tax Reform Association then spoke and illustrated the 
present tax system, and the probable results of a change to Single Tax, by 
graphic and interesting charts. 

The present hearing has been the means of securing wide publicity for 
the Single Tax. It has been one of the main questions under discussion at 
every meeting of the Committee, and has been given daily first-page dis- 
play articles in every paper of the city. The conmiittee will probably be in 
session tmtil the opening of Congress in December and while it is impossible 
to predict just what their action is to be, it can be safely asserted that some 
step will be taken in recognition of the arguments for tax reform as advanced 
by the representatives from the Tax Reform Association. 

An incident which will give some indication as to the thoroughness with 
which the Tax Reform Association presented its views occurred toward the 
dose of the hearing. Commissioner Newman was on the stand and had 
been asked by Senator Works as to his general views on Taxation. 

"I am a Single Taxer," said Mr. Newman. "I don't believe improve- 
ments should be penalized." 

"Well, I am not a Single Taxer now," answered the Senator, "but I may 
be before this hearing is over." 

Whatever may be the results from the present investigation, however, 
the Tax Reform Association will continue its work with unabated energy. 
A committee has been appointed to arrange dates for its speakers among 
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the small towns of Virginia and Maryland, and the pubic meetings in the 
city of Washington will continue throughout the winter. A circular letter 
has been addressed to all the chtu*ches, labor tmions and civic bodies of the 
city asking permission to send them a speaker to explain the taxation prin- 
ciples of the Association. In addition to these meetings it has been arranged 
to distribute Single Tax papers and pamphlets, and no effort is to be spared 
to educate all the citizens within the reach of its activities as to the evils of 
the present S)rstem of taxation and as to the benefits that must follow from 
a change to the Single Tax. 



HOW IS IT WITH U. S. ? 



{For the Rtview) 



By W. B. NORTHROP 



Americans are inclined to indulge in self-complacence. Our prosperity 
has been shooting ahead, at so much per schrapnel. As Browning would say: 
*'God*s in His Heaven; the worm's on the thorn; all's right with the world" 
(whatever all that means). 

But let us stop, look, listen. Are we so everlastingly better oflE here than are 
the Europeans ? l^iiS!^^^- v^ - ^ "'-■ 

A cotmtry may be said to be no better oflE than its weakest economic 
link. Examining the economic link is like trjring to find the missing one. We 
think we are strong in our business link, our naval link, political link, and 
other segments of the chain that binds us in as a people. It is seldom that 
we pay any attention to the link economic. 

Let us forget the European war for the nonce. Let us only regard the 
peoples of the different coimtries — aside from their governments — ^in their re- 
lative status supposing no war existed. Particularly, let us look at our own 
social conditions. 

It is difficult to summarize an economic comparison between the United 
States and any one Etiropean country, or to compare an American city with 
any one European city, owing to the difference in kind, if not in degree, of 
the poverty existing in the diflferent countries; and, also, owing to the widely 
differing character of the problems in each particular State of the Union. 
There are, however, certain outstanding general features in connection with 
definite portions of the population which are alike in nearly all States and 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of any one who gives even the most 
passing glance to these social questions. 

As societies greatest asset is said to be its children, it is well to begin with 
a consideration of the state of the children in this country, and let us ask our- 
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selves if it is well that in this glorious land there are upwards of 1,750,178 
children — between the ages of 10 and 15 years — engaged in "gainful occupa- 
tions?" 

This figure does not include the vast number of children employed long 
hotirs in sweated industries and **home work;** nor those in street trades. 
Were all the children in this coxmtry who are working included in the cotmt 
the total might conservatively be placed at 2,000,000 or more. The census 
giving 1,750,178 children employed in this coimtry was issued in 1900, but 
child employment in the cotton mills has increased 200 per cent in the last 
ten years. Besides, the figure given relates only to children between the ages 
of 10 and 15 years, whereas large numbers of children xmder 10 years are em- 
ployed not only in Southern and Northern cotton mills, but in the canning 
and agricultural industries. In the last-named industries, such as oyster 
packing and berry picking, children 5 years old work long hours without res- 
traint, exposed to all sorts of weather, under the most distressing conditions. 

In some of the cotton mills night work is permitted, and children 10 and 
12 years old do a twelve-hour night shift. Let me read you the words of a 
poor little worker — a wee bit of a girl, imdersized and ill-fed, who worked in 
a Scranton, Pa., cotton mill. Her age is 11 years: 

**The tangles in the threads," she said, "are always worst when I'mtiredest. 
Sometimes my head aches something awful, and I have to cry and some other 
girl has to straighten out the tangles " 

A little boy in a Southern cotton mill, working on the night shift, gives 
the following experience. His age is only 10 years: 

"When first I went to work at night the long standing hurt me very 
much. My feet burned so I cried. My knees hurt me worse than my feet, 
and my back pained me all the time. Mother cried when I told her how I 
suflEered, and that made me feel so bad I didn't tell her any more. My eyes 
hurt me from watching the threads at night." 

In South Carolina mills they have a law that children tmder 14 years 
cannot work at night, unless they are orphans. These latter can be worked 
at any age, it seems. All over the South, however — ^where the laws such as I 
mean are practically dead letters, and no factory inspectors are appointed or 
permitted — children of all ages are working day and night, and a photographer 
who took a number of photos among these children — Mr. Lewis Hine — ^for the 
National Child Labor Committee, which is doing splendid work exposing 
child labor conditions, informs me that he has seen children at work in the 
mills at the tender age of 5^ years. 

The working of orphans in Southern mills reminds me of the way they 
used to do with workhouse and orphan children in England forty years ago. 
Tiny children were compelled to work in the Manchester cotton mills, and 
when they became tired or dropped off to sleep, they were dipped into great 
vats of icy water, and sent back to work. Those who died of pnuemonia or 
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exhaustion were btiried in the grotinds of the institutions whence they came, 
and other batches were supplied. When the grounds of the institutions were 
sold some years ago huge cemeteries containing nothing but the bones of chil- 
dren were tmearthed — the victims of greed and profit-getting. 

Nor are the Southern States the only offenders against children. Massa- 
chusetts refused to grant an eight-hotir law to children.though it gave one to 
adults, and the children in sweated home trades — in the tenements of otir 
great cities — ^work twelve, fourteen and even sixteen hours a day. In New 
York State 13,000 children work in factories, to say nothing of those in street 
trades, stores, offices, etc. There are over 749 newsboys in this city, many 
tmder 10 years, and when you consider that our reformatories are filled with 
bo3rs mostly from the street trades, the danger is apparent. Many little girls 
are also working in these street trades, some of them late at night. 

Tenement house work for children has been exposed in this and other 
great cities time and again. In one block in New York, boimded by 
Broadway, East Houston, Crosby and Prince Streets, 40,000 people are em- 
ployed in the garment trade, and among these are many children, living imder 
overcrowded, tmhealthy conditions, at wages pitifully inadequate. 

In some States working hours for factory children have been reduced 
from sixty-six per week to sixty — even the granting of a ten-hour day being 
looked upon as a great concession. In home work the work hours are indefinite. 

In the regulated trades, such as the canning factories of Maine, children 
leave their beds at night to work at cutting up fish ; some of these little ones 
being only 6 years old, while young women in this same trade work eighty and 
ninety hoiu^ per week. Children receive from 8 cents to 12 cents per day, 
and women not much more. New Jersey children of 4 years are engaged 
to string beans. 

In the Delaware and Maryland oyster industry children work from 4 a.m. 
to midnight, receiving 1 cent to 1^^ cents per hour. As many as fifty and 
sixty women and children are frequently crowded into one wretched little 
shack, used for sleeping purposes. This terrible trade has no "legal restric- 
tions," and no moral ones either. 

Comparing the children of the well-to-do with those of the poor, sden- 
i^ific investigation among 30,000 poor children has during the last few years 
demonstrated that the children of the poor between the ages of 11 and 12 years 
are 2H inches shorter, 2H inches less in chest measurement, and weigh 11 
pounds less than well-to-do children. Furthermore, one-third of the children 
of the poor suffer from mental and ph)rsical defects, nervous diseases, rickets 
and other results of malnutrition and poverty. 

Now, there is no possible excuse for this state of afifairs. Nattire provides 
every child coming into the world with a healthy physique, irrespective 
of its poverty conditions, except, of course, such as inherit disease. When 
bom, normal children of the poor weigh quite as much as those of the rich, 
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and are in fact, often more robust and better notirished. Society, as organized 
to-day, deliberately wrecks these little lives and throws them on the scrap 
heap. 

In addition to the work imposed upon women and children throughout 
the coxmtry, a vast amount of labor is done by yoting boys from 12 to 16 years 
old. Many are imployed in the coal mines, shoving cars, watching doors and 
other occupations. Among these lads the percentage of accidents is from 250 
per cent, to 450 per. cent higher than among adults, and the conditions of 
work are terrible. 

In the glass factories young hoys 10 to 12 years old remain in rooms 
heated to more than 100 degrees,and in some spots, facing what is known as 
the "Glory Hole," the heat is 140 degrees. Heat prostration, exhaustion, 
chronic headache, and affection of the sight are common. Collapse from 
being * 'burned out*' — ^the system becoming too dry — is so common that little 
attention is paid to it, save to revive the victim and get him back to work as 
soon as his fainting spell is over. Children in the glass blowing trade begin 
work often at 3 a. m. ; others work all night. The glass industry in New 
Jersey is said to entirely depend upon the labor of children. 

In the congested tenement districts of New York, infant mortality among 
children of 6 years and imder is nearly 92 per cent. Mothers throughout these 
districts are compelled to leave Uttle children locked up all day in bare rooms, 
or else put them out in the streets, at the mercy of passing traffic. 

There are 15,000 licensed tenements in New York; this means that 
•'home work'* can be done in them under conditions that would not be allowed 
in any factory. The average pay for a home worker in the artificial flower 
trade is $2.07 per week. Flowers, formerly 5 cents per gross of 144, have now 
been reduced to 2 cents per gross. Home work in the garment trade — a ter- 
ribly sweated industry in which whole families Uve under ruinous and almost 
inconceivable conditions — pays $3.67 per entire family per week — ^that is, 
father, mother and children working. As low as 5 cents per hour has been 
paid in these sweated home trades. 

A recent investigation into 1,573 cases of poverty in New York City by 
the Charity Organization Society brought some remarkable facts to Ught. 
In the first place it exploded the old theory that drink and idleness were 
the causes of destitution. It was found that 43 per cent of poverty is caused 
by illness, 25 per cent by unemployment, 12 per cent by insufficient income, 
.04 per cent by non-support, and intemperance less than .02 per cent. In other 
words, the great discovery has just been made that "the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty." 

I might quote in this connection a few words from Tennjrson's "Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After:" 

"It is well that while we range with Science glorying in Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city crime? 
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There among the gloomy alleys, Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on the street; 
There the master scrimps his haggard seamstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead." 

Wages of women and children in all the factory and home work trades 
— and there are 1,965,884 women in manufacturing pursuits alone in this 
coimtry — are hopelessly inadequate. Children in the mills get less than 
$3.00 per week — ^for all night work often — and women in the home sweated 
industries receive often less than $3.00 per week. 

Women and children in all these trades, by the way, are introduced as 
competitors of men, and serve to reduce men's wages. In many cases if men 
received adequate wages, it would be altogether tmnecessary for women to 
work at all. The average woman's wage per day throughout the United States 
is 60 cents. The average pay in the department stores is only $3.00 per week, 
out of which most of the women have to pay $1.50 for room rent. Under- 
pa3rment for work done is one of the greatest causes for the horrible "white 
slave*' traffic and the thousands of our poor sisters who join the Magdalens of 
otir great cities. 

Brief allusion must be made to the steel industry, which employs through- 
out this country 250,000 workers. It is usually supposed that laborers in 
this industry— especially the 70,ep0 to 80,000 steel workers of Pittsburg — 
are better oflE than those in other "fa-ades. This is only a supposition. Sixty 
per cent of the steel workers are foreigners, with low wages, and living below 
American standards. Wages among these people range from $1.50 to $2 
per day; 36 per cent of the steel workers receive between $2 and $5 per day. 
The conditions of work are terrible. Here is the story of John Griswold, a 
furnace boss, as narrated in Fitch's book on the steel workers: 

"Mighty few men have stood what I have. I've been twenty years at the 
furnaces and been working a twelve-hour day all that time seven days in the 
week. We go to work at seven in the morning and get through at six at night. 
We work that way for two weeks, and then we work the long turn and change 
to the night shift of thirteen hours. The "long turn" is when we go on at 
7 Sunday morning and work through the whole twenty-four hours up to 
Monday morning." 

Though capital has combined in the steel indtistry, trade imionism has 
been stamped out. 

Andrew Carnegie is mainly responsible for the anti-tmion attitude of the 
steel corporation. Furnace workers in his mills receive 16 cents per hour, 
while Carnegie's steel bonds bring him an income of $10,000,000 a year. His 
total wealth from this industry is conservatively estimated at between $500- 
000,000 and $1,000,000,000, mostly dividends on watered stock when the 
great amalgamation was made by Morgan. 

The terrible work endured by the men on the "hot jobs" in the steel 
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mills has recently been the subject of government investigation, and, doubtless, 
in the course of another few thousand years something will be done. 

Speaking of the lowering of American standards, it has been proved by 
Prof. Scott Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania, that $900 per annum 
is the minimtim required in order for a man in this country to support decently 
a family consisting of his wife and three children. 

Now, 60 per cent of the adtdt males in this country receive less than 
$900 a year, or $12 per week. This means between 4,000,000 and 7,000,000 
male workers, to say nothing of women, who do not receive half as much as 
the men. 

The average wage in the leading industries of this country range from 
$450 to $600 a year, or $8.60 to $12 per week. More than one-half the adtilt 
males in the United States get less than $12 per week, less than one-tenth re- 
ceive more than $1,000 a year, three-fifths of the women receive less than $8 
per week, while a very few — *'a vanishing percentage" — receive more than 
$15 per week. Even these figures must be reduced 20 per cent to make 
allowance for unemplo3nnent. 

Statistics are more or less unreliable, but Professor Nearing has worked 
out his figures very carefully and they may be trusted. Therefore, it will 
be seen that only one-tenth of the male population receives anywhere near 
$900 per year, while nine-tenths of the women workers receive less than $750 
per year. 

It is hard for any one to maintain any sort of living standard on the kind 
of wages now received in the United States, when the high cost of living is 
considered. Prices have advanced during the last nine years between 45 and 
55 per cent, according to Dun and Bradstreet's reports and wages have re- 
mained stationary or actually declined. The inrush of foreign labor, willing 
to receive payment at European valuation in money, but ignorant of the fact 
that the money here has scarcely one-half the purchasing power abroad, has 
lowered our standards, and on every side you see American labor displaced 
by the foreign element. 

While foreign labor is displaced on every hand, wealth has become more 
and more concentrated in fewer hands, natural opportunities have been 
seized by the exponents of big" business," and the ordinary American citizen 
is now practically held in a species of feudal bondage by those who have ac- 
quired all the wealth of the country. 

To afford a concrete idea of how wealth has concentrated in this country, 
it may be stated that 800,000— or just about 10 per cent of our population- 
own nearly 90 per cent of the aggregate wealth of the country. 

In 1900, 8,429,845 people owned $24,000,000,000, while 20,393,137 
only owned $4,000,000,000. While two-thirds of our working population 
~made up of 18,000,000 wage earners — are homeless or pay rent to their 
owners, we see the 
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Astor fanuly with $1,000,000,000 

The Vanderbilts with 1,000,000,000 

Camegiewith 600,000,000 

Clark with 600,000,000 

Otir 6,000,000 farmers have nearly become simple tenants to the bankers, 
33 per cent of the farmers being heavily mortgaged. Farms are worthless 
to-day by $300 than they were in 1860— fifty years ago. 

In 1907 our national wealth was estimated at $106,000,000,000; John 
D. Rockefeller owns one-thirtieth of it, or $3,000,000,000; the Standard Oil 
owns one-tenth of our national wealth. 

Taking the total wages of our 18,000,000 workers, averaged at $400 per 
year, as $7,200,000,000, we see that Rockefeller — one man — receives $3,- 
000,000,000, or nearly one-half the total wages of every worker in the United 
States; the Standard Oil group, with Rockefeller, get twice the total wages 
of the country. 

Ninety-five per cent of our population live precariously; only one-twen- 
tieth live comfortably, while one-thousandth possess most of the wealth. 

With such an unfair division of the wealth of the coimtry is it any wonder 
that our government authorities are attempting to restrict immigration? 
Upwards of 1,000,000 a year — ^20,000 a week — ^have been pouring into this 
cotmtry. Why have these people come; why do they come? It is mainly 
because their own lands have been exploited by their governmental classes 
and these imfortunate wanderers are seeking in a new land a vestige of the 
liberty they lost in the old. They do not know that our country has already 
been expropriated; that nearly all our vast lands are in the hands of the rail- 
roads, b^ks, and real estate speculators; that most of our fanners are spend- 
ing their life blood in^pajdng off mortgages; that all our city lands are in the 
hands of a few wealthy families whose extortionate rents blackmail industry 
to such an extent that it is one of the factors in our tenement and 
sweated industries problem; they do not know that rent lords cause 70,000 
evictions each year in this city; that we have in this city every year 1,000 
poverty-caused suicides, and that 14,000 homeless men wander each night 
about the streets of this city, or take shelter in the police stations or cheap 
lodging houses. They do not know that in this great coimtry — "the land 
of the free and the home of the brave" — ^there are 3,000,000 official paupers, 
to say nothing of about 10,000,000 workers who are living on wages that are 
below the poverty line. 

I crossed the Atlantic as an immigrant a few years ago and mingled with 
people fleeing from Russia, coming to this country full of hope, looking for- 
ward to their speedy emancipation from serfdom. 

I often think of what a shock it must be to these people when they find 
themselves herded into construction camps; housed worse than cattle in the 
slums of our great cities; t)rrannized over by work bosses and political bosses. 
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Little did they think that their children would be drafted into the canning 
factories and cotton mills, or that their wages would be so low that life cotdd 
scarcely be supported. 

These people had heard that this country is the richest in the world, 
but they did not know that the total wealth of the nation — or 90 per cent, 
of it — ^was in the hands of 10 per cent, of the wealthy families. They did 
not know that in New York State alone 300,000 people receive charitable aid; 
that one out of every four of the tenement dwellers receives charity, and that 
every one out of ten persons who die in this city are buried in potter's fields. 

Our "Golden West" is mortgaged, and our workers from one end of the 
country to the other are in bondage. Under all the circumstances, have 
we any cause for self laudation? If things are as described in the **land of 
the free," is it not high time that our people awoke to the deceptive nature 
of their dream of prosperity? Is it not time that our great and supposedly 
all-wise statesmen look within and examine our economic and social status? 
Is it not time that more than mere investigation be directed to our home- 
made horrors? Is it not time that some programme of fundamental reform 
be carried out? Can an)rthing be done to remedy these crying conditions in 
our own country? Statesmen the world over have agreed that the Land 
Question is at the base of the social problem. Why not have a great con- 
vention of all recognized thinkers who are sincerely striving for the welfare 
of the coimtry, and make an attempt to solve the Land Question. All social 
thinkers are agreed that the Land Question is one of the most important of 
issues. Let us see if this great question cannot be brought into the light 
which its supreme importance deserves. As a possible solution of the problem 
of Unemployment (there were, by-the-way, upwards of 400,000 Unem- 
ployed in New York City last December'i the Land Question should take 
its place among the great questions of the hour. If bodies of govern- 
ment experts and investigators would look into the great railway holdings 
of this country, and consider how the real estate interests of our great 
cities are virtually controlling municipal governments, much good might 
come from such research. 

Until a serious attempt is made to answer the Land Question, it might 
be truthfully said that efforts to solve other economic riddles are vain. 



It is very clear that God, as King David says, **has given the earth 
to the children of men*'; given it to mankind in common — Locke (1690) 
"Essay on Civil Government," Sec. 25. 



The land therefore of every coimtry is the common property of the 
people of that country — The Bishop of Meath, letter to clergy and laity, 
April 2nd, 1881. 
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A STREET-CAR ECONOMIST 



{Far the Review) 



By R. B« 



"We've got to have trusts and big moneyed men to carry on the busi- 
ness of this country, and the control of large wealth naturally carries with 
it privileges and responsibilities. You choose to call the people who con- 
trol the large units of capital the Privileged classes; I choose to call them the 
Responsible classes. But call them what you will, they are a necessity to 
modem production, production on a grand, and therefore, on an economic 
scale." 

He stated it rather well, I thought, so I turned in my seat in the jolting 
street-car to catch the reply of the low- voiced man who sat on the seat beside 
him just to my rear. 

**No one, I think," replied his seat-mate, ''disputes the fact that 
concentration of capital is necessary to efficient production. The manner 
of such concentration, however, and the control thereof to secure a maximum 
of general welfare are the points upon which we seem to differ. 

*I11 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.' " 
he quoted. 

"Yes, returned the other, " poets are sentimentalists, necessarily so, 
bpt business can't be based on sentiment. Look at the facts. The Standard 
Oil Company is in control of the largest aggregation of capital in America, 
and we have it to thank it for cotmtless lessons in economic production, labor- 
saving inventions, and the most perfect business organization in the world." 

"We have it to thank, also," interposed the other, "for lessons in cruelty, 
oppression, legislative corruption, debauchery of the judiciary, assassina- 
tions apparently tmpunishable in the courts, subsidized ptdpits and educa- 
tional institutions, and wretched and disgusting philanthropy. However, 
consider this fact: England and the United States are the countries in the 
world to-day where privilege is most rampant and tmhindered; Germany 
is the country where privilege is tmder the strictest control. Is the indus- 
trial organization of the United States and England at all comparable in effi- 
ciency to the industrial organization of Germany?" 

They were getting warmed up. 

The last speaker then proceeded in a quieter tone: 

"No, if the acquisition of wealth beyond that which is really earned 
inspired in man a whole-souled devotion to the race, begat in him a passionate 
kindness for his fellows, quickened his social perceptions, cleared his vision 
of the ultimate good — ^if the possession of expanding power over others 
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acted in this particular way, the argtunent for concentration Res- 
pective of the manner of concentration) as against diffusion of wealth would 
rest upon surer footing. 

"But what really happens? From the crowded harems of Solomon 
down to the "Corsair" of Morgan, the vast accumulations of Privilege have 
chiefly f oimd vent upon and watered those evil areas productive of luxuries 
and t3rrannies which are poisonous and at last fatal to the moral nature of the 
men so privileged. All down the ages, Privilege has fruited in vain-glorious 
show, pretensions to unique and exclusive divinity, luxuriousness and other 
anti-social instincts. Proverbs are saturated with this thought, religions 
permeated with it. It is an axiom of democracy.*' 

"But the luxuries of the rich are supplied by workers — ^they are paid for 
their work — ^they are given employment — ^wealth is thus dflEused." 

"Now, I wish you hadn't said that. Why even the university econo- 
mists, the very last people on earth to learn an)rthing at all, have long ago 
given up that contention. Solomon gave three thousand concubines em- 
plo)mient, so the good book says. How were they fed and clothed and en- 
tertained? Why with wealth which old Solomon extracted from the pro- 
ducers of such goods. What did they contribute to the sum of goods produced 
in Solomon's kingdom? Nothing. Their support was manifestly a charge 
upon production, a burden. And so it is today with the suppliers of luxuries 
to the rich. They are withdrawn from productive employment and con- 
stitute an additional burden upon those who do produce the useftd things. 

"Why look right here in Texas. The profits in the cattle-business have 
shortly sextupled. Yearlings sell for $35 per head, and yet the cow-bo3rs, 
the actual producers of cattle, are still paid but $30 per month and keep, 
as they were a few years ago when yearlings sold for $35 per dozen. Spec- 
ial Privilege, in this case, is derived from monopoly of vast tracts of cattle- 
producing land. Ride up now to a ranch home, and ten to one you will find 
it to be either a cowboy-hut or foreman's home. Where are our old time 
productive cowmen? Why, they are transformed into cattle-kings and you 
find them in elaborate urban homes surrotmded by servants; indtdging in 
expensive automobiles, and luxuriating in tourist-hotels on the Gulf. You 
find them, in short, everywhere except on their ranches and engaged in about 
every activity except productive activity. And our cattle-kings are 
amateiu^ in the art of useftd living compared with the older privileged 
classes of the East. I take the example of a privileged class nearest at hand 
which happens, indeed, to be about the cleanest and sanest of the privileged 
classes of America." 

"Well," said the defender of privilege, "you've talked me to my comer, 
not to say, into my comer." He rang the bell and left the car. 

"But what would you do about all this," I asked, anxious to here this 
expositor to the end. 

"Destroy every vestige of privilege," he said emphatically. 
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"But you would have to destroy many men, then, of great natural 
endowment, privileged by Nature, so to speak." 

"Equality is the greatest and most inspiring ideal which the thinkers of 
this age can conceive of. If we destroy man-made privileges, and go on 
propagating the race for a few centuries under conditions of absolute equality 
of opportimity, God, or Nature, or whatever you want to call it, will take 
care of the result. Scientific breeders of animals will tell you that inequal- 
ities of natural endowment will tend to disappear under conditions of equal 
opportxmity. Be that as it may, it is clear to me that the abolition of all 
privileges makes for a happier human race. But to get back to the point 
I started arguing about, namely, the correct theory of the control of wealth, 
my point of view may be summarized thus: 

"Man develops anti-social instincts to keep pace with the increase of 
his unrestricted control of wealth, thus giving no guarantee that expanding 
economic power will be used by him to further the welfare of the general 
public. Concentration of wealth for productive purposes may be effected 
by cooperation, by legitimate profits of trade, by collection of taxes, the 
concentration of the same by Special Privilege being about the worst way, 
since wealth is thus brought together independent of the demands of the 
general public, and control thereof being consequently autocratic. A river 
is an accumulation of minute streams, and great productive enterprises often 
represent confluence of the tiny rivulets of penny-purchases. DiflEused con- 
trol of wealth is better than autocratic control ; economic or natural concen- 
tration is better than artificial concentration. Artificial concentration and 
autocratic control burdens one class with the fardels of necessitous defense 
and useless luxuries, leaving the mass to grunt and sweat out a poorer life; 
while natural concentration and democratic control eases the yoke and 
lightens the burdens of the producers, at the same time repressing anti-social 
instincts by turning the energies and abilities of all into productive chanels." 
As I reached my comer and swung off the car, a man across the aisle, as 
I saw through the window, had engaged our iconoclast in a further dispute. 



No GOVERNMENT can possibly prevent wrong doing, because the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within. The most that governments can do is to magnify and 
develop the good there is in humanity and minimize the effects of the evil. 
It absolutely cannot make men better and it may lead them to be worse if it 
interferes with the growth of the kingdom within. — ^James Bellangee. 

The most democratic and the most autocratic of all governments is the 
Divine Government. Its democracy makes every individual responsible and 
its autocracy consists in the immutable conditions imder which the individual 
must act — ^James Bellangee. 
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REVERIES OF A LANDLORD. 



{For the Review.) 



By BENJ. F. LINDAS 



Our family had long been known in the community as solid and sub- 
stantial. Our possessions, that had been on the tax rolls for a time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, comprised tenements, 
business houses, innumerable dwellings, and coimtless acres of suburban and 
farming land. My greatest inconvenience was to check up agents' rent state- 
ments and bank checks, and discover some method to keep at bay the ever- 
recurring ennui. My father, as I remember him now, was sleek; well-groomed 
and, in the eulogistic words of the daily paper, a solid business man who had 
helped to develop the wilderness.. I can hear him now, as he sat in the 
library in his luxurious rocker, ramble reminiscently, "Yes, my boy, everyone 
must furnish something to the old world to keep it going. It was that way 
in my day — and some fine men I rubbed shoulders with. There was old 
Jones. Why! nearly all the handsome structures that adorn the town owe 
their origin to his inspiration. He was an artist, a lover of the beautiful — 
but he died poor. And Grizzly Smith, jovial old companion — ^he was a living 
d)niamo; radiating life, and vim, and energy wherever he went. He lined 
the tracks with factories, he advertised us to the world, but he also grew 
old and shabby, ^nd slipped away. What did I furnish, you say? Well, I 
furnished the land, and I am still furnishing the land, and I will always furnish 
the land, because it is the same land. As I ?lway^ told you, each one of us 
must furnish something for the good jf the world." 

I was thinking over these old times as I leisurely drove through the woods 
one cool, pleasant day in autiunn to spend a few days on our country estate. 
It was one of those afternoons in the early fall, when the trees, and bushes, 
and grasses, and flowers seem to be burning in one last, magnificent con- 
flagration of bewildering colors, and when the hills and valleys look as if some 
invisible hand had flung over the landscape a vast tapestry of wierd, fantastic 
design. The gold of the hickory, the dark green of the firs, the innumerable 
shades of yellow and brown, with a bush here and there adding a splash of 
crimson, were dazzlingly blended, and stood out against the backgroimd of 
vivid blue like the masterpiece of an artist. The birds had not all left for 
their summer haunts, and a wild burst of song would greet us as we rustled 
along through the falling leaves. A gentle breeze just tinged with a touch of 
frost brought an invigorating glow of color to our cheeks. ** Looks deserted 
here," I said to the driver, as I glanced over the endless solitude. **Wonder 
why people don't come out here instead of crowding into the miserable 
cities." **Don*t know, sir," said the driver. 

We had now reached the confines of my large estate, and as darkness 
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was rapidly descending I urged the driver to cut across the fields to the low, 
wide-spreading bungalow, that looked in the distance like the stump of a gi- 
gantic oak. We had gone but a short distance, when in passing a clump of 
bushes, I discovered what seemed to be the chimney of a house that had 
long since fallen into decay. "What is this," I asked the driver. **That's 
where the village stood, before your father bought it; he tore it down — I 
don't know where the people went, sir." 

In a moment more I was in the old home; stretched out in a huge chair 
in the living-room, before a fire that roared and crackled in the open fire-place, 
throwing flickering shadows over the hardwood floor, and filUng the whole 
apartment with a warm, cozy glow. 

I gazed into the fire with contentment, when suddenly it seemed as if 
my whole being was dissolving in the lurid glare of the flames, the room melted 
away like a mist, and I foimd myself in a village street. What hills were 
those in the distance? Where had I seen before that lane of majestic, spread- 
ing elms? Why, I knew them well — ^they belonged to me — ^they were the ones 
I had passed in my drive that afternoon. 

It was a pretty, smiling village. Well back from the grassy street, and 
anchored to the velvety lawns with chains of flowers, were the quaint homes 
and cottages. Bright-faced children romped and laughed in the shade. In 
one of the door-waj^ stood a mother with happy and contented smiles dimpling 
her cheeks, while from a window glowed the sweet, angelic face of an old lady, 
silently knitting. **A paradise on earth," I said to myself, as I inhaled the 
intoxicating odors of the earth. Then down the lane came golden-haired 
children to meet me with shouts of joy. Why, those were my children, and 
that trim, lovely matron waving her hand at me from the gate, was my wife! 

The fire had fallen low dtiring my reverie. I threw on another log and 
as the sparks ascended in the chill, evening air, I centered my thoughts again 
on that beautiful vision. But an ominious change has come over the scene. 
It is sometime later, and I am again walking down the wide, sun-checkered 
street, but it seems as if a pall were slowly, steadily, settling over the land- 
scape, chilling the hearts, and bringing looks of sorrow and despair to the 
cheeks. I swing open the gate, walk through the clustered arch of crimson 
ramblers and down the rose-bordered walk to the porch. Two strange-looking 
men are in the living-room. One man, tall and well dressed, with his face 
hidden in the shadows; the other a small man, with a roimd head scantily 
bristled in grey. My wife is in a chair, a frightened look on her pale face. 
"What is the meaning of this," I demanded. "You see," began the little 
man, rubbing his hands, and blinking his rat-like eyes, "this gentleman owns 
all this land. You didn't know it, did you? and he wants it — ^you'll have to 
get out, you know. We're sorry, but business is business." Then I heard 
something about Spanish land grants, bad titles, etc., but red swam before 
my eyes, and I blurted out in a rage, "What! leave my home, the home of my 
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little family, the home that we have built with otir own hands, and christened 
with the tears of our joy^ and sorrows ? Leave this home of my wife and babies ? 
Leave this land that has nourished us since childhood? Leave this home filled 
with the clustered memories of all the yesterda)^? Leave these walks and 
lanes, the friendly brook that talks to me in gentle murmurs as I go singing in 
the morning to my work, these flowers and birds and the humble, vine-clad 
church nestling in the trees that crown the hill? And why should I leave? 
These things are mine — ^mine by every principle of right and justice." 

"But the law, my fine friend," puts in the spook in gray, "the law; this; 
man has a deed; a regular deed, a legal deed; this is a civilized coimtry, my 
lad; a civilized coimtry." 

I reached for the old gim that was sltmg over the door. Then the tall^ 
well dressed man turned towards me with a cold sneer on his clean-cut face, 
and for the first time I recognized him — ^it is the form of my father. The 
darkness falls. I arouse mjrself with a shudder. The fire in the grate has 
bmned out. 

:ie :ie * :ie a|c 

I am back in the city — ^in the old home of my parents. The rooms are 
large, the ceilings high. Another year has flown by. It is autumn again. 
Not the gold and bro^^Ti autumn of the country, but the dull, drab, chilly 
autunm of the soot covered town. I am alone in my room, I have a coal 
fire in the grate. The chunks of anthracite have been welded into a steady^ 
livid glow — ^as steady as human affections, I mused, as my thoughts returned 
to my reverie on the farm of the year before, and I try to weave into the 
vapors from the fire another reverie of my fanciful life since then. 

I am again in the village under the elms. The first snow has fallen, 
mantling the hills in glistening white: draping the trees with garlands and 
festoons of winter's flowers; smoothing the highwa5rs, and covering the sor- 
didness of neglect with a flimsy coat of spurious purity. We are leaving the 
old home never to return. Our neighbors have long since scattered to the 
four winds. Our footfalls are deadened in the snow. There are no smiling 
faces at the windows, no welcoming bark from the friendly dog, no shouts of 
children. Nothing but empty houses whose blank windows stare into the 
distance with the vacant look of the idiot. None of us speaks. The train 
pulls into the deserted station. An unearthly whistle breaks the stillness. 
A hill hides the old town from our view. **Don*t worry," sa)rs my wife, 
smiling through her tears, ''you'll make good in the city; perhaps it is all 
for the best." 

We are soon in the hive of the metropolis. Then comes the first feelings 
of despair, and the ceaseless tramp in search of work. Then the realization 
that you are but driftwood in the infinite sea of surging humanity; the awaken- 
ing to the fact, that from East, and West, and North, and South, a ceaseless 
stream of youth and brawn is pouring into the maelstrom of the city, all 
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springing from the same source. Youth with strong, lithe bodies; with mus- 
cles of steel and hearts of gold; men who could coax riches from any portion 
of the earth, yet now scrambling over each other in the wild pandemonitmi 
of chaos. Then come the days of terror; the dajrs when I sit and watch the 
roses fade from the cheeks of my wife, and see the children transformed into 
the driftwood of the tenements. My spirits begin to sink and I slouch through 
the day with the listlessness of the lotus eater. The bright lights begin to 
beckon to me, and I can find my only comfort in the deadening poison of the 
saloon. Every night I reel home a broken, helpless sot, to find my wife sitting 
in the dim light of the lamp, working to feed the little tots who are tossing in 
restless slumber on the ragged couch. Night after night is the same story. 
Then one night I come home and find the room filled with people. My wife 
is huddled in a chair at the window, a picture of hopelessness and despair. 
An officer is bending over the bed. I stagger to him and push him away 
with an oath, and see the mangled form of our little boy, killed while pla)dng 
in the traffic gorged street. I am sobered by the awful shock. The fumes of 
the liquor leave my brain, and with a reawakened vision I can see the ghostly 
specter that murdered my son. I can see myself in the shadow of the dead 
hand that has rolled back the stream of pioneers like a tidal wave until they 
re-settled in the stagnant pools of the cities. I can see personified in the class 
that owns the earth the insatiable greed that holds back from man the very 
means whereby he lives; the lust for power, the grasping selfishness, and the 
inhuman instincts that urge man to gamble in the life and death of his fellow- 
man, and I shriek my impotent denimciation of this twentieth centiuy Herod. 
My thoughts are getting beyond my control, so I arise from my chair, 
brush a hand across my eyes to blot out the horrible vision, and open the 
window to get a breath of the fresh evening air. And as I look into the night, 
I am fascinated by a wonderful star that hangs in the heavens, whose rsLys 
seem spreading and spreading tmtil the moon, the constellations, even the 
earth itself, seem blotted out in the dazzling reftdgence. As I gaze I can 
detect a scene, hazy and distant, like a mirage in its background of palpitating 
heat, and I can discern myself, standing as I am now, while before me is the 
indistinct image of a man from whose kindly eyes radiate pity, sorrow, hope 
and love, while behind him in ever- widening vistas, stretch forms inmunerable; 
gaimt faces of helpless old age, pinched faces of children, appealing faces of 
simken eyed women, listless faces of worn out men; faces without niimber all 
staring at me in helpless wonderment. I strain my ears and can hear the calm, 
musical voice of the man, **I came for all these faces peering at you through 
the mist to take this land that you call your own. I came for the thousands 
of acres covered with the rank growth of the forest and for the thousands of 
acres covered with the ranker growth of the slums. I came to gladden the 
hearts of these men, your brothers, and I came that the meek and lowly might 
secure their heritage of the earth." 
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The scene vanishes, and then, like a traveler gazing at the surrounding 
valleys from some moimtain peak, I witness the transformation that begins 
to take place on the earth. I see the beginning of the second Exodus. I see 
cities emptied of their hordes who spread in every direction over the hills and 
into the valleys, along the banks of rivers and through the dark forests, across 
the deserts and over the prairies. I see them reclaim the deserts, clear the 
forests, drain the swamps, and dot the horizon with hamlets, and villages, 
and towns, while the products of their labor flow to the four comers of the 
earth in a never-ending golden stream. In the reconstructed cities I hear the 
wheels of countless factories whirr in rythmic imison with the songs of the 
well nourished workers, while universal leisure unlocks the portals of the human 
heart for the reception of new truths that are already beginning to blossom 
into tmexempled advances in literature, the sciences and the arts! 

On the rolling acres of my coimtry estate a new village is springing into 
being; new vine clad cottages are nestling in the shade of the elms, and once 
again the voice of childhood is rivaling the music from the feathered songsters 
in the trees. Once again I am musing under the old oak on the hill, with my 
gun by my side and my dog stretched in contentment at my feet watching in 
silent wonderment the paradise regained. Slowly and silently the sun sinks 
to rest and a breath of evening air stirs, and I find, in the words of quaint, 
lovable Ike Marvel: **Night had now come, and my day tmder the oaks was 
ended. But a crimson, belt yet lingered over the horizon though the stars 
were out. A line of shaggy mist lay along the surface of the brook. I took 
my gun from behind the tree, and my shot pouch from its limb, and whistling 
for Carlo, I strolled over the bridge, and down the lane, to the old house under 
the elms." 

**I dreamed pleasant dreams that night — ^for I dreamed that my reverie 
was real.'* 



BELLAN6EE <<MAXIMS.' 



No real progress was ever made by force. Development can alone pro- 
gress through growth. 

The reason why the yotmg with their ignorance consider the old out of 
date with their wisdom is not because they have more knowledge, but a more 
progressive and advanced viewpoint. They start with their active and quick 
perceptions where we, with our precepts, habits and prejudices leave off. 
They are taking coimsel of their hopes and aspirations while we are clinging 
to our memories, our fossilized opinions and our unfinished purposes. 

Dislike of work results less from fatigue than from discredit placed upon 
it by efforts to magnify self and belittle others in efforts to show one's self 
superior to the need of work. 
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THE TALE OF A SUIT 



{For the Review) 



By HON. JAMES F. MZNTURN, Judge Court of Appeals, New Jeney* 



About the time I began to practice law I became interested through 
clients in the struggle of the Irish tenants to possess the land. While 
joume)dng from Buffalo I became interested in the newspaper accounts of 
the lectures of Henery George, and observing that these lectures served to 
elucidate the problem of the Irish tenant farmer, I inquired at the newstand 
for the works of Henry George, and was handed two paper-covered books, 
"Social Problems** and "Progress and Poverty." On the train coming to New 
York I began reading them. 

Needless to say that once I had entered the charmed edifice there was 
no retreating. The door closed behind me to every other species of literature, 
and by the time the train reached New York I had finished * * Social Problems* * and 
was well into the entrancing pages of "Progress and Poverty.** There are books 
which one may peruse and cast aside for days and weeks imtil sufficient leisure 
time is had to resume their perusal, and the reader is in no wise perturbed by the 
intermission. Then there are others which once begun will not be denied, 
but pursue the reader day and night. Such to me were these two famous 
books. 

Like most lawyers and students of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, my 
conception of the land problem was circumscribed by the notion that it 
presented only a question of property, the fundamental concept of which 
was the feudal tenure supplemented by the Decalogue doctrine of meum and 
tuum. This education had made it difficult for me to deal in foro 
conscietUiae, as the lawyers say, with the Land League problem of restoring 
the land without compensation to the so-called landowner. But the awaken- 
ing came when I read these books and I lived in the hope that some day I 
wotdd enjoy the honor of greeting their author. 

The opportunity came in a most unlooked for manner. A n^m named 
Hutchins died in the neighborhood of Camden, New Jersey, leaving a last 
will by which, after almost disinheriting his second wife, he left the bulk of 
his estate to his children by his first wife and ten thousand dollars to a friend 
to be called "The Hutchins Fimd,*' to be controlled by Henry George, "for 
the express purpose of spreading the light on social and political justice and 
liberty in these United States of America by the gratuitous, wise and economi- 
cally conducted distribution all over the land of said George*s publications 
on the all-important land question and cognate subjects.** So read the terms 
of the bequest. 

This will was contested by the heirs, and after a hearing before the 
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Court of Chancery, the vice-Chancellor presiding, decided (I quote) "that 
a bequest for the distribution of books in which the author describes the 
system by which the land owners hold the title to their lands as robbery is 
not such a charity as the courts will enforce." 

'^i I always felt that this adjudication was anomalous in jurisprudence and 
shotdd be reversed at the earliest opportimity, but I did not foresee that at 
an early day I should be instrumental in having it so declared. But while 
seated in my office one day shortly after the determination of the case a short, 
well-built gentleman, plainly attired, entered and presented a letter of intro- 
duction from Louis F. Post, with whom I was acquainted. The letter intro- 
duced me to the author of ''Progress and Poverty," and my hope was realized. 

The man I saw before me was of striking appearance and unusual in- 
dividuality. His head was large, and his forehead broad and high, and 
beneath two bright eyes that directed their vision to you and at you unflinch- 
ingly and constantly. His beard was dark reddish and somewhat touched 
with gray. But what struck me most forcibly was the childlike simplicity, 
candor and outspoken honesty of the man as manifested in his conversation. 
This element of his personality was what Dr. McGlynn in after years referred 
to as the Christ-like character of the man, and what induced others in a less 
loving spirit but with no small degree of truth, as is now acknowledged, to call 
him **St. George." To me it was the sense of intellectual and moral great- 
ness of the man that impressed me and that seemed to permeate the room, as 
though some great figure out of the pages of time had suddenly presented 
himself before me. 

His errand was a simple one. He did not want this ftmd. His books 
circulated themselves. He had been down to Camden to investigate the 
situation and he found an old widow left without sufficient means to support 
her. He had never known of the existence of Hutchins, but had learned 
from the widow that the children were bitterly opposed to her and that she 
expected no help from that quarter. Mr. George went to the children — 
grown up persons — and explained the situation to them. He offered to 
give his bequest to the widow provided they would turn over a like amount 
from their share to her; but they refused. He desired that I should arrange 
to turn over to the Court the amount of his bequest so that it n:iight be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the widow. I told him that it could not legally 
be done. He thought he cotdd see the Chancellor and make the offer that 
some means might be devised to accomplish it. 

I gave him a letter of introduction to the Chancellor, after advising 
that he owed it, in justice to himself as well as to the correct establishment 
of the law for futtxre generations of reformers, that this adjudication of the 
Court of Chancery be reviewed and set aside. He said that it had never 
occtirred to him in that light, but that he would advise me after he had con- 
sulted with the Chancellor. 
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In due time I heard from him. The Chancellor had confirmed my ad- 
vice and there was nothing left to do but continue the litigation on appeal. 
The argument in the Cotirt of Appeals was most interesting, due mainly to 
the fact that it consisted in large part of an economic discussion, interlarded 
with constitutional principles. In the court below the Vice Chancellor had 
predicated his view largely on the fact that Mr. George had referred to the 
present system of landowning as "robbery." In the Court of Appeals it 
was made apparent that he was not the first reformer to use strong language 
in condemnation of an existing iniquity. The great Master of the Christian 
Dispensation, it was shown, had referred to the entrenched owners of priv- 
ilege in His day as **thieves," and had whipped them out of the temple. 
Their religion, all a veneer, was likened to **tinkling C3mibals** and they them- 
selves were called "hjrpocrites" and compared to **whited sepulchres.'* So 
also the acknowledged literary authorities of the 19th century, like Herbert 
Spencer, realizing the rank injustice of the system, had declared in ** Social 
Statics," "Had we to deal with the original robbers we should make short work 
of it." Copious extracts from "Progress and Poverty" were read to a court 
that was all intense with the novelty and educational force of the argument. 
The final excerpt was from "The Problem of Industrial Life" — ^the closing 
chapter of the book. "I have in this inquiry followed the course of my own 
thought. When in n:iind I set out on it I had no theory to support, no con- 
clusion to prove. Only when I first realized the squalid misery of a great 
city, it appalled and tormented me, and would not let me rest for thinking 
of what caused it, and how it could be cured. But out of this inquiry has 
come to me something I did not think to find, and a faith that was dead re- 
revives." 

This was enough. It was an appropriate, eloquent and convincing 
peroration. It suppUed the raison d'etre for the work; and it opened in the 
full sight of the judicial eye the great soul and the inspiring imagination of 
the man behind the book. In a few weeks the decision came overturning 
the judgment of the cotirt below. Chief Justice Beasley, one of the shining 
Ituninaries of the New Jersey Supreme Court at that period wrote the opinion 
and stated therein: "These works of Mr. George have greatly elucidated 
and enriched in many ways the subjects of which they treat and are very 
valuable contributions to the science of econon:iics." And again, "It has 
not been and cotild not be reasonably alleged that the writings in question 
are either sacriligious or immoral." 

And again referring to the argument that the books charged that the 
present system of land tenture was based upon illegality, he says that if such 
a theory were acknowledged as a basis for legal criticism, "It may well be 
doubted whether it would not be altogether impracticable to discriminate 
between the works of the leading political economists^ of the present age, 
for it is believed that few could be found that do not in material partic- 
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ulars make war more or less aggressive upon some parts of every legal sj^tem 
as it now subsists. Certain it is that neither the political economy of 
Mr. Mill or the ''Social Statics'*' of Mr. Herbert Spencer could be so circu- 
lated, for each of these very distinguished writers denies the lawfulness of 
private property in land." 

In the very first chapter of "Progress and Poverty" Mr. George pre- 
faces his discussion with these lines from Mrs. Sigoumey: 

Ye build, ye build, but ye enter not in 

Like the tribes whom the desert devoured in their sin ; 

From the land of promise ye fade and die 
Ere its verdure gleam forth on your wearied eye. 

With equal appropriateness these lines are applicable to the results of 
the struggle and labors incident to this famous stiit as related to me by Mr. 
George while seated with him in the midst of his family and friends in his 
home in New York City some years afterwards. He had gone to Camden 
after the victory and offered the heirs to contribute the amoimt of his be- 
quest to the old unfortunate widow if they would contribute a like stun, 
but their hearts were adamant and he met with a peremptory refusal. 
Thereafter before an accoimting could be had the trustees of the fimd 
absconded, and nothing in the way of material gain ever reached Mr. George's 
hands as the result of all the effort and struggle. 

Shortly after the lonely old lady died. She had neither kith nor kin 
to solace her d)dng hours, or to close her weary eyelids. Penniless and alone 
they left her in distress and death — a sad montiment to the ambitions and 
altruistic hopes of the donor of the Hutchin's Fimd. But the pathetic clos- 
ing chapter is not without its vision of relief. Another action on the stage 
enobles the scene and spreads the veil of charity over ignoble selfish 
htunanity. 

. When the sun was going down in that South Jersey village a few friends 
of the deceased widow followed in her ftmeral train to the grave where they 
laid her. And when the last clod of earth had been heaped upon her mortal 
resting place, the few simple, kind-hearted neighbors, the only surviving 
witnesses to her misery and distress each turned as they left to shake the 
hand of and call down a blessing upon the solitary stranger in that cortege. 

He had come from a distant city to make one of the mourners. He 
had paid her physician for his attendence upon her, he had ordered the 
funeral director and paid him, and he now stood at her grave with her 
humble neighbors in the old country churchyard. Then her poor world-wearied 
body was laid to rest in the peaceful breast of mother earth. The stranger 
was the author of * 'Progress and Poverty." 

Years have come and gone since these scenes were enacted. Yet as I 
look back and recall the vision of the man and his works, and the tremendous 
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influence for good they have wrought on the world, and the abiding enlight- 
enment that subsists wherever these works are read, the memory of this 
extraordinary man lives again. I am thereby consoled with the belief that 
the fight for the "Hutchin's Ftmd," with its incidental publicity, was pro- 
ductive of a gain that can not be measured in dollars. 

Speaking for myself and the effect of the man and his writing upon 
one bred and trained in the devitalized economy of Adam Smith and inoc- 
ulated with the feudal traditions and the narrow learning of the school of 
Blackstone, where feudal wrongs and injustices are extolled and defended 
as part of a great legal system, I can never sufl5ciently acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude I owe to the author of ''Progress and Poverty," for the illu- 
sions he has dispelled, and for the awakening to a new life of a conscience 
and an intellect theretofore groping in the dark and seeking the light of 
truth and justice in vain. 

The impress of his works upon me is ineffacable, and the memory of 
the man and the vision of htimanity which he pictured mtist linger with me, 
as I feel it will with struggling mankind, to the very end. 



GOLDEN MAXIMS. 



BT JAMBS BELLANGBB 



[The following are epigrams carefully selected from the many memoranda 
books left by the late James Bellangee, of Fairhope, whose death was chron- 
icled in the last issue of the Single Tax Review. There is every reason to 
believe that all of these were original with the gifted mind that penned them, 
though it is not impossible that some of the contents of these little books, because 
kept solely for his own edification, may have escaped being credited to others. 

In making our selections from this collection of epigrams which, though 
lacking the spicy nature of the maxims of Rouchefoucald, or the labored finish 
of those in Colton's **Lacon," are nevertheless striking examples of this 
literary form, we have been guided, not solely by considerations of merit, but 
also by their suitability to these columns. It is not tmlikely, therefore, that 
many of those rejected for this use might be esteemed of a superior order of 
merit. All reveal a fine quality of mind and heart — ^Editor Single Tax 
Review]. 

One wrong never makes a right, but every wrong necessitates the intro- 
duction of some artificiality or conventionality in order to make it endurable. 

We should not judge a man by the company in which he is found, but 
by his influence upon that company. 
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A man may become radical either by vigorous and logical thought or 
by the impulse of strong emotion. The latter form of radicalism usually be- 
comes fanaticism. 

Unless a plan is good enough to work it is not good for an3rthing. 

Any one either too lazy or too ignorant to think is always a conservativs. 

Our accountability to God is brought into hiunan experience by our re- 
lations to men. 

The college Ufe of four years of acquisition of intellectual material 
defeats its aim by the four years habit of method acquired. 

The reason why the pubUc neglects the church is because the church 
neglects the public. 

Unreasoning optimism and moral pessimism accoimt for the incongrui- 
ties of our civilization. 

Does not the tendency of the human mind to accept improven cure-alls 
indicate that the real solution of human difficulties is probably simple? 

Give a man his chance and he is willing to do his share. Deprive him of 
his chance and he is wilUng to deprive another of his share. 

Theories, Uke foods, are harmful if not suitable, and the value of a theory 
consists in its being scientifically adapted to the purposes intended. It will 
not do for a theory to simply make promises; it must make good. We do 
not use as foods every thing that we can swallow or all that tastes pleasant. 

If we would compare ourselves with the ideal model instead of with 
others our ambitions would take a more healthy inspiration and our hearts 
would find no place for either envy or despair. 

The danger of social influences is to draw one's thoughts away from the 
ideal, to give an tmdue importance to imperfect human examples. 

The commendation of a laborer's work, **Well done," is only a part 
even of his deserved wages. 

Vicarious sacrifice, but not atonement, to teach us that the good of all 
is the concern of each, or rather the good of each is the concern of all. 

Love is the medium that separates life into its elements and displa)^ 
their beauty as the prism shows the rainbow hues of light. 

The reason why education does not make good citizens is because the 
primal fundamental facts on which good citizenship depends are not recognized 
in the teaching — ^are not taught. 

Since only a few have the genius or faculty for execution, socialism must 
be autocratic in order to be most highly efficient. A democratic socialism would 
have all the weakness and waste common to man. 
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In a free state of society self-interest woilld make men provident and 
efficient, and would thus teach by example their virtues to others, and since 
example is more potent than precept such free exercise of individuality would 
produce the best restilts. 

Men can never have perfect confidence in each other because each knows 
the other as well as himself to be fallible. They can have confidence in laws 
or principles which they know to be immutable. Hence reform can come 
only by the observance of laws and even these are subject, in human affairs, to 
fallible interpretation and fallible application. 

The weakness of socialism is its dependence at every point upon human 
wisdom. 

A man never exercises his full power imtil in some way he serves notice 
on all that he acts independent of all. 

A true civilization does not attempt to dispense with the necessity of 
private brains or to save the foolish from the results of their folly, but it should 
see to it that the foolish suffer no more than the results of their folly, 
and that the wise reap no more than the sowing of their wisdom. 

If human responsibility is a factor in God's plan, then freedom for the 
individual is essential. 

Between those who wish for socialism to relieve them of all personal res- 
ponsibility and those who would sufiEer abjectly in obedience to the supposed 
will of a fateful providence, there are those who take the middle ground of 
faith in the justice of the Divine plan and a full recognition of individual 
responsibility in conforming to it. 

To accept that which cannot be imderstood is to belittle the imderstand- 
ing and weaken it. 

Let us do our duty and we can depend upon it that God will do his. He 
does not need to be instructed by our prayers. The only prayer he needs 
from us is the assurance of our sincerity by our works. 

Perhaps the world will not be righted tmtil men realize that their indif- 
ference to the woes of others embrutes themselves. 

The Single Tax pools the opportimities for labor. Socialism pools 
the results of labor. 

As walls are not made of a masonry of "lucky stones'* so substantial 
systems of reasoning are not built upon a foundation of mottoes of ex- 
pediency. 

Each soul has a right to a cheery "good morning" from every other soul 
that is met by the wayside. 

Our social Ufe is mainly an exhibition of the tricks we have learned. 
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If working for a living has in it anything debasing it is because God's 
bounty has to be accepted from the hands of man instead of God. 

With many the motto "Do the best you can/* reads, "Get the most you 
can. 

Conscientious decisions on questions involving right and wrong always 
leave the spirit stronger and more beautiful, both in its inner and outward 
manifestations. 

Conservatism and conventionality mask the high minded and virtuous 
as well as the vicious. 

Truth has a big tap root, but error, like crab grass, takes root at every 
joint. 

After every dive in the social swim one is constrained to take a private 
bath of self examination to keep his self respect from pollution. How death 
will shrivel the souls of the great who, without heart or s)rmpathy, promote 
great monopolies that fatten on the miseries of the masses and what expan- 
sion, what growth, what fullness await the spirit of him, who with tmcom- 
plaining patience, labors and even drudges to minister to the needs of the 
world. 

The Single Tax will confiscate the landlord's unnattuul right to the un- 
earned increment and restore to him and all others their natural rights to 
equal shares in "God's botmty." 

The labor question can only be settled on the basis of conscience and 
manliness. Selfish interests are only able to keep it unsettled. 

It is painful to see a thinker go groping about for fear he will btunp his 
head against a thought he cannot comprehend. 

Selfishness, or love of self, is love for the mortal parts of life and perishes 
when life ceases. 

The fault of the rich in their exclusiveness is not so much the desire to 
defend themselves against those whom they fear to find disagreeable, as the 
lack of imagination sufl&cient to apprehend the virtues of those whose lives are 
different from theirs. 

The plucked eagle cannot soar above the cackling hen. 

We are prone to make the Divine Good, or "Good God" a dispenser of 
luck to his favorites chiefly because the evil things of life seem to come by 
chance. 

Sacrifice wins more than pltmder conquers. 

When a man begins to pity himself he begins to 'misjudge others. 

The belief in Socialism is a mark of temperament. 
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Selfishness is founded on the fear of being at some time placed at a dis- 
advantage and its cure is the establishing of conditions which are a positive 
guarantee of fairness. 

So far the church has been too busy imagining a devil to succeed in ap- 
prehending God. 

The ability to find the cause of evils is much more valuable than the dis- 
position to find someone to blame for them. 

The mission of religion is not, as some suppose, to teach us how to bear 
the evils of life, but how to enjoy its good things. 

Sentiment without sense is silly. Sense without sentiment is sinister. 

The dollar is often a stronger motive power than duty, but it is not so 
dignified. 

Men will not contend nearly so hard for what they earn as for what they 
may get without earning it. They are not so anxious to earn as for a chance to 
appropriate. 

A Trust. A device to enable some to appropriate the earnings of others. 

A Union. A device to enable some to earn the appropriations of others. 

Superior ability, no less than inferior,should have an incentive to do its 
utmost, for thus only can it fulfill its mission. 

For restilts intelligence is as necessary as intention. 

The tendency of the times is to emphasize perception at the expense 
of reflection. To magnify sensation at the expense of deliberation. To stimu- 
late the nervous system at the expense of the intellect. 

When the law recognizes robbery of any kind as legitimate, robbers will 
become numerous. 

Socialism is a device to raise civilization on a bottle. 

The evil of unjust institutions is so much greater than the evil of indi- 
viduals as law is more potent than caprice. 

To permit the trusts to carry their plan to full completion and then 
expect to convert it into sociwlism would be like permitting the devil to com- 
plete Hell on earth and then steal his administration with which to set up 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

What keeps some from being wise is the fear of being called fools 
by those they know are not wise. 

Some people imagine that because God gave us the world, it is none of 
his business what we do with it. 

The poor lack patience because of oppression. 
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The infinite plan has made it easier for us to know our duty than our 
destiny because it is more important. 

The rich lack conscience because they oppress. 

The government lacks wisdom because it does not seek to promote 
justice. 

Either there are no groimds for faith in the sufficiency of Grod's boimty 
or else there are ample reasons for believing that there is a way possible for 
all to enjoy it. 

Not only is it unjust to the utmost limit of discourtesy to blame any- 
body for an)rthing, but it is debilitating to the extent of cowardice to one's 
own sense of responsibility. 

As long as men difiEer in any way there will be competition of some kind. 
Death is the only cure for competition. 

Those who have been politically plimdered have themselves politically 
blimdered. 

Class hatred can never atone for class folly, nor can class prejudice 
give class strength or class wisdom. 

One can give more effective service in the rank of brotherhood than in 
the file of servitude. 

The superior should nile. But themselves, rather than inferiors. 

Under Single Tax every bit of private effort saved becomes a public 
benefit by being reflected in the value of land. 

It is the class that wish to get something for nothing that need magis- 
trates and police and in proportion as that desire dominates a man he will 
bear watching. 

The idea that right will in the end prevail does not justify the hope that 
mere believing will bring salvation. 

We can no more socialize private business than we can socialize private 
brains. 

The worst things about other people are those that our imaginations 
furnish. 

In these modem days the world gives no room for the poor, no peace 
for the rich. 

A man cannot choose for himself a master. If he were capable of thus 
choosing wisely he would not need one. 

If working for a living take the form of accepting God's bounty, it cannot 
be debasing. If any man can claim credit for giving work, that work is as 
debasing as any beggar's dole. 
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If we would ctiltivate ideality more we would need fewer of the stem 
lessons of experience. 

It is a risky thing to try to do goad with great wealth. 

Art, to be true art, must meet the desires and aspirations of the artless. 

The mule is the only chronic kicker that has a reputation for usefulness. 

Since all the processes of the arts and manufactures are dependent upon 
divine laws, the development of a great factory should be regarded as an 
expression of the divine mind, rather than the work of human ingentxity. 

Socialism is so facinating to think of, so easy to talk about and so hard 
to work out, there is little hope of anything practical being done on that line. 
Men give their lives and labor to what can be worked out, their dreams and 
sentiment to what can be thought out and their leisure to what can be talked 
about. 

I never feel so much like a hypocrite as when I meet a beggar. 

Because a man's head is shaped differently from yours is no reason why 
you shotild insist upon using your head for him or requiring him to use his 
hands for you. 

A dollar sacrificed for a reform is worth ten dollars invested in it. 

A man should not be compelled to do any thing, but he should be per- 
mitted to do all that he can. His wants will furnish all needed motive. 

The purpose of appetites and desires is to lead men to do the neces- 
sary things, and under proper arrangements the doing would be no drudgery. 

There was never a grain of wheat groimd with a single stone. When 
trying to work reform find both stones. 

Since the land was given in common to man it should be held in common, 
but since var)dng minds and tastes were given to men in severalty they 
should be used in severalty. 

In what way can one be more helpful to others than by bringing them 
into their true relations with each other in God's plan? Brotherhood is the 
expression of that relation. 

Sympathy is the assurance to another that you will not oppose his claims 
to a common brotherhood. 

The reason why the *Veak things of the world confound the mighty" 
is because they follow nature while the mighty follow their own conceits. 

In nature all phenomena are consequents or results of conditions. 
There are no rewards and pimishments. Human laws would be more effective 
if they worked along the same lines. 

The appetite for the body; the conscience for the soul. 
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There can be no more dignified and courteous way to convince others 
that our theories are correct than for us to make them in some way the basis 
of our action. 

The public pays much greater heed to a going concern than to a com- 
ing millenium; to a working hand than a talking tongue. 

Argument is often taken as antagonism; at least as criticism. Mere 
theory is usually regarded as improfitable speculation of doubtful utility 
and questionable feasibility. But example is alwa)rs accorded the credit 
of sincerity, the social fellowship of attention and, if successful, the rank of 
leadership. 

We would never become wise if we were led. We woilld never become 
free if we were driven. We must walk of our own accord and according to 
otu" best judgment. 

The trouble with most reformers is that they never want to imdo bad legis- 
lation, but prefer to enact new laws that will cotmteract the evil of the old ones. 

The hardships that nature imposes may harden the hands, but they do 
not harden the heart. 

We need a right consciousness more than a class consciousness. 

Nature often raps us on the knuckles when we reach for what does not 
belong to us. But our knuckles grow callous. 

By our mistakes we learn wisdom. By our successes we acquire the 
folly of conceit. 

The concessions of right are more satisfying than the conquests of might. 

The popular ideas of Providence: The power that takes care of the 
improvident. 

Tt is so much easier to imitate than to initiate. To assent than to 
think. 

If we rob others we rob ourselves. When we destroy the liberties of 
others we render our own less secure. 

Rules cover more cases than their exceptions; therefore what serves 
the general good is better than what seems of special advantage to the few. 

Any institution worked out on paper is apt to be overworked. 

If success comes through the possession of some monopoly it is usually 
accredited to shrewdness, and the failure of others to inferiority. 

It is not necessary to show your disrespect for another's principles if 
you make known to him your own and convince him that you thoroughly 
respect yourself for them. 

Money talks, but it talks nonsense often. 
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BI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 



BT THE EDITOR 



There is but little in the results of the November elections of interest 
to Single Taxers. The defeat of women suffrage in the three States of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts marks time on the certain road to 
victory for that reform, and to those of otir faith, who as fundamental dem- 
ocrats need no argument to convince us of its righteousness, can occasion 
neither exaltation nor regret. The defeat of a vicious tax amendment, of 
doubtful intention, in this State is a matter on which we may congratulate 
ourselves. It appears to have met with the fate that was visited on all that 
Senator Root characterized as his "crowning life work,*' and there is a cer- 
tain pathos in the overwhelming majority by which this laboriously reared 
structure was rejected. 

In Schenectady Dr. Ltmn is again honored by an election to the may- 
oralty, and this is a distinct victory for the forces of progress. Mayor-elect 
Lunn is what might be termed a Socialist Single Taxer or Single Tax Social- 
ist, and though we refuse to believe that the designation permits of a strict 
analysis, we will not seek to accentuate this difference until real occasion 
arises. Dr. Ltmn's election reflects credit upon the intelligence of the people 
of Schenectady. 

The Single Tax is defeated in Pueblo by a majority of 301. This does 
away for the present with the attempt to apply it in that city. 

We shall likely hear a great deal as time goes by of the failure of the 
Single Tax in Pueblo. The Single Tax is a failure wherever they have not 
got it. It was a failure as tried in Pueblo, because its administration was 
in the hands of a hostile assessor and because the assessment was a swindle. 

The assessed value of land was raised 62 per cent, but the assessed value 
of workingmen's homes increased 60 to 90 per cent. ; in many cases improve- 
ments were raised much more than lots by additions over that of 1912 of 
130 to 135 per cent. Some of the better homes of the city were raised from 
100 to 200 per cent. Outl)ring lots were raised only 10 per cent. It was 
a bold and audacious attempt to discredit the system, and in a degree has 
succeeded. But the Single Taxers in the city were not idle. They issued 
a Bulletin demanding that the system for which the people voted be 
given a fair trial, and giving detailed figures of the fraud that was being per- 
petrated on the taxpayers. But for the present the battle is lost. 

Three Single Tax members of Assembly have been elected in New Jersey, 
John H. Adamson and Josiah Dudley from Passaic county and Herb«t 
M. Bailey, from Bergen. 
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The defeat of Peter Witt for the mayoralty of Cleveland is a matter 
for deep regret, especially as Mr. Witt attempted no concealment of his con- 
victions as a Single Taxer. We in New York who have heard Mr. Witt, and 
Review readers everywhere who have followed his career, know him as 
a worthy follower of Tom L. Johnson, of revered memory. His tribute to 
the dead leader in a recent speech made in the course of the campaign in 
Cleveland will bear quoting here. In victory or in defeat the sentiments 
to which he gave expression should be an inspiration to those who in the pur- 
suit of political office are so often tempted to minimize the great truth to 
which they are committed. Peter Witt has stood the test, and it is up to others 
who, by more or less devious ways are seeking in this State to compass their 
political ambitions, to remember that such honors even if won are dearly 
bought at the sacrifice of the cause to which at one time or another they have 
pledged their adherence. And we who know them must not be led astray 
by the delusive notion that it is to the advantage of the movement to elect 
Single Taxers to office. It is to our advantage to hold them rather to a strict 
accountability to their faith in word and deed, maintaining at most a purely 
passive attitude if not one of direct antagonism where there is even a suspic- 
ion of an attempt on the part of nominees to conceal their previously pro- 
fessed adherence to our principles. It is time that we proclaimed with a 
solemn insistance this policy of solidarity. The future of our movement 
in a great degree depends on what attitude we assume to Single Taxers seek- 
ing office. Any other policy than the one indicated serves to bring contempt 
upon the movement. However we may wish personally to see our friends 
prosperous and successful we are not in the office brokerage nor employment 
agency btisiness. Single Taxers should get office by our votes and through 
our efforts only where and when they stand publicly for a Cause, the im- 
portance of which dwarfs all petty ambitions, official emolimients or the 
tortuous windings of partisan politics. 

But to quote Peter Witt on the eve of a campaign that was to decide 
his political fortunes, and hats off to him! 

"Where Tom Johnson trod, others will tread! The fight he carried on 
and gave his life for will be picked up by others. The golden days are just 
ahead, not behind, and the struggle will be carried on by those with whom 
the fight is a religion, to bring the day when all will dwell on equal terms, 
one with the other, in the spirit of the brotherhood of mankind. And the 
way to bring that day is by the adoption of the philosophy of Henry George!" 



The incongruities and imperfections that appear in nature are found in 
the details. In her larger aspects she is beautiful. Art is beautiful only in 
detail. The larger works of man are hideously incongruous — J. Bellangee. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 



With this issue a great number of otir 
subscriptions expire. Our friends are asked 
to renew as promptly as possible. The 
Rbvibw needs help. Send such subscrip- 
tions as you can collect from your friends. 



We will accept five NEW subscriptions 
at special rate from Single Tax organiza- 
tions. Secretaries of such organizations 
are requested to commtmicate with their 
members not now on the Review's list, 
with a view to enrolling them as subscribers. 



Ten selected Special Nimibers of the 
Review — the Vancouver, Edmonton, New 
York City, British — will be sent on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. 



The work on the Quinquennial Year 
Book is proceeding. Nine hundred pledges 
to date have been received. In addition 
162 public libraries have pledged their ad- 
vanced orders. It will be the biggest event 
in the Single Tax world for many years. 
Send for particulars and prospectus. Also 
send suggestions. We want to hear from 
everybody. Fuller details of the progress 
of the work will be given in next issue of 
the Review. 



We offer apologies to our readers, and 
more particularly to the Hon. Robt. S. 
Phifer, Jr., of Jackson, Miss., for our 
statement in last issue of his defeat at the 
primaries for the office of mayor of Jack- 
son. Mr. Phifer has not been defeated, 
but is still running. He has announced 
his candidacy at the primaries which will 
be held in November 1916, on a Single 
Tax issue, and he has issued a pamphlet 
which is a striking declaration of prin- 
ciples. Mr. Phifer believes the Single Tax 
is growing by leaps and botmds in Miss- 
issippi, and he hopes to see his State the 
first to adopt it. 

He will have introduced into the 
legislature a home rule amendment, a 
bill to exempt cattle and fences, a bill 
to exempt all farm improvements, and 
a Somers system of assessment bill. 



DEATH OF JOSEPH F. DARLING 



The University of California is in need 
of No. 2 of Vol. 14 of the Review. 



Joseph F. Darling died Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6, in this city, in which, as a stormy 
petrel of politics, he had for a ntmiber of 
years stood for many reforms. He had 
attained the age of fifty. 

Tactless, careless of consequences, 
often inunoderate of speech, incapable 
of associated effort, but strong, imcom- 
promising, brave and self-sacrificing, 
Joseph Darling had seen the ruin of his 
personal fortunes as the consequence of 
his stand for social justice wherever a 
righteous but despised cause needed an 
advocate. Let this be remembered to 
his credit, and his errors of taste and 
judgment be forgotten. 

Higher praise than this can be given 
no man, that for the cause he esteemed a 
righteous one he would have laid down 
his life. And in all his tempestuous 
career, whether chained in a Guatemala 
cell awaiting a possible order for execu- 
tion, or as a law3rer facing a hostile court 
and the threat of disbarment in the 
interests of a woman he deemed imjustly 
accused, Joseph Darling was always at 
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war with the defenders of existing insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Darling held but one political ofEice, 
that of Deputy Attorney General of the 
State of New York, though he was the 
Land Value Tax Party's candidate for 
Congress in 1910 and for District Attor- 
ney of New York County in 1913. ^ 

Two of the victories to Mr. Darling's 
credit was that for free speech in Phil- 
adelphia, in which city he conducted two 
campaigns against the Director of Public 
Safety, and another inducing Mayor 
Ga3mor to issue his famous order guaran- 
teeing the right of citizens to hold street 
meetings without a permit. He fought 
the Sullivan Law prohibiting the right 
to keep and bear arms. 

Mr. Darling was a forcible public speak- 
er, and his knowledge of the Single Tax 
and practical economics was such as 
few possess. Though neither a profound 
nor exact scholar, his range of reading 
was wide, and his judgement of abstract 
moral principles pittilessly tmerring. 
Many things might be said of 'Joe" 
Darling, much in criticism, but he had a 
right to ask both friendly and unfriendly 
critics to say of him what Heine requested 
be said of himself: ''He was a brave soldier 
in the war for htmian freedom." 



THE PRESIDENT SEES IT 



That free land is the regulator of wages 
is brought out very clearly by Woodrow 
Wilson in his History of the American 
People (Chapter 149) in which, referring 
to a period in our history, he says: "The 
New England men wanted the settlement 
of the West held back as much as possible. 
So long as land was to be had there 
almost for the mere asking, at no cost 
except that of the journey and of a few 
farmer's tools and a beast or two for the 
plough, the active men of their own sec- 
tion, whom they counted on as skilled 
workmen in building up their manufac- 
tures, must be constantly enticed away 
by the score and hundred, to seek an 
ndependent life and livelihood in the 



West; high wages, very high wages, must 
be paid to keep them, if indeed they 
could be kept at all; and the maintenance 
of manufactures must cost more than 
even protective tariffs could make good." 
It wiU be observed that it was recognis- 
ed by the early New England protected 
manufacturers that free natural opportu- 
nities and not protective tariffs made 
high wages. They did not urge protec- 
tion as a means of keeping up wages, but 
as a compensation for the higher wages 
they were forced to pay. 



A TRUE CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS, 



Single Taxers are disposed to depre- 
cate the efforts of Socialists to stimulate 
class consciousness, on the ground that 
it foments ''envy, malice and aU tmcharit- 
ableness" and leads nowhere. They be- 
lieve that mankind will be regenerated 
by its virtues, not by the accentuation of 
its vices. 

But there is a kind of class-concious- 
ness which Single Taxers might properly 
cultivate. It is the kind based upon the 
recognition of the fact that there are 
reaUy only two classes in the world — those 
who live by selling to others permission 
to use the earth and those who live by 
selling their labor to owners of the earth. 
There is usually little difficulty for any- 
one to teU in which of these classes he 
belongs. As soon as recognition of this 
simple line of division comes, many 
things now mysterious wiU be made plain. 

Among other things, it will be clear 
why, whenever an onslaught is made upon 
protection, the delusion returns with 
redoubled force; It will not do to delude 
ourselves that the strength of protection 
is merely mercenary or corrupt. It is 
rooted in the belief of millions who un- 
selfishly support it because they think it 
benefits others. They justly point an 
accusing finger at the tmutterable slum 
squalor of British cities and attribute 
some of its hopelessness to free trade, 
which they erroneously assume to be 
Britain's policy. But if it were true that 
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Great Britain had totally wiped out its 
import duties and collected its revenue 
entirely from its internal revenue duties, 
while its working classes might be slightly 
benefited, it is doubtful whether its "sub- 
merged tenth," or "fifth," as it is in some 
sections, would be helped. 

What is the basis of the instinctive 
shrinking which all workers feel for labor 
saving machinery and for freedom of 
imports? Is it not the instinctive rec- 
ognition that they have only labor to sell 
and that whatever economizes labor is 
cheapening it in the interest of the land- 
lords? And as free trade is at bottom 
a labor saving device may that not be the 
reason that the masses ever3rwhere shun 
it? May we even go a step farther and 
say that while free trade is a logical part 
of otir logical S3rstem based on the rec 
ognition of the natural rights of all in the 
land, that it is not a logical part of our 
topsy-turvy S3rstem, which makes the 
few the lords of the many by giving the 
few control of the fundamental source of 
life? 

' In the last analysis, it is only those 
who own the earth, who can create effect- 
ive demand; when their needs are satis- 
fied, unemployment begins. Of course 
they need many to minister to them in 
intermediate ways but they are the apex 
of oiu" inverted social pyramid. Every 
labor saving device tends to satisfy their 
own and their servants needs with less 
labor. No matter how their slaves may 
strive to stimulate their jaded appetites 
satiety is finally reached and then comes 
"over-production. " 

Every time we approach the subject 
of social maladjustment, we come away 
with the same feeling that no reform 
however just or logical in itself can be 
other than a mockery or a curse, tmtil 
the "primal, eldest curse," the exclusion 
of so large a proportion of mankind fixmi 
its rights in the earth, commands the 
assent of the people. 



IS POLITICAL ECONOMY SCIENCE 
OR PURE FAKE? 



A "science" which its votaries refuse 
to define, and sometimes confess is un- 
definable, whose terms hardly two of its 
professors agree to define in the same 
way; a "science" whose followers confess 
is without fundamental principles — ^this 
is the thing that is being taught in our 
universities and colleges by men who are 
getting real money for it. 

In place of statements applicable to 
a science or body of principles we learn 
(The Economics of Enterprize, Herbert 
Joseph Davenport) that "it is super- 
latively important to recognize that a 
complete acceptance of the private and 
acquisitive point of view is the only pro- 
cedure possible in the analysis of the 
phenomena of society organized upon 
lines of indi\4dual activity for private 
gain," in which, behind a wall of words 
we may descry the final abandonment of 
any theory of a natural law of distribution. 

Economics consisting merely of the 
veriest bric-a-brac of disconnected notions, 
has no fixed place as a territory to be 
explored. It is an interchangeable term 
for any intellectual adventure into the 
realms of Finance, Politics or Agricul- 
ture by one calling himself a political 
economist. That makes it political 
economy. There are no principles. 
Prof. Newcomb himself says that there 
are no economic principles to save states- 
men the labor of working out each case 
on its own merits. 

This is an admirable caution of safety 
and convenience, and avoids a world 
of trouble. If Galileo had said, "There 
are no principles of astronomy which 
will save theologians from working our 
their problems on their own merits," 
he would have escaped the rack, for he 
would have had nothing to retract. And 
if similarly before the Inquisition of 
public opinion the political economists 
be cited they can all, individually and 
severally say, la3ring their hands upon 
what serves them for a heart: "We have 
annotmced no principles; we have noth- 
ing to retract." 
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Not only is political economy not de- 
fined, but (such is the melancholy outlook) 
it never will be defined. Bonamy Price, 
of Oxford, in reply to the question, 
"What is Economics," replied, "A precise 
answer will never be given." Think of 
professors of a science that will never 
be defined. But again we ask why 
should they get real money for it? 

These teachers in tmiversities endowed 
by privilege are cautious to a fault. 
Their attitude resembles somewhat that 
of the Indian teacher on a reservation, 
who, when asked by the school board if 
the earth was round or flat, replied: "Some 
teach that it is rotmd, and some teach 
that it is flat, but as for me I teach as the 
parents prefer." 

But these professors and writers on 
economics keep up the pretence of dealing 
with problems that are of interest to 
society, and take themselves very serious- 
ly. They pay each other compliments 
that confer philosophic distinction. Thus 
we read that Professor Clark is "rational 
and monistic," while Professor Patten 
is "pragmatic and pluralistic." (Review 
of Professor Patten's Reconstruction of 
Economic Thought, Political Science 
Quarterly, March 1913.) They make 
extravagant claims for one another: 
Thus Professor Patten actually thinks 
that the rise of Socialism in this country 
is due "in large part" to Professor Selig- 
man's "Economic Interpretation of 
History," calling it the "Bible of Social- 
ism." This in view of the fact that there 
are, perhaps, more Socialists in Oshkosh 
than the total number of readers of 
Professor Seligman's combined works. 
Professor Seligman himself hands out 
compliments of this kind, ad libitum ad 
nauseum. Note these few paragraphs 
among many: "Newman is well known 
as one of the most prominent writers on 
finance." Seligman's Essay on Taxation, 
page 545. 

"The first volume of this great work 
(Adolph Wagner's Science of Finance) 
*is familiar to all students." Ibid, page 
646. "Pierson's treatment is character- 
ized by broad touches; he is one of the 



first to attempt a comprehensive theory 
of incidence combining Schaffles's amor- 
tization theory with some more eclec- 
tic views." Ibid 666. 

In the name of the Prophet, Figsl 



THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE NEW YORK STATE SINGLE 

TAX LEAGUE 



The Third Annual Conference of the 
New York State League met in the parlors 
of the Union Square Hotel of this city 
on Saturday, Nov. 6, and the morning 
session was called to order by President 
Sague at ten o'clock. A letter was read 
from General Gorgas, and another from 
Chancellor Day, of the Syracuse Univer* 
sity, offering accomodations in the tm- 
iversity for next year's Conference. 

Reports of activities in various counties 
of the State were read from Mr. E.fC. 
Clarke, who reported for Otsego; Mr. 
Hutton, who reported for Schenectady; 
Prof. Lewis H. Clark, who reported for 
Wayne; and Mr. H. A. Jackson, of Ton- 
awanda, who reported for Niagara 
Co\mty. 

Mr. F. D. Silvemail, who was present 
in person, read a report of the activities 
in Buffalo by Thos. H. Work. Mrs. 
Katharine E. Bradley gave an account 
of the work in Olean, which included 
mention of the several lectures of James 
R. Brown. A local organization in 
Olean is under way, some forty-eight 
persons having interested themselves in 
the preliminary organization. 

Dr. Thos E. Bullard, of Schuylerville, 
reported for Saratoga County, and Mr. 
F. D. Silvemail spoke briefly of activities 
in Lockport. 

Mr. William McCabe addressed the 
Conference in a speech full of happy 
humor. He has issued a little paper in 
his home town in Suffolk Coxmty to 
arouse the voters and taxpayers of that 
coxmty to the deplorable condition in the 
matter of assessments. Land in Suf* 
folk County is notoriously imder-as- 



Mr. E. H. Underbill reported for the 
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activities of the Manhattan ^ngle Tax 
Club, and Mr. William Lustgarten ad- 
dressed the Conference on assessment 
conditions in Rockland Cotmty, which 
he called the second crookedest cotmty 
in the State, 3aelding the palm in that 
respect to the County of Suffolk only. 

A motion was unanimously carried to send 
a message of greeting to Henry George, Jr. 

At the afternoon session Mr. James 
R. Brown gave an interesting account 
of his work in the rural communities. 

"The Single Tax and Some of the 
Problems of the Day" was the topic of 
Miss Grace Isabel Colbron's address; 
"The work of the Single Tax Writing 
Corps" was treated by DeWitt Clinton, 
Jr.; Miss Mary Boise Ely. "Single Tax 
Intercollegiate Work." Other speakers 
were Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Will 
Atkinson, and Joseph Dana Miller, who 
read an essay entitled "Our Problem." 

The banquet in the evening, which 
closed the convention, was very success- 
ful in point of numbers and enthusiasm. 
Mr. William Lustgarten presided and 
the three speakers were William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. Mary Pels and Hon. 
Francis Neilson, M. P.; and Hon. John 
J. Murphy gave a brief explanation of 
the Single Tax. 

The success of the Conference reflects 
perhaps the greatest credit on Mr. Ben- 
jamin Doblin, who has worked assiduously 
during the past two months to perfect 
arrangements. To Mr. Mark M. Dinten- 
fass is due the thanks of the Conference 
for a moving picture of the gathering to be 
shown on the films of the Universal Weekly 
in moving picture houses all over the world. 



THE SINGLE TAX 



The following outline of Single Tax 
by Joseph Danziger was inserted last 
week in aU the Washington city papers 
as a news item. This is probably the 
first time that such a comprehensive 
^tement of Single Tax principles has 
been published by the papers of a large 
city simply as a matter of news and with- 
out solicitation. 



DEFINITION: The Single Tax means 
the raising of aU public revenue for nation- 
al. State and local ptuposes, through 
taxation of the value of land irrespective 
of improvements in or on it. This ex- 
cludes aU tariffs, licenses, excise taxes, 
personal property taxes, improvement 
taxes and all other forms of direct and 
indirect taxes on labor or its products. 

WHY ADVOCATED: Its adoption 
is urged because the taxes which it would 
abolish tend to check and hamper in- 
dustry and enterprise. It is neither 
just nor expedient that a man who puts 
land to use should be taxed more than 
one who holds an equally valuable piece 
of land out of use; yet that is what the 
present system of taxation actually re- 
qtiires. 

RESULTS OF PRESENT SYSTEM: 
The restdt is seen in: — 

(a) an enormous amoimt of valuable 
land withheld from use on speculation; 

(b) in land but poorly used; 

(c) in old, un.sanitary buildings where 
better ones should be; 

(d) in a lack of proper housing causing 
congestion in cities; 

(e) and in an army of tmemployed in 
a coxmtry with sufficient natural resources 
to support a greater population than 
exists in the whole world. 

RESULTS OF SINGLE TAX: The 
Single Tax would force those now with- 
holding valuable land from use to either 
use it themselves or let others do so. This 
would open to labor the natural resources 
of the coimtry and give opportunities for 
employment to all who would want it. 

JUSTICE OF SINGLE TAX: On the 
ethical side it is urged that what is pro- 
duced by individual labor rightfxilly 
belongs to individuals. In taxing labor 
products the government commits robbery. 
Land, however, is not produced by human 
labor, and what value it has, aside from 
the value of improvements, is produced 
through the presence, industry and enter- 
prise of the whole community. In taxing 
land values therefore there is taken for 
public use what the public has created » 
and to whom it consequently belongs by 
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right. To allow individuals, as we do now, 
to appropriate land values for private use 
is to allow robbery of the public. 

WHERE ADOPTED: Though the 
Single Tax is nowhere in complete opera- 
tion, the principle has been applied for 
local purposes in many cities, towns and 
rural districts of New Zealand, Austra- 
lia and Western Canada. In Californ- 
ia's irrigation districts it has been applied 
for irrigation revenue. Germany applied 
it to her Chinese province of Kiau 
Chiau. Pueblo, Colorado, voted to put 
it in effect in 1916. 

LITERATURE: For complete ar- 
gument students should read "Progress 
and Poverty" and other works by Henry 
George, to be found in all Public Libra- 
ries. Literature on the subject is furn- 
ished free by the Pels Fund of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Manhattan Single 
Tax Club, New York City; the Chicago 
Single Tax Club, Chicago, 111.; and 
the Tax Reform Association, Washington, 
D. C; and numerous organizations in 
other cities. 



DENVER ACTIVITIES 



The Colorado Single Tax Association 
held a public meeting in Weaver's Hall 
Thursday, October 7th, which was attended 
by a large and enthusiastic crowd of 
Single Taxers and uninformed seekers 
of freedom's light. 

Professor Oscar O. Whitenack of East 
Denver High School, one of Colorado's 
most brilliant pedagogues, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His address was one of 
the most interesting and forceful exposi- 
tions of the Single Tax philosophy ever 
delivered in Denver. 

Other speakers of the evening were 
James Eads Howe, the millionaire "hobo" 
(as he styles himself), E. C. Babbitt, of 
Denver; and Mr. Valjean Trimbell, of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

John B. McGauran presided owing to 
the inability of President Ratner to at- 
tend the meeting. Mr. Morris B. Ratner 
is busily engaged in attending to details 
of constructing larger quarters to accom- 



modate a constantly increasing volume 
of business. 

Last Wednesday night a large del- 
egation of progressives dined at the Adams 
Hotel as guests of the Single Taxers. 
The Single Tax Association will have a 
weekly 60 cent dinner at the Adams every 
Tuesday noon. Although imder Single 
Tax auspices, these dinners will not be 
exclusively for Single Taxers. All pro* 
gressively inclined citizens, regardless of 
the nature of their "pet hobby" have 
been invited to these dinners. Various 
subjects concerning progressive legis- 
lation will be discussed by prominent 
speakers from week to week. 

Mrs. Pels and Prof. Barnes addressed 
a large audience in Tilden's Hall on the 
night of Sept. 25. The disagreeable 
weather interfered somewhat with the 
success of this meeting, but those who 
attended were well compensated for 
having braved the elements on this 
occasion. Dr. Tilden who presided at 
the meeting is known throughout the 
United States as an authority on the 
science of health. He is editor of The 
Philosophy of Health, a monthly publi- 
cation some time known as The Stuffed 
Club. Dr. Tilden is a veteran Single 
Taxer, and knows the remedy for social 
disease as well as the method of preventing 
the physical ailments that torment in- 
dividuals and violate natural laws. 



A SINGLE TAX TEST. 



The advocates of the new sjrstem aver 
that it will stimulate business enormously 
and bring on prosperity among the people 
by returning to them a part of what are 
called "socially-created grotmd rents and 
tmeamed increment on site values." Per- 
haps it will — ^we shall see what we shall 
see. At any rate, such a system in New 
Hampshire would hit a large and highly 
respectable number of property owners 
who enjoy prosperity through the enter- 
prise and developing energy of their neigh- 
bors, and whose holdings appear ridicu- 
lously disproportionate upon the tax du- 
plicate and the real estate market. In 
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Other words, the new system appears to 
be designed to reach that class of citizens 
who turn a lot in to the assessor at, say, 
$5,000 for taxes, while they hold that same 
lot for sale at $20,000 to $25,000. Whether 
the Pittsburgh way is the right way or 
not, there can be no question that there 
ought to be a method of taxing the "im- 
eamed increment" of valuable vacant lots. 
This Pittsburgh experiment is worth 
watching. — Manchester (N. H.) Leader. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



A SUGGESTION FOR PROPAGANDA 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

The writter has submitted a plan of 
propaganda to the Spokane Single Tax 
Club which it is believed will prove, 
when put into action, a powerful factor 
in the establishing of equality of oppor- 
tunity, which is the ultimate of Single 
Tax. During the last twelve months I 
have had occasion to personally interview 
probably one thousand men and women 
in this city. All the usual sects, political 
parties and nationalities, were represented. 
I found much poverty in its various 
stages, and with it the varieties of pre- 
judice usually met with in the average 
population. But no matter how strong 
the political ties or religious superstitions, 
when I advanced the proposition that 
Society, which is all of us, owed to each 
of us the Equality of Opporttmity to 
make a living, every person enthusias- 
tically acquiesced, and when asked if he 
would join a league to be called "The 
Opportunity to Make a Living League," 
the object of which would be to secure the 
enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment providing this opporttmity by making 
possible the use of lands now unused, the 
response was in every instance favorable. 
So I do not entertain the slightest doubt 
of the success of such a movement. The 
mass tmderstands what is meant by "the 
opportunity to make a living." It is 
the ambition of every man to get a steady 
job. The mere thought of steady employ- 
ment brings to him and his wife a picture 



of peace and plenty free from anxiety 
about food, clothing and shelter for the 
morrow. So why should not this promise 
of surcease from want command his 
hearty support? This arousing of the 
mass which sooner or later must be brought 
into the movement, is just as feasible 
now as it ever will be. The fimdamental 
thought in Single Tax is now complete 
and is just as sure a panacea now as it can 
ever be. Bring it, therefore, into the 
field of actuality. Gather the mass to its 
support new. While at present it seems 
to be the policy to appeal to the intellect- 
ual I would reinforce this work by ap- 
proaching the millions on a basis under- 
standable by them. A weekly public- 
ation devot^ exclusively to this organ- 
ization, and its work, will be the most 
important feature. The school district 
should be the tmit which could be sub- 
divided for personal house to house work, 
that would be irresistable. The sub- 
scription price of the paper should be 
high enough to meet all expenses of the 
organization. Perhaps one of the papers 
now in circulation could be utilized, but 
the ablest writers should be arranged for 
in any event. — Donald Bradford, Spokane, 
Washington. 



THE CROWNING DISCOVERY OF 
HENRY GEORGE 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

Mr. C. B. FiUebrown, in a booklet recently 
published states that Henry George's 
chief contribution to the movement 
(Single Tax) was to give it "the breath of 
life." His contention is that since 
Ricardo developed the law of rent, and 
Mill advocated the taxation of ground 
rents, that therefore Henry George added 
nothing new to the sum of htiman knowl- 
edge. 

This statement coming from a deep 
student of the works of Henry George 
and one of the strongest and most prac- 
tical protagonists of his doctrines, should 
not go imchallenged. But it deserves 
more; it deserves a clear, comprehensive 
statement of what was the chief contri- 
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bution of Henry George to the scientific 
knowledge of the 19th century. 

I have long held that it was his dis- 
covery of the law of wages, and showing 
the relation between it and the law of rent. 

The discovery of a scientific truth is not 
the discovery of something new, but the 
discovery of a relation as old as nature 
herself, though this relation was never 
before known; hence Henry George de- 
fined truth as a relation. When Coper- 
nicus discovered the true relation of the 
earth to the sun, he discovered a truth 
that had always existed, always would 
exist, yet a law of nature until then un- 
known to mankind. The same was true 
when Newton discovered the relation of 
size and distance to force. 

Before Henry George wrote "Progress 
and Poverty" it had been taken for granted 
that nature's law related only to the 
kingdoms below man. The world was 
astounded, most scholars are still incred- 
ulous when told that nature's laws hold 
as firm and true in the economic and 
industrial world as in the physical. 

This discovery changed, or will yet 
change the philosophic and religious think- 
ing of mankind, "making" (as Henry George 
80 beautifully said) "that faith which 
trusts, but cannot see a living thing," 
proving that the Author of their higher 
laws is a God of benevolence and justice, 

Moreover, the possibilities which the 
discovery of this law of nature holds for 
the uplifting of mankind out of poverty, 
crime, selfishness, disease and _r. war is 
beyond the wildest imagination to con- 
ceive. 

Henry George's discovery of the law of 
wages and its true relation to the law of 
rent overthrew the superstitions of the 
schools regarding "the law of wages" and 
also that wages are paid out by capital. 

It also overthrew nearly the whole 
teachings of socialism, that wages will not 
rise by a natural law, but must be forced 
up by strikes, or by legislature enactments, 
such as minimum wages. To one who 
understands this law, it seems as t3^an- 
nical for government to fix the price of 
wages, as to fix the price of wheat. 



In this great discovery is found also 
the true answer to the contention that 
competition must be destroyed. 

This Truth Broadly Stated 

There are two great channels of dis- 
tribution, each are distinct from the 
other in that each has a different cause or 
origin. These two channels are ground 
rents and wages. The term wages in- 
cludes profits and capital. Wages are 
produced by the added value labor gives 
to the raw material in producing wealth. 
Wages have a labor value, while ground 
rents have a labor-saving value. They 
are produced by industrial and civic 
betterments, by invention, morals and 
general progress. 

The chaimels of ground rents are to-day 
flowing into great lakes of monopoly or 
privilege, so called because those few who 
are receiving them are privileged by law 
so to do, yet they did not produce them. 

This deep seated injustice produces a 
condition of speculative rents, which 
forces down the rate of wages. This is 
their relation. Too high rents make too 
low wages, and profits. 

Change the channel of grotmd rents by 
Taxation and wages will rise by a natural 
law to their economic level. 

The Federation of Labor after spending 
thousands of dollars on a strike, going 
through untold suffering, rejoices greatly 
when the Corporation is forced to come 
to their terms, and they receive a rise of 
ten per cent, yet here, without a strike, 
just by knowledge of this law, and a use 
of the ballot, a rise of fifty per cent in 
wages, and an equal benefit to capital can 
be effected. 

No one saw with clearer vision than 
Henry George that this great economic 
law was also a law of justice among men 
No one saw with clearer vision that for 
men to shape their civic institutions in 
disobedience to this law would be to 
bring about the overthrow of civilization 
by means of war and anarchy; but to 
form their laws in obedience to this, would 
be to bring such peace and prosperity that 
he likened it to the New Jerusalem seen 
by John of Patmos. 
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No wonder his soul was stirred to high 
purpose I No wonder his eloquence gave 
•*the breath of life" to a cause for which 
at last the time was ripe. — ^Elxza Stowb 

TWXTCHELL. 



FROM ONE WHO FIGHTS FOR 
ENGLAND. 



Editor Single Tax Review: 

I take the opportunity of a few da3rs' 
sick leave from the trenches to renew my 
subscription to the Review, which is al- 
ways instructive and welcome. It is a 
pleasant change from the thoughts of our 
misguided assailants. 

What misery their protectionist ideals 
(they are the mainstay of tariffs today) 
and their land gambling (which goes far 
to gag even such lofty sotds as Adolf 
Damaschke and Dr. Schrameier) are 
bringing on their cotmtry and all the world! 
It is a vast pity that Bryan cannot see 
that a state of war is a trivial evil compared 
with the results of protection and land 
monopoly whether in peace or war. 

What might not be done for the world 
if only the United States would take a 
stand for Henry George's philosophy I 
That they might or might not be "at war" 
with any or every other nation at the time 
would matter about as much as if you ate 
your eggs boiled or fried — ^yet poor Bryan 
talks of "peace" in a coimtry ravaged by 
"pirates" and "hordes of ferocious wild 
beasts," as George well said. 

Good luck to you and keep up your War. 
— M. J. Stewart, Falmouth, Eng. 



HOW WE MAY ALL BECOME STATIS- 
TICALLY RICH 



The following letter by a Melbourne 
Single Taxer has been addressed, not 
for publication but in acknowledgment of 
the editor's clear vision, to the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

In your Editorial of the 19th Jime 
you say "Dividing that (the tinimproved 
land value) by the number of inhab- 
itants is merely a sort of grim statistical 
joke." May I point out that this quo- 



tient is most important, but that it repre- 
sents the amount of the National Debt 
per head, not wealth as the statisticians 
would have us believe. 

It comes to the same thing whether a 
Government sells a bearer bond for a 
given annual income for a lump sum or 
whether it sells the title to coUect rent on 
a piece of land for a lump sum. 

Nobody would think of taking the 
market value of the National Debt and 
dividing it by the number of the popula- 
tion to get at the wealth per head. Why 
then should the land value euphemistic- 
ally called "real estate" be treated this 
way and our friends the statisticians ex- 
pect to get away with it ? It is a fine thing 
to see common sense in such a widely read 
paper as the Post for it is quite time that 
somebody called their bluff. 

HEARKEN TO THIS PARABLE.* 

"A certain successful General rettimed 
to his native burg after the war. His ad- 
mirers wishing to make him a present but 
having no money gave him a franchise to 
throw a string across Main street and col- 
lect one cent from all passers by. 

"In the course of time the General want- 
ing ready money sold his income which 
amounted to $10,000 to the public for 
$200,000 in bonds. The purchasers were 
satisfied with 5% on their investment and 
the General blewed the money and died. 

"Many years afterwards a genius arose 
in that town and said, 'Let us cut this 
string' but a great outcry arose against him 
for it was shown that the income from the 
bonds was the sole support of all the wid- 
ows and orphans in the community. Be- 
sides, said the statisticians, you will destroy 
$200,000 of wealth and if you divide that 
by the number of the population you will 
all be poorer by the amount of the quo- 
tient. So the string is still across Main 
Street and they are thinking of putting 
up some more and making themselves 
statistically richer." — Vincent Pantin. 



The Single Taxers of Philadelphia cele- 
brated the birthday of Henry George by a 
"Twilight Pilgrimage" to the birth place of 
"the prophet of San Francisco." 
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WATCHING THE PITTSBURG EX- 
PERIMENT. 



Professors of colleges, taxing officials 
and other public officials interested in fiscal 
reform in many cities of the cotmtry have 
been watching with deep interest the de- 
velopment of the Pittsburgh experiment, 
and now that the new system is to have a 
test of at least two years more it is ex- 
pected that Pittsburgh will be in the lime- 
light, as it is one of the largest industrial 
centers of the country and is the only 
city that is trying out the system of taxa- 
tion on site values only. 

This system is urged by its advocates as 
one that will enormously stimulate busi- 
ness, reduce imemployment and the cost of 
living and bring on permanent prosperity 
by returning to the people a part of what 
are called socially created grotmd rents 
and unearned increment on site values. — 
Galesburg (111.) Republican, 



THE QUESTION GOVERNMENTS 
MUST ANSWER. 



The organized defenders of privilege and 
monopoly are now up against new forces 
which will not qtiietly bow down to par- 
liamentary inquiry or meekly accept the 
law's delay. The millions of landless men 
who have fought and bled for their native 
land will return home some day, soon, we 
hope, and they will be looking about for 
their share of it. They will be putting the 
question: whose land is this for which we 
offered up our lives and our treasure, what 
is its price and to whom must this be paid, 
and why? The answer to this question 
should be found in the State Department 
concerned with Land Valuation. — ^J. P. in 
Land Values. 



MERELY A QUESTION OF GOING ON. 



Don't be discouraged about public owner- 
ship because it will not permanently re- 
duce the cost of living, tmless we settle the 
land question, too. We will settle the 
land question all right in good time. All 
the people, except the land speculators. 



will favor land value taxation, when they 
really tmderstand it; if you tmderstand it 
it's your business to help spread the light. 
But the people are about ready for Pub- 
lic Ownership and we shall get it for New 
Jersey in the comparatively near future. 
I remind you of the land question so that 
you will remember there is another big 
fight "down the lane" and won't "lie down" 
and quit fighting when Public Ownership 
is won. — Edmund Burke Osborne in 
Newark (N. J.) Daily News, 



SELLING THE BIG ESTATES. 



Although few people wish to belittle the 
suffering that the war has inflicted upon 
Great Britain, there is excellent reason for 
believing that the conflict will do the 
nation considerable good. The rough 
awakening which the country was sub- 
jected to, and is still experiencing, will or 
ought to do away with some of that self- 
satisfaction, complacency, and cocksured- 
ness that has been one of Great Britain's 
most powerful enemies. Furthermore, the 
strikes and the threatened strikes, the re- 
fusal of the working men to enter into the 
fight with any kind of spirit, ought to 
arouse the country to the necessity of do- 
ing something to better its rotten industrial 
system. Finally, it is reported, great 
landholders in England are forced, by the 
burden that the war has placed upon them 
to sell or offer for sale some of those enor- 
mous estates that for centuries have been 
kept intact under inefficient or no culti- 
vation. 

Englishmen have realized for years that 
these large estates, kept mainly for the 
pleasure of the landholders, were a burden 
upon the country. Land that might have 
produced a great deal of wealth through 
cultivation remained tmproductive, that 
a few might have sport. It is probable 
that the heavy taxes recently placed upon 
this property would in the end have forced 
the owners either to sell or to cultivate the 
land themselves, thus accomplishing in a 
long period of time what the war threatens 
to do at once; so that those persons who 
find cause for distress^in the breaking*down 
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of the old English traditions may console 
themselves with the thought that the end 
was inevitable. Century-old traditions 
and the tenderest kind of sentiment are 
attached to the old English estates, but 
Englishmen will have cause to congratulate 
themselves if the old system is torn ruth- 
lessly down by the war. — Rochester (N. 
Y.) Union and Advertiser. 



THE REFORM OF TAXATION. 



One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the progressive movement that 
is sweeping over the United States and 
Canada is the attitude of public men 
towards the question of taxation. Taxa- 
tion is a most difficult question to solve. 
No less a statesman than Andrew Johnson 
said that governments were able to solve 
all other questions but this one, and the 
man had not been bom who had thought 
out a perfect system of taxation that would 
place the burden properly on all the people. 

There are a large nimiber of people in 
North America and many in all parts of the 
world who think that the solution of the 
tax question is to be found in the land tax. 
Tolstoi thought long and laboriously over 
the Henry George theory and reached the 
conclusion that it was the one just system 
of taxation, and in his latter years the 
great Russian taught it and preached it 
in his books and in his interviews with men 
in all stations of Hfe. — Mobile (Ala.) Reg- 
ister, 



NEWARK SOLD FOR $760 



An interested expert statistician has 
been making some calculations that he 
believes go to prove that land values in 
Newark have not appreciated in the nearly 
260 years that have elapsed since the found- 
ing of the city. He figures it out from the 
fact that when Carteret bought the site of 
Newark from the Indians in 1666 he paid 
$760. foi* the property. With that sum 
compounded at five and one-half per cent, 
interest, the entire accumulations to Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, would have amoimted to 
$462,299,860. 



Yet'the entire ratables of the city for this 
year amounted to $419,696,342, or $42,703,- 
608 less than the compotmded total of the 
original investment. Furthermore, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the land when 
purchased was unimproved, while the rat- 
ables now include both the realty and the 
improvements thereon, along with person- 
ality. The expert concludes, therefore, 
that the investment was not so largely 
profitable as has been generally supposed 

A stronger case might have been made 
out if the valuations placed on lands alone 
for purposes of taxation had been taken for 
purposes of comparison. The realty, minus 
improvements, in Newark is valued for 
taxation this year at only $173,403,217. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the 
Carteret purchase included much territory 
that is notjnow within the limits of the city. 
A number of municipalities have been 
carved out of the land purchased from the 
Indians in 1666. In any comparison, 
therefore, the valuations now placed on 
these lands should be taken into consider- 
ation.. 

In the municipalities of East Orange, 
Orange, South Orange, West Orange, 
Bloomfield, Glen Ridge and Montclair 
alone, which comprise a part of the New- 
ark purchase, the assessed value of property 
totals this year $178,322,306, thus making 
a total with Newark of $697,918,647, or 
$136,618,797 in excess of the compotmded 
accimiulations figured out by the expert. 

Newark may not have boomed as much 
as was possible during the early days of her 
history, considering location and opportun- 
ities, but no one can say, even in the face 
of the computations quoted, that the city 
has not done quite well. That original 
$750 investment has been worth while as 
viewed two and a half centuries later — 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 



JAMES A. HERNE'S "RIP VAN 
WINKLE" 



I have seen three Rips, that of Jefferson, 
that of Robert McWade, and finally that 
of James A. Heme. This last was a 
wonderful characterization, with all the 
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softness and pathos of the part. I was a 
dwarf to Heme's Rip in the McGtiire 
Opera House days. But fate chose to 
thrust forward Jefferson as the only Rip 
there ever was or ever could be. I happen 
to know better. Jefferson was never the 
Dutchman; he was the Yankee personating 
the Dutchman. But James A. Herne*s 
Rip was the real thing — David Bblasco in 
an old number of Hearst* s Magazine, 



CONCERNING CONFISCATION OP 
PROPERTY BY THE TAXING POWER 



{For the Review) 



The opponents of Single Tax have 
persistently maintained and still vigorously 
insist that a Single Tax upon land values 
would increase the amotmt of taxes levied 
against land to a sum that would make 
its ownership tmprofitable, thereby causing 
the owner to refuse payment of his taxes, 
which in turn would necessitate confis- 
cation of the land by the taxing power. 
Single Taxers are just as firm in their 
contention that this condition would not 
obtain were taxes raised from land values, 
and the following figures are submitted as 
in substantiation of the latter claim and 
in refutation of the stand taken by the 
opponents of Single Tax. 

The Commissioner of Finance of the 
City and Coimty of Denver, Colorado, 
has just, (October 28th., 1916) published 
a list of property in Denver that is to be 
sold in payment of delinquent taxes for 
the year 1914. This list covers approx- 
imately sixteen pages in the Denver Times 
and an analysis of the figures given in the 
statement shows some rather startling 
results, as indicated below. 

There are 6,020 parcels of property in 
this list and the combined charges* against 
them range from 27 cents as the minimum 
amovmt to $12,217.66 as the maximtun 
charge, distributed as shown in the table 
herewith. 

This table shows a very rapid, but 
unifoim decline in number of parcels with 

^Combined chstfges as tued in this article include 
taxes, interest, and penalty for non-payment within 
the specified time. 



increase in amount of charges, yet it seems 
advisable to call attention to what might 
seem a variation from this steady decline 
in two places, namely; where the charges 
change from $6.00 difference to $10.00 
and from $10.00 to $100.00, the parcels 
rising in these two instances from 864 to 
1044 in the former case and from 69 to 
196 in the latter, but when we consider 
the fact that in the former case there is a 
difference of $6.00 between maximum and 
mimimum charges in the schedule and in 
the latter instance $90.00, we see that the 
rise in number of parcels is not so great as 
it should be for the difference in changing 
points in the schedule. 

DISTRIBUTION OP CHARGES, INCLUDING 
TAXES, INTEREST, AND PENALTY AGAINST 
PROPERTY TO BE SOLD IN DENVER FOR 
DELINQUENT TAXES FOR THE YEAR 1914, 
AS PER STATEMENT OP THE COMMISSIONER 
OP FINANCE, DENVER. 



Amount of Charges. No. of Parcels 


let. to 99cts. 


inclusive 391 


$ 1.00 to S 4.99 


1666 


6.00 to 


9.99 


864 


10.00 to 


19.99 


1044 


20.00 to 


29.99 


677 


30.00 to 


39.99 


436 


40.00 to 


49.99 


302 


60.00 to 


69.99 


.182 


60.00 to 


69.99 


123 


70.00 to 


79.99 


86 


80.00 to 


89.99 


74 


90.00 to 


99.99 


69 


100.00 to 


199.99 


196 


200.00 to 


299.99 


64 


300.00 to 


399.99 


24 


400.00 to 


499.99 


9 


600.00 to 


699.99 


13 


600.00 to 


699.99 


1 


700.00 to 


799.99 


3 


800.00 to 


899.99 


2 


900.00 to 


999.99 


2 


1000.00 to 


1999.99 


6 


2000.00 to 2999.99 


1 


6000.00 to 6999.99 


1 


12217.66 


T 


1 
otal 6,020 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET 



The list shows that there are 19 parcels 
more against which the charge is le^ than 
$1.00 than where the charge equals $90.00 
or over. It wiU also be seen that over 
62% of the total number of parcels listed 
carry a charge of less than $20.00. The 
total number of parcels charged with less 
than $1.00 is 391 and, of this number, 
39 are being sold for amoimts of less than 
60 cents. Think of it, 39 parcels of prop- 
erty in Denver are being sold by the City 
for delinquent taxes amoimting to less 
than 50 cents for each parcel. 

The above table also shows that, based 
upon a population of 240,000, Denver has 
one delinquent tax payer for each 40 of 
her citizens. 

According to this table the number of 
delinquencies in Denver rapidly diminishes 
as the amoimt of taxes increase, thus 
conclusively pro\4ng the statement of our 
opponents, that an increase in amount of 
taxes would mean confiscation of property 
by the City, to be, not only absurd, but 
diametrically opposed to the actual facts 
in the case. This, then, puts anti-Single 
Taxers in the extremely awkward position 
of arguing in support of the thing they are 
opposed to. or their position might be 
more graphically stated as follows: — 
Single Tax upon land values would in- 
crease the amount of taxes thereby insuring 
their payment, and we are opposed to 
people paying their taxes. Rather a 
peculiar predicament for one to place 
himself in, isn't it ? 

Probably our opponents will explain the 
increase in number of delinquents as the 
amount of taxes decreases by the statement 
that the mmiber of small, cheap properties 
is so much greater than the large, valuable 
ones. In that case, they had better join 
us because we want to give to cheap prop- 
erty a real value and put it into use in 
order that it may produce the money with 
which to pay the taxes charged against it, 
and property that has no real value we do 
not propose to tax at all. This plan, 
according to the arguments and statement 
of our opponents, would entirely obviate 
the now familiar delinquent tax list each 
year. 



Whether the taxing power appropriates 
your property to its own use or sells it to 
another and retains the proceeds of sale, 
is equally confiscation. Our opponents 
lay a vast amount of stress upon their 
statement, that Single Tax means confis- 
cation of property by the taxing power, 
but they fail to call one's attention to the 
annual confiscation of property for delin- 
quent taxes each year, in nearly every city 
in the country, under our present imjust 
and inefficient method of taxation. 

Is might be a good idea for our opponents 
to ponder well the indisputable fact that 
the City and County of Denver confis- 
cated for 1914 delinquent taxes 6,020 
parcels of property, and that we are not 
working tmder %Single Tax upon land 
values — Robert K. McCormick; Denver, 
Colorado. 



THE BRITISH BUDGET 



(For the Review) 



The Germans have been doing their 
best to stop imports into Britain, and now 
the British have come to their help. Eco- 
nomically there is no difference in the 
manner in which you keep a man away 
from the market. Whether you blockade 
a port, or whether you keep away his 
goods by a heavy tax, the effect is the 
same, you stop exchanges. Today Britain 
is "sparing neither life nor limb" to stop 
imports into Germany and to keep their 
own ports open so that commerce may 
have free course and be glorified. Then 
warning is sent to the world that if they 
attempt to ship certain goods to Britain 
every third article will be confiscated. 

Britain was somewhat proud of its pre- 
eminence in the manufacture of cheap 
candies, cheap pickles, etc. Now the tax 
on sugar is to be increased nearly six fold, 
from 45 cents a htmdred poimds to $2.33. 
Is it possible that the British will have to 
step down and to their preeminence they 
will have to repeat a mournful, vale, vale. 

Mr. McKenna says he is trying to dis- 
courage imports so as to keep up the rate 
of exchange. When the monkey found 
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the frying pan getting too hot, he jumped 
into the fire. When the tailor said that 
he would no longer import shoes, but 
he would make them himself, then he 
found that he could not export so much 
clothing. Are we not warranted in the 
belief that if Britain imports less she will 
export less. What about idle shipping? 
What about idle candy and pickle makers? 

The taxes on sugar , tea, coffee, tobacco, 
cocoa, chicory, dried fruits and patent 
medicines will cut into the quick amongst 
the poorest of the poor. Approximately 
one third of the nation is living either in 
want or on the verge thereof. These 
people have to pare their incomes very 
close to meet their expendittu^. "Put 
your finger in the vise and screw it as 
tight as you can endure," said the speaker. 
"That's rheumatism. Now give it another 
turn. That's gout." In these increased 
taxes on the things the poor must or 
should buy, they are putting on .the extra 
turn. Anyone who has had the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the poor 
of the old land, knows the hardship and 
difficulty of spreading out their few shill- 
ings so as to gain the necessities for a bare 
animal life. 

The papers say that in the income tax 
the rich are hit hard, because the man 
with an income of £100,000 will have to 
pay a tax of £34,020. With a net income 
of £66,000 left, this man will not miss 
the first luxury. He will still be as well 
off as he possibly can be; for his income 
will still be sufficient to furnish ever3rthing 
and a good deal more, than will satisfy 
every rational want. Many of the people 
who will suffer from these increased taxes 
must at times prowl like wolves for some- 
thing to eat. Are not these the men 
who will be hit with a vengeance? 

This income tax deserves a modicum of 
praise; for it is vastly better than import 
duties, and is a much better method of 
taxation than the methods of most of the 
colonies. But the public require still to 
learn that an income tax is not honest. 
The Duke of Westminster is credited with 
an income of $15,000,000 per year, an 
income of which he does not earn a dollar 



in a year. It measures the tribute he can 
extort from the toilers in the factory, the 
shop or on the farm. Suppose the govern- 
ment were to take ninety per cent of that 
income, the duke would still be excessively 
rich. Who would pay that tax? The 
duke, who produces nothing, or the men, 
women and children of toil, who produce 
ever3rthing? 

And herein lies the greatest iniquity and 
the greatest inanity of that budget. It 
does not the first thing to lift up the man 
who is at the bottom, on whose shoulders 
fall the heaviest burdens. He is still 
crushed, while other men are still allowed 
to live by the sweat of their neighbor's 
brow. 

In the Titanic struggle in which the 
British are now engaged, they are not 
taxing so as to combine and concentrate 
the whole energy of the nation. While 
one set of men are putting forth their full 
energy either in the trenches or in the 
factories, another set of men are a burden 
and drawback to the nation. If the idle 
rich, or the half idle, were compelled to 
give their assistance instead of being a 
burden to the nation, then there need be 
neither any deficiency in munitions or in 
men. 

Today the sacrifice and toil fall wholly 
on one part of the nation, while the other 
part can still lounge in their clubs or play 
themselves in their yachts. 

The coalition of the government may 
have been necessary as a war measure; 
but for the time being it is the death knell 
to all reform. . 

Some people predict that this war will 
be followed by a religious revival. If it 
brings the reign of justice, that prediction 
will be very true — W. A. Douglas. 



NOT DISPIRITED IN PUEBLO 



While they cheated us out in the count 
we have won out. We have educated the 
public here as to the right of Single Tax. 
We came within 200 of getting it according 
to the juggled figures. The majority of 
the voters here are for us despite the most 
venal campaign that you ever heard of. 
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JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 



The enemy had all the newspapers and had 
the endorsement of the Commerce Club 
(who voted to put city taxes back on 
commerce and off vacant lots which do 
not contribute a cent toward the main- 
tenance of the club). They circulated 
about all the lies in the calendar to get the 
people scared. 

Now we can at the next election win 
with hands down. You see it takes a 
certain length of time to get people think- 
ing about these things. 

I cannot speak too highly about the 
work Mr. White did here. He managed 
the campaign with consumate skill. He 
is a wonder. Personally, I feel not at all 
discouraged because the next time the 
voters will understand it better. And 
we made such a clean fight and our whole 
bunch are in the best shape we ever were, 
although it is certainly lamentable the 
poor support we have received from many 
of those who should have stood for us. 
We received no support either financially 
or morally, but we have gained grotmd 
here tremendously — Edwin B. Havbr. 



JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 



Our old friend, James F. Morton, Jr., 
who will tour New York State in the 
interests of the New York State Single 
Tax League, though comparatively a 
young man, has had a distinguished career. 

He is a lawyer, a Harvard graduate with 
the degree of A. M. He is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa. To him is due the 
credit of inaugurating intercollegiate 
debates, in the face of much opposition. 

Mr. Mortonis ex-president of the National 
Amateur Press Association, New York 
Councillor of the Esperanto Association 
of North America, in the use of which 
language he is an expert, president of the 
Cosmopolitan Society of America, Ameri- 
can representative Les Amis de Paris; he 
is also a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Morton has visited Europe as an Am- 
erican delegate to important International 
congresses. He is acquainted with several 
European languages. 



Mr. Morton has written poems, magazine 
articles and a number of widely circulated 
pamphlets, among which are: "The Phil- 
osophy of the Single Tax." "Better than 
Social-sm," etc., etc. His "Curse of 
Race Prejudice" is a scholai'ly explanation 
from every angle, of all the current phe- 
nomena of racial animosities, and is an 
index of Mr. Morton's broad-minded sym- 
pathies, wide attainments and powers of 
analysis. Mr. Morton is a fluent speaker 
and debater of long experience. Con- 
gi-atulations are extended to the League in 
having secured Mr. Morton's services, and 
to Mr. Morton in having tound so conge- 
nial a sphere for his exceptional attain- 
ments. 



WASHINGTON ACTIVITIES 



Arthur P. Davis, director of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service, whose portrait 
adorns the frontispiece of this magazine, 
was one of those who argued for the Single 
Tax and answered questions before the 
joint committee on District taxation. 

Mr. W. I. Swanton exhibited his charts 
and advocated that annual assessments be 
made instead of triennial assessments. 

The Committee on Fiscal Relations of 
the Tax Reform Association of the District 
of Columbia, consisting of Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie, Lindas, Davis, Dakin, Keeley 
Adams, Warren and Mrs. Jennie L. Munroe, 
were selected to present the Association's 
brief to the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee at the hearings which took place 
in October on Washington's system of 
taxation. It has been printed and botmd 
in pamphlet form for circulation. It 
attacks the half and half plan, and shows 
the benefits of untaxing btiildings and 
machinery. 



THE PHILADELPHIA CONTEST 



F. W. Rous, secietary of the Single Tax 
Party of Philadelphia, writes the Rbvibw 
regarding the result of the campaign in 
that city: — 

"Regardless of the number of votes 
received, there is one thing we did do, and 
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that is to put the name of the ^ngle Tax 
on the million copies of the ballots, besides 
enthtising 25 or 30 outdoor propagandists, 
each of whom spoke to thousands of persons 
at hundreds of meetings each week during 
the campaign." 



TAXATION 



Taxation afEects everybody, to a degree 
not to be measured by the amount of taxes 
paid. For every tax operates either to 
stimulate or oppress industry. 

A tax on vocations oppresses industry. 
A tax on the product of labor adds to the 
cost, diminishing consumption. But a tax 
on land, according to its value irrespective 
of improvements, stimulates the use of 
land, thereby encouraging production and 
industr3% and, at the same time, discour- 
aging speculation and monopoly in land. 

(Land values are the social product of 
the community, and increase with popula- 
tion and social progress. Land values, 
therefore, constitute a natural and proper 
fund from which to defray public expenses) . 

Manifestly, the people that pay the 
taxes have the right to choose by which 
method those taxes shall be raised. 

To establish this right it is essential that 
every commimity shall have Home Rule 
in Taxation — ^W A. Hunter. 



"WHAT IS PROPERTY?" 



RBV. CHAS. HARDON IN POMONA, CALIF. 

Daily Review. 



There was a short time ago in the New 
York Herald an account (with photograph) 
of Ran Peacock, who was formerly a slave 
in Georgia. Sixty years ago he was traded 
for a piece of land in Atlanta, at the cor- 
ner of Whitehall and Alabama streets. He 
was then twenty years old and was reck- 
oned worth $1,200. The ground for which 
he was given in payment is now worth 
$10,000 a front foot, and it is occupied by 
an office building. 

Trading a "nigger" for a piece of land, 
as an exchange of one piece of property for 



another seems like a rather incongruous 
performance at the present day. I remem- 
ber the time, for I was twenty-one at the 
time and was reading "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Note the two classes of "property" in 
this deaL Since that time our ideas of 
things have so far advanced that it seems 
to us a sort of blasphemy to call a human 
being, even a "nigger," property. If we 
had looked up the auction bills of that 
period, we might have seen in posters "the 
following described pieces of property," 
among which would be a farm and dwell- 
ing house, so many negroes, horses, cows, 
and swine, carriages, fumitu/e, farming 
tools and "many other articles too numer- 
ous to mention." 

We don't do that now, even in the South. 

Nevertheless, the negix> never was prop- 
erly "property." He was property, so to 
speak. The laws made him such if he 
wasn't. He had a right to run away if he 
could in spite of all laws to the contrary. 
The little scrap we had about that time 
knocked oflE the "nigger" from the auction 
bills, and cut him out from the definition 
of "property" in the dictionary. Sixty 
years have gone by smd now the time has 
come for another cut out of the property 
list. 

The sun shines equally and impartially 
for all. Either by oversight, mistake or 
oth^^se, the great Creator seems to 
have made it so. No syndicate can be 
found to shut out its light and heat from 
tis and charge so much an hour or an acre 
for its use. We cannot call the sun the 
property of an individual or company. So 
of the moon. Lovers may enjoy together 
its mild evening rays without pa3ring a fee 
as they pass out at the office, nor has the 
farmer to pay at the end of each month a 
bill for so many nights of moonshine. 

Happily, so too of the stars. Astrono. 
mers, almanac makers and sailors may 
make a free use of them, they are nobody's 
"property." Jupiter, Venus and the dog- 
star, the three brightest and biggest to us, 
of the whole bunch, cannot be claimed as 
theirs by any corporation. They are given 
free to any nation and people on the face 
of the earth 
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This, however, is not the end of the free 
hst. There is the air. That is one of the 
things we all believe in, but none of us has 
ever seen. It cannot be cornered. No- 
body can say "It belongs to me." You 
can take it in and use it, but you have to 
give it back again and have to be quick 
about it too. We can shut ourselves up 
and use but little of it and spoil that but 
we don't save anything by doing so. We 
have only to open our windows and it 
will come in fresh and pure in any corner 
of the world. 

I am getting pretty near the end of my 
rope, but there still remains the ocean, or 
the oceans. Nobody can control or shut 
them up, except imjustly and in time of 
war. The nations are allowed to have 
dominion over them, three miles out, but 
no nation owns them or any one of them. 
Nor does any man own a square mile or 
an acre of space in any ocean whereby he 
can say no ships can sail over it without 
his permission. The nearest that anyone 
that I know of comes to it is down among 
the o3rster beds on the Providence River. 
There they stake out the flats and pay 
rent to the State for the space they occupy 
in catching oysters. 

And here I have got to the end. There 
remains only the land. Ah, the land I I 
have mentioned the stars; the astronomers 
tell us the earth is one of them. It no 
doubt is, though it hardly looks it from 
our point of view. Nevertheless, I insist 
that it is and I think nobody but real 
estate men will venture to deny it. The 
earth like the sun, moon and stars, the 
air, and the ocean, have been given as the 
heritage of the human race, but not to any 
individual or company of individuals 
whereby he or they can rightfully say this 
piece of earth is my or our "property." 

This, however, is done. We set up 
stakes aroimd certain portions of the earth 
and say, "This is ours." We have laws 
that allow us to do this; we have made 
these laws ourselves. Nobody can come 
on this land without our permission. It 
belongs to us; it is our property, and who- 
soever we allow to use it must pay us for 
the privilege. All others are excluded. 



Such is our present system. Such is 
the origin of private property in land — a 
system as unnatural as that of one man 
making property of another man, even 
though a negro. 

But we are not, after all, so awfully to 
blame about this thing, any more than the 
owners of Ran Peacock were in Georgia. 
We have been brought up that way, and 
the ministers who have been so ayingly 
anxious to have us converted haven't 
seemed to be in any hurry to get us convert- 
ed from the notion that we own the earth 
any more than they were to make people 
abolitionists in Georgia in 1855, when 
men, women and children were allowed to 
be sold at auction. 

To get what we earn and keep it, we 
must have private possession of the land, 
and though no man can morally hold land 
as private property he must be secure in 
the possession of it, which is qtiite a dif- 
ferent matter. Without this, men would 
starve to death or, in any climate farther 
north than California, freeze. Here 
comes in the need of organized government, 
to protect a man in order that he may 
secure the results of his labor applied to 
the land. Hence arises the necessity of 
public revenue and what we call "taxation." 
Exclusive possession, backed by the 
government, creates the salable value of 
land. Private possession by one of course 
excludes all others, and the privilege of 
having all others legally excluded, inas- 
much as one is naturally as much entitled 
to the earth as another, should be paid 
for, not to some other man, but to all men 
who are thus excluded; that is, it should 
be paid into the public treasury. This 
would secure justice to all in their relation 
to theii* fellowmen and to the earth from 
which they get their Hving. 

Of course every one of us by any means 
applies his labor directly to the earth, but 
the maker of flour depends on the man 
who sows the wheat, and the dress-wearers 
in Georgia depended on the Peacocks, 
who picked the cotton. Under our present 
system land is "prop)erty" — ^but ii is pro- 
perty "so to speak;" and so ^as Ran Pea- 
cock. 
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DEATH OP HENRY M. GARY. 



Again it is our painful duty to record 
the passing of another veteran Single 
Taxer, Henry Miller Gary, of Paterson. 
His death resulted from injuries sustained 
by a fall from a bicycle, on Aug. 15. 

Mr. Gary was sixty-eight years of age. 
He was one of the early volunteers of the 
civil war, enlisting in the Seventh New 
Jersey regiment. He was prominently 
identified with the Farragut Post. His 
labors in behalf of the cause we hold dear 
were self-sacrificing and imremitting 



Mather Smith of Barberton, South 
Africa, writes tis that in spite of the fact 
that the war is the engrossing topic nearly 
every candidate is asked his views on the 
taxation of land values. But for the 
war Mr. Smith believes this would have 
been the dominant issue. 



NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



An association for the study and 
practice of public speaking and debate 
has been organized by Marion Mills Miller, 
Ldtt, D. (Princeton) as Director. Dr. 
Miller is the author of a ten volume work 
on "The Great Debates in American 
History." Associated with him are 
James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. (Harvard) 
and W. M. Alberti, of the Alberti School. 
Information will be furnished by Mr. 
Alberti, 1114 Carnegie Hall, this city, 
on application. 



An Appeal to the members of the 
Congregational Union by the Tax Re- 
form League of Eastern Ontario appears 
in the Canadian Congregationalist. This 
appeal consists of a nimiber of ques- 
tions of which the following are the 
three first: 

Is it not correct to teach that this 
world is the gift of God, the heritage 
furnished by the Common Father for the 
equal enjoyment of all His children? 

Would it be correct to teach that 't ^s 
the special gift to one part of humanity 
exclusively, to have and hold forever, 



with the power to charge their fellows, age 
after age, for the occupation thereof? 

Would we dare to teach that it is in 
accordance with the Divine will, that 
some men should hold land worth millions 
of dollars, while the vast majority of 
God's children will never be able to own 
a single inch? 

Thb marriage of James B. Ellery of 
Erie, Pa., to Katharine Lesser on Oct. 
16th is announced. The couple have the 
best wishes of the Review and its many 
readers. 

The Single Tax Herald, published 
every Tuesday morning at 619 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, is a new addition to 
the list of Single Tax publications. It is 
a vigorous and able advocate of the new 
Single Tax party in the Quaker City, 
and its editor and manager is Robert C. 
Macauley. 

The Land Value Taxation League of 
Pennsylvania has been laimched with 
offices in the Keystone Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. P. R, Williams has been 
engaged as Executive Secretary. 



The Massachusetts Single Tax League 
held a dinner on Friday evening, Nov. 5, 
at the Technology Union, Trinity Place, 
Boston. 

The guests of the evening were Mr. 
J. W. Bengough of Toronto, who gave one 
of his justly celebrated "Chalk Talks" 
on the Single Tax; and Francis Neilson, 
Esq., M. P., President of the English 
League for the Taxation of Land Values. 
Over 200 were present. 

Both Messrs. Bengough and Neilson 
made addresses at many other meetings 
in Boston and the vicinity. 



E. C. Cl.\rk, of Cleveland, N. Y., was 
democratic candidate for supervisor in 
Constantia township. In the Oswego 
Palladium was printed an open letter of 
Mr. Clark's to Willard Beebe, the repub- 
lican candidate. In it Mr. Clark took 
strong grotmd against the proposed Con- 
stitution. 
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NEWS NOTES AND PERSONALS 



Wb regret to chronicle the death 
Mr. T. H. Chamberlain, Findlay, Ohio, 
who passed away on Sept. 8. His 83nn- 
pathy with the cause was earnest and 
active. 



Thb Single Tax League of South Aus- 
tralia celebrated the birthday of Henry 
George by a meeting in Adelaide, at which 
a commemorative address was delivered 
by Mr. E. J. Craigie who traced the life 
and work of Henry George. The Joseph 
Fels Fund report was read and special 
reference made to the work of Mrs. Fels. 



The Farmers Open Forum is a paper 
published monthly by George P. Hampton 
in Washington, D. C, and devoted to the 
discussion of questions affecting the 
farmer, including Rtiral Credits and 
Taxation. Western Starr is among the 
contributors to a recent nimiber. 



The Stmday afternoon Single Tax 
meetings on Boston Common were ended 
for the season on Nov. 7, J. W. Bengough 
of Toronto being the principal speaker. 
He gave a chalk talk, using a large black- 
board to illustrate his subject. These 
meetings have been attended by larger 
audiences than usual. Among the Henry 
George men who have spoken during the 
summer were Robert B. Capon, John S. 
Codman, Andrew Garbutt, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Alexander Macken- 
drick and others. W. L. Crosman has 
acted as chairman. 



William Lloyd Garrison will accept 
assignments to speak before any au- 
dience on the subject of "Our Socially 
Destructive Tax S3rstem.*' He can be 
addressed at Single Tax Headquarters, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



James F. Morton and William Lust- 
garten were among the recent lecturers 
at the Brooklyn Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. Henry Wemberger is president 
of this association, which meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, Long 



Island Business College, South 8th 
Street, between Bedford and Driggs Ave., 
Brooklyn. 



Mr. Fiskb Warren wiU visit Spain 
this winter in company with Mr. Joseph 
B. Alemany, a native Spanish Single 
Taxer now in this coimtry. 



The Rebel, of Texas, calls upon the 
socialists of that State to tmite in the 
demand for a Single Tax amendment to 
the constitution. 



Mr. A. J. Wolf has arrived from Fair- 
hope, Alabama and will make his home 
in this city. He will be an accession to 
the active Single Tax forces of this city. 



Canon Doria, of Grenada, Spain, 
the new president of the local Single 
Tax League, has shown amazing zeal in 
organizing meetings and presenting peti- 
tions to the authorities. He is secretary 
to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Grenada 
and Dean of Theology in the University. 



The assessors' figures for certain sections 
of this rich and prosperous country reveal 
a condition of poverty that would be 
cause for serious apprehension if one 
really believed the figures. 

Mr. G. B. Foster of Dallas, Taxas, in 
a letter to the Review points out in Dallas 
Coimty there are only $87,200 in banks. 
The vehicles, three fourths of which are 
automobiles, are worth only $83.04 each. 



The death of John H. Springer who 
died in New Mexico in September at the 
age of 56 removes from the field of his 
labors a Single Taxer who has been tm- 
remitting in his efforts to advance the 
cause, as he imderstood it. He had de- 
parted from his early interpretation of 
our philosophy, and though his later 
views seem to us qtiite fantastic, we can- 
not refuse him the credit of following the 
light as he saw it. He was known]^to 
Single Taxers far and wide. 
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Prop. Lemuel E. Wilmarth, veteran 
Single Taxer of Brooklyn, has reached 
his eightieth birthday. The occasion was 
celebrated by a meeting at the professor's 
house of a number of his devoted friends. 



OTHER WORK IN WASHINGTON 



Mr. S. H. Howes, of Southboro, Mass., 
appearing before the State Tax Com- 
mission at Boston on Oct. 7, showed that 
33 cities of the State occupy but 7 per 
cent, of its area but have 82 per cent, of its 
value. So if Massachusetts were to adopt 
the Single Tax 82 per cent, of taxes would 
be raised from these 33 cities while farmers 
occupying 93 per cent, of the State's area 
would pay but 18 per cent. 



THE LANDLORDS RULE IN PRUSSIA 
AS ELSEWHERE 



Today there are a few landlords in 
Prussia who own thousands of ancestral 
acres, and there are thousands of land- 
less peasants who inherited nothing from 
their landless fathers. If one of these 
peasants were to go to one of these land- 
lords and say, *'I need land," and ask for 
a fair divison, he would be laughed to 
scorn. If he should happen to have a 
strong arm and take the land by might, 
the whole power of the Prussian State 
would be used to crush him. To prevent 
combinations of the proletariat from 
accomplishing their ends by political 
means the wealthy are given a decided 
advantage in voting power. But the idea 
that justice should rule in the social organ- 
ization has been growing apace and many 
laws for social betterment have been 
wrung from an unwilling aristocracy. 
Outside of Germany this movement to 
substitute social justice for vested rights 
and rights secured by might has gained 
great headway without so striking a 
growth of the Socialist Party — Prof. 
David Y. Thomas, University of Arkansas, 
in N, Y. Times. 



Edmund Burke Osborne, who con- 
ducts a column in the Newark, N. J., 
Evening News, pays in a recent issue a 
well deserved compliment to Amos Pinchot. 



At a recent meeting the Woman's 
Single Tax Club of the District of Col- 
umbia passed a series of resolutions in 
opposition to the spirit of militarism in 
reply to the communication received 
from the Woman's section of the Navy 
League. 

"We believe," say these resolutions, 
**in conserving the precious heritage of 
liberty which our forefathers bequeathed 
to us, and in adding to this political 
liberty, economic liberty and justice for 
our own and other nations, which will 
prove an infinitely more potent safeguard 
against standing armies and powerful 
fleets." 

Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, who is president of 
the Woman's Single Tax League, addressed 
a personal lettei- to the Woman's auxil- 
iary of the Navy League, from which 
we quote: 

"Could I believe that preparedness — 
a large Army and large Navy, with dread- 
naughts and submarines — would "forever 
keep the horrors of war from American 
homes and shores," I would gladly join 
your ranks, for to me war is wholesale 
murder. But believing as I do that all 
wars have an economic cause, and that 
preparedness does not remove but in- 
tensifies those causes, I must decHne your 
invitation to become a member of your 
organization. 

Every dollar spent in armament is paid 
by the producers of the world — the already 
overburdened taxpayers. Each and 
every country engaged in the cruel war 
now going on, urged more armament, 
more preparedness in order to insure 
peace. Each year the burdens of taxation 
become heavier on the producers of 
wealth, leaving him less and less as a 
reward for his toil. The rulers felt they 
must show a need for armaments or 
their people would no longer agree to such 
vast expenditures for preparedness. We 
see the result." 



The Single Taxers of Minnesota have 
perfected a state organizaiton. 
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ADVICE OF A FRIEND 



MARYLAND MOVES FORWARD 



Maryland has done itself credit by pass- 
ing an excellent referendum amendment 
for state wide and local legislation; also a 
home rule amendment for the cotmties, 
insuring local rule in them and in the City 
of Baltimore; also a taxation amendment 
which will give the Legislattu^ freedom 
as to the subjects of State taxation and 
home rule in the several counties, while 
leaving the Legislature open to grant the 
towns and villages the widest possible 
choice in the respective instances. 



ADVICE FROM A FRIEND 



A curious thing, if not a mysterious, is 
that a system in which not merely hun- 
dreds or thousands believe, as was formerly 
the case, but of the soundness of which 
tens of thousands are now fully convinced, 
seems to get no farther than the clubroom 
or the lecture platform. We do not 
pretend to have inquired exhaustively into 
the cause of the discrepancy between the 
popular acceptance of the Single Tax and 
the seemingly popular indisposition to 
apply its theories, nor would we venture 
to recommend a remedy for what appears 
to be a deplorable weakness in the move- 
ment. But it occurs to us, from all we can 
see and gather^ that what the Single Tax 
movement is particularly deficient in is 
leadership that will assume forty years of 
educational propaganda to have accomplish- 
ed its purpose, and go out after practical 
results — Christian Science Monitor. 



BUSY IN DENVER 



In another column is chronicled a few 
Denver activities. But every day brings 
some interesting news from this centre. 
On January 14 Clarence Darrow will 
speak at the auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Single Tax Association, his subject 
being the Single Tax. The luncheons 
held by the Colorado association at the 
Adams Hotel have been addressed by 
Edward L. Doyle, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers, Chester C. Piatt, of 



Bata^'ia, N. Y.; Valjean Trimble of San 
Antonio, Texas, and many others. 

Dozens of influential citizens who in 
Denver voted against the Single Tax 
measure have since seen the light and en- 
rolled themselves in the association. 



THE HEARINGS BEFORE THE MAY- 
OR'S SPECIAL COMMITTEE 



The hearings before the Maybr's Special 
Taxation Committee in this city have 
been most interesting. Many Single 
Taxers have appeared before the Com- 
mittee. A running story of these hearings 
is promised for the next issue of the Re- 
view from the pen of Miss Grace Isabel 
Colbron. 



HENRY GEORGE 



When he was aroused to heights of 
inspiration, it seemed as if he possessed a 
supernatural power. Then, resting, he 
would take up one of his favorite books 
and read in silence. There, always near 
at hand, and dotted with his reflections 
and annotations, were Gibbon's "Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," Adam 
Smith's ''Wealth of Nations," and Draper's 
"Intellectual Development of Europe." 
He knew them all by heart, and on occa- 
sions would read aloud and enjoy the 
pompous melody and rythm of their 
composition, yet too modest to realize 
that he was their peer in the art of rhetor- 
ical expression. He believed in whole- 
some recreation, and it was not uncommon 
to see him distribute theatre passes to 
editors, reporters, secretary and printer's 
devil. Thus he worked on without 
thought of pecuniary profit and uncon- 
sciously earning immortality — Edward 
Lande. 



A PAMPHLET of 32 pages and cover pro- 
fusely illustrated has been issued by the 
Fairhope Courier, It tells all about thi3 
Single Tax colony, its history, its institu- 
tions, its industries and resources, its pros- 
pects. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



A BOOK FROM AUSTRALIA. 



THE ETHICS OF CONFUCIUS.* 



This work is admirably edited. One 
need not go to the Ancient Books edited 
by Confucius, the actual authorship of 
only one of which can be definitely ascribed 
to him. in order to get at the heart of his 
teachings. Here in this compact volume 
may be discovered all that the general 
reader needs to know of the teachings of 
one whose singular elevation of thought 
gives him a place beside Jesus of Nazareth 
as a moralist. In this work may also be 
found much of the teachings of Mencius, 
who following the lines of doctrines laid 
down by Confucius, enforced for a later 
century the elevated precepts of his more 
distinguished predecessor. 

The views of Mencius on Land, Taxation 
and Trade have been long known to Single 
Taxers. The accomplished editor of this 
work, Miles Menander Dawson, has not 
neglected this jjhase of his subject. This with 
other paragraphs from Mencius is quoted: 
"If in the market place, he levy a ground 
rent on the shops but do not tax the goods, 
or enforce proper regulations without 
levying a ground rent, then all the mer- 
chants of the empire will be pleased and 
will wish to have their goods in his market 
place. If at his frontier there be an in- 
spection of persons but no import duties, 
all travelers throughout the empire will be 
pleased, and wish to make their tours on 
his roads." 

Mr. Dawson sa5rs: "The foregoing quo- 
tation from the book of Mencius favors 
'ground rent,' i. e., a tax upon the groimd 
itself, now known as the 'Single Tax' as 
proposed by Henry George, or 'proper reg- 
ulation,' by which is doubtless meant licen- 
ses for use — but not a tax on goods, i. e., 
upon personal property. Still less does he 
favor import duties." 

Mencius did not see it all, but he saw 
much of it very clearly. — ^J. D. M. 

*The Ethics of Confucius, the Sayings of the 
Master and His Disciples upon the Conduct 
of the Superior Man. By Miles Menander Daw- 
son, with a Foreword by Wu Ting Pang. 12mo. 
323 pD. Price $1.60 net. G. P. Putnam and 
Sons, New York and London. 



Truly the ntunber of Single Tax books 
grows apace. Its bibliography is assum- 
ing really fromidable proportions, and few 
of them are without merit of some sort. 
This work entitled "The Greed of Man" is 
by E. Herbert Shaw, late vicar of Alstonville, 
New South Wales, who is a newcomer to 
the fold, and who writes with fine facility. 
This work is addressed primarily to the 
clergy whom he accuses ot neglecting the 
plain teachings of their precepts. 

He urges the Christian Church to aban- 
don its alliance with the institution of land- 
owning to the point of relinquishing all 
revenues derived from land rent. His plea 
is impassioned and eloquent. He goes 
even to the limit of providing forms of re- 
linquishment to be supplied on applica- 
tion. 



Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., of the Single Tax Review, 
Bi-Monthly, published at 150 Nassau St., 
New York City, at New York, N. Y.. for 
October 1, 1915, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

Editor — ^Joseph Dana Miller, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Managing Editor — Joseph Dana Miller, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Business Manager — ^Joseph Dana Miller, 
150 Nassau Street. New York City. 

Publisher and Owner — ^Joseph Dana 
Miller, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per cent, 
or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities: None. 

(Signed) Joseph Dana Miller, Pub- 
lisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21st day of Sept., 1915. 

JEANETTE DORF, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 

Notary Public Bronx Co. No. 28. 

Bronx Co. Registers No. 628. 

Certificate filed in N. Y. County, No. 96. 

New York Registers No. 6170. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1916.) 
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LIST OF SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS 



LIST OP SINGLE TAX ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 



Joseph Pels Pund Commission, 77 Bly- 

myer Bldg., Cincmnati, Ohio. 
Manhattan Single Tax Qub, 47 West 43d 

St., N. Y. City. 
New York State Single Tax League, 68 

William St., N. Y. City. 
Poughkeepsie Branch, N. Y. S. S. T. L., 

186 Church St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Niagara Branch N. Y. S. S. T. L., 18 No. 

Marion St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
BufiEalo Single Tax Association, Thos. H. 

Work. Sec., 155 Hughes Av.. Buffalo. N.Y. 
Orange Single Tax Association, C. H. Pul- 
ler, Sec., 7 Mills Ave.. Middletown, N. Y. 
Mass. Single Tax League, Alexander Mac- 

kendrick. Sec., 120 Boylston St.. Boston. 

Mass. 
Chicago Single Tax Club, Schiller Bldg., 

Chicago, 111. 
Michigan Site Value Tax League. Andrew 

Fife, Pres.; F. F. Ingram, Vice Pres.; 

Judson GreneU, Sec. Waterford Mich. 
Grand Rapids Single Tax League. W. J. 

Sproat, Sec, Phone No. 34409, Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 
Milwaukee Single Tax Club. 725 Clyboum 

St., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Single Tax Club. 119 Wil- 
liamson Bldg. 
Brooklyn Single Tax Club. W. B. Vemam, 

Sec. 775 East 32d St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Colorado Single Tax Assn.. Wm. H. Ma- 
lone, Pres., Ben. J. Salmon, Sec.. 317 

National Safety Vault Bldg.. Denver, 

Colo. 
Western Single Tax League, Mrs. Gallup. 

Pres., Puebk), Colo. 
Idaho Single Tax League. P. B. Kinyon. 

Sec, Boise. Idaho. 
Springfield Single Tax Club, J. Farris, 

Pres.. 716 N. 9th St.. Springfield, 111. 
Henry George Lecture Association. F. H. 

Munroe. Pres.. 538 So. Dearborn St., 

Chicago. lU. 
Seattle Single Tax Club, T. Siegfried. Sec. 

609 Leary Bldg.. Seattle. Wash. 
San Antonio Economic Study Club. E. G. 

Le Stourgeon, Pres.. San Antonio. Texas. 
Spokane Single Tax League. W. Matthews, 



Sec, 7 Poet St., Spokane. Washington. 

Dayton, Ohio. Single Tax Club, Mrs. Alice 
Kile Neibal, Sec. 

Single Tax Club of Pittsburg, Wayne 
Paulin. Sec, 5086 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburg. Pa. 

Land Value Taxation League of Pennsyl- 
vania, P. R. Williams, Exec Sec, 807 
Keystone Bldg.. Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Tax Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. Martin Williams, 
President. Box 40, House of Represen- 
tatives; Walter I Swanton, Secretary, 
1464 Belmont St.. Washington. D. C. 

The Woman's Single Tax Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mrs. Jessie L. Lane, 
President. Riverdale. Maryland; Head- 
quarters, 209 E. Capitol Street. Wash- 
ington. D. C. Mrs. Hugh Keeley. 

Single Tax League. Portland. Me.. Rev. 
Joseph Battel! Shepherd. Sec. 

Tax Reform League of Eastern Ontario, 
Sydenham Thompson, Sec. 79 Adelaide 
St.. Toronto, Can. 

Single Tax Association of Ontario, Syden- 
ham Thompson, Sec. 79 Adelaide St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Land Values Taxation League. P. J. Dixon, 
Sec-Treas.. 263 Chambers of Commerce 
Bldg.. Winnipeg, Man. 

New Hampshire Single Tax League, Fred. 
S. Bumham, Pres., Contoocook; Geo. 
H. Duncan, Sec, Jaflfrey. 

Rhode Island Tax Reform Asso'n, Ex- 
Gov. L. F. C. Garvin, Pres., Lonsdale; 
David S. Frazer, Sec, Providence. 

California League for Home Rule in Tax- 
ation. 34 Ellis St., San Francisco; 516 
American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, and 
Comer Book Store, 7th and D Sts., San 
Diego. 

Society for Home Rule in Taxation. Prof. 
Z. P. Smith, Sec, Berkeley, Calif. 

Women's National Single Tax League. 
Miss Charlotte Schetter. Sec. 75 High- 
land Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Women's Henry George League, Miss Elma 
Dame, Sec, 47 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 

Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club. Miss 
Jennie A. Rogers, 485 Hancock St., Bkln.. 
N. Y. 

Woman's Single Tax Club of Orange. Dr. 
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MaryD.HiasMy, Pre8.,Ba8t Orange, N J. 
Clunbria County Single Tax Club, Warren 

Worth Bailey, Pres., M. J. Boyle, Sec.; 

Johnstown, Pa. 
Brie Single Tax Club, Erie, Pa., Robt. F. 

Devine, Pres.; James B. Ellery, Sec 

81 West 10th St. 
Philadelphia Single Tax Society, Henry 

J. Gibbons, Sec., 1831 Land Title Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus Single Tax Club, George Cart- 
wright, Sec. 
Indianapolis Single Tax Club, J. H. 

Springer, Sec. 
Memphis Single Tax Association, W. D. 

Gaither, Sec., Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 
Anti Poverty Society, Kansas City, Mo., 

Vernon J. Rose, Chairman, Phone No. 

E. 1460; W. E. White, Sec. 
The Louisiana Single Tax League, Clarence 

C. Hensen, Sec.-Treas., New Orleans, La. 
Maryland Single Tax League, J. Ogle, Sec., 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Texas League for the Taxation of Land 

Values, William A. Black, Sec., 211 

Fifth Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
Dallas Single Tax League, G. B. Poster, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Texas. 

(Our readers are asked to supply omis- 
sions from this partial list of Single Tax 
organizations. — Editor Sinolb Tax Rb- 
TIBW. : — 

LIST OF JOURNALS. 



Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City, Annual subscription $1. 

The Star, San Francisco, Cal., Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

Joseph Pels Ftmd Bulletin, 77 Bljrmyer 
Bldg., Cincixmati, Ohio, Annual sub- 
scription 10 cents. 

The Public, 637 So. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, 111., Annual subscription $1. 

Fairhope Courier, Fairhope, Alabama. 
Weekly, Annual subscription $1. 

The Ground Hog, weekly. David Gibson, 
publisher, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 
subscription, 60 cents. 

The Mirror, St. Lotiis, Mo. Annual sub- 
scription $2. 

Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 



Daily except Sundays. Annual sub- 
scription $3. 

Christian Science Monitor, Daily, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Square Deal, 79 Adelaide St. E.Toronto, 
Can. Annual subscription 60 cents. 

The Single Taxer, 236 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Man., Can. Annual 
subscription 60 cents. 

The World, Daily, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tribtme, Daily, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Le Democrat, Weekly, St. Boniface, 
Man., Can., published in French, Flem- 
ish and English. 

The Citizen, Daily, Ottawa, Can. 

The Globe, Daily, Toronto, Can. 

The Tenants' Weekly, 320 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Annual subscription 26 cents. 

Single Taxer, weekly, Denver, CoL An- 
nual subscription 26 cents. 

Tax Talk, Los Angeles, CaL Annual sub- 
scription 26 cents. 

Ever3rman, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual sub- 
scription $1. 

The Register, Berwick, Nova Scotia, weekly 
$1. a year. John E. Woodworth, editor. 

Reformvannen, Swedish monthly, 1629 
Wellington Ave., Chicago, 111. Annual 
subscription 45 cents. sJl^^ -^ 

The Clear Lake Press, Lakeport, Calif., 
P. H. Millberry, Editor. 

Single Tax News, Union, N. Y., Chas. Le 
Baron Goeller, Pub. Monthly. Annual 
subscription 20 cents. 

The Advance Sheet, Bayonne, N. J., 
Quarteriy, Julia Goldzier, Editor. Annual 
subscription 60 cents. 

WANTED 

A Liberal Price will be paid for one 
or more copies of No. 2, Vol. 2 (October 
1902) of the Single Tax Review. 
Address this office. 

Send me four cents in postage 
stamps and I will send you a copy 
of my article in the "Physical Cultiu-e 
Magazine" on the milling of whole 
wheat flour at home. 

Mrs. William B. DuBois 
35 W. 34th St. [Bayonne, N. J, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



A BOOK ALL 
SINGLE TAXERS 
SHOULD READ 



Something of the Secrets of 

War-Making Unknown to 

the Common Man 



Lord Welby, once the head of 
the Treasiuy, said: 

"We are in the hands of an organ- 
ization of crooks. They are poli- 
ticians, generals, manufacturers of 
armaments, and journalists. All 
of them are anxious for unlimited 
expenditure, and go on inventing 
scares to terrify the public and to 
terrify Ministers of the Crown." 
(See page 328). 

How 

Diplomats 

Make 

War 

By a British Statesman 

The London Times said: 
"Who, then, makes war? The 
answer is to be found in the Chan- 
celleries of Europe, among the men 
who have too long played with 
human lives as pawns in a game of 
chess, who have become so en- 
taeshed in formulas and the jargon 
of diplomacy that they have ceased 
to be conscious of the poignant 
realities with which they trifle. ' ' 
Price $1.50 net 
PUBLISHED BY 

W. B. HUEBSCH 

NEW YORK 



ARE TOU INTERESTED 

In the splendid Single Tax movement 
in Denmark, where the Minister of 
Agriculture, Chr. Pederson, travels the 
country over teaching the philosophy 
of Henry George? If so, You will do 
weU to at once become a subscriber 
to "RET" — a monthly magazine of at 
least 32 pages, devoted to the "Rights 
of Man and Justice in Government," 
founded twelve years ago by Sophus 
Berthelsen, Attomey-at-law, and who 
still, with associate editor Alfred 
Pedersen and a large circle of promi- 
nent Single Taxers in Denmark and 
elsewhere — edits this very powerful 
and successful publication in our 
cause on pure and straight Henry 
George lines. 

"WET" is sent anywhere in the 
world, annually, for $1.00, postpaid. 

Office of "RET" is 

Central Trykkeriet 
SLAGELSE DENMARK 



DO IT NOW 1 



What Is The Pels Fond 
Commission Doing? 

If you don't know you must not be 
a subscriber to 

The Joseph Pels Fond BulletiB 

issued monthly by the Commission. 
It will keep you posted. It tells 
what money is being raised and in- 
forms you concerning the activities 
supported thereby. Besides it has 
other items of interest to Single 
Taxers. Only ten cents a year. 
Send subscription to 

THE 

JOSEPH PELS FUND COHMISSION 

77 Blymyar Buildingi dndiiiiati, Ohio 
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TIMELY 



ORIGINAL 



BRILLIANT 



The Orthocratic State 

The Unchanging Principles of Civics and Government 

By JOHN SHERWIN CROSBY 

12mo, Qoth, Postpaid $1.10 

What is the real business of government ? What shotild it accomplish ? 
What should be the limit of its endeavor? 

It is these questions which Mr. Crosby attempts to answer, for in this 
compact little voltmie will be found an orderly exposition of what are 
believed to be the basic principles of government; a simple analysis of its 
legitimate fxmctions; as well as a summary of present-day abuses of its 
power, and of the problems arising therefrom. 

Address SINGLE TAX REVIEW 
150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 



Henry George's Works. 



PROGRESS AND POVERTY, $1.00 
in cloth. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, $1.00 in cloth. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER, 

$1.00 in cloth. 

THE LAND QUESTION, CONDITION 
OF LABOR, AND A PASSAGE AT 
ARMS, Cloth. $1.00. 

SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. Henry George's last book. 
In cloth only, $2.50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

SINGLE TAX REVIEW 

150 Nassau Street New York. 



The Unity of the Sciences, 
Spiritnal and Political 

Bcinc a Coarse la Tea Lettoas oa the 
RelatioasUp of Rellfioa aad Ecoaoailcf 

Price of the Course, Ten Dollars, including 
the text book. Unity of the Sciences, 
and complete instruction by mail. 

Price of the Text Book Aloae, $1.50 



Done at the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 
A beautiful example of Roycroft wor k mans hi p. 

For further information, address the author and 
founder, JxnJA Goldzibr, or 

The Advance Sheet, published in the interests of 
Religious and Political Advancement and Ortho- 
graphical Reform. Published Quarterly. 50c a year. 



26 East 45th Street BayoBse, N. J. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF A 

SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK 

(QUINQUENNIAL) 

1916-1921 



To BB Undbr thb Supbrvision op 

A COMPETENT CORPS OF EDITORS 



Believing that there is need of a Single Tax Year Book, or 
Five Year Book, that will furnish a handy reference for those in 
search of information and enlightenment, we desire to lay before 
the Single Tax world the following annotmcement or prospectus 
of a work, publication to be conditioned on the necessary pledges. 

If seven himdred persons will subscribe two dollars each 
for a copy of this work, money to be paid only on delivery of 
books, we shall on completion of the pledges, proceed with the 
publication of a work to consist of several htmdred pages and to 
include treatment of the subjects herewith tentatively suggested, 
in addition to 

The Present Programme and Status of The Single Tax Move- 
menty by Schuyler Arnold, which Includes an exhaustive treatment 
of The Single Tax as Henry George Left It, The Development of 
The Single Tax In the United States, Single Tax Proposals in 
Various States, The Single Tax In Australasia, Canada, England 
and Germany. 

1. Land Monopoly In the United States. 

2. Chronological History of the Single Tax. 

3. Forerunners of Henry George. 

4. What Is tibie Single Tax? 
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5. Bibliography of the Single Tax. 

6. Who's Who in the Single Tax Movement, including Brief 
Biographies. 

7. Judicial Decisions. 

8. taxation Laws in Various Countries. 

9. Local Option in Taxation. (In Contravention to Schuyler 
Arnold.) 

10. Progress in Exemptions. 

11. Brief Histories of Campaigns for the Single Tax. 

12. List of Single Tax Periodicals, or Periodicals Friendly. 

APPENDIX. 
Area and Populations — ^Poverty — ^Wages — ^Wealth and Dis- 
tribution — Crime — Charity— Increase in Land Values — Congestion 
— ^Panics — ^Dept. of Labor — ^Farm Values — ^Tenant Farming — Con- 
dition of Labor — Cost of Living— Rents — Child Labor— ^Increase 
of Wealth — ^Mortgaged Farms. 



The publication will proceed upon securing the neces- 
sary ntunber of pledges. Send in your own pledges and write 
for subscription blanks for circulation among your fellow Single 
Taxers and friends. 



DBTACH AND FORWARD 



FOR A SINGLE TAX YEAR BOOK. 



The tmdersigned hereby pledges himself to take 

copies of the Single Tax Year Book at Two Dollars a copy, and 
to pay on delivery. 



Name 

Address 

To be published by the Sinolb Tax Rbtibw, 
150 NasMu Street, N. Y. City. 
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Are Tou a Subscriber to the Only Journal in Great Britain devoted to 
the Movement for the Taxation of Land Values ? 

"LANDTALUES" 

(Edited by JOHir PAUL) 

Established June, 1804. Published on the first day of each month by the 
United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values. Contains current notes 
and comments on the taxation of land values, editorial and special articles on 
politics and economics, extracts from political speeches and writings, news of 
the movement at home and abroad. 

FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE MOST UP-TO-DATE AND 

AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON THE 

TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

Annual Subscription 60 cents 

Two Subscribers $1. 

Five Subscribers $2. 

Send money order or dollar notes to 

The United Committee for the Taxation of Land Valoes 

11 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, England 
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